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March  31,  19a 


Hon.  H.  F.  Hoogkamp, 
Acting  Mayor, 
ilbany.  New  York* 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  an  analysis  and  report  on  the 

surv^  of  the  Albany  Labor  Market. 

This  sunr«^  was  undertaken  by  the  Y/ork  Projects  AdministraUon  of 
the  Federal  Worics  Agency,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  City  of  Albany. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  in  a  staUstical  analysis,  the  activities 
of  Albany  residents  as  of  the  week  May  7-13,  1939:  that  is,  what  pro- 
portion were  not  in  the  labor  maricet,  and  what  proporUon  constituted 
the  labor  market^  what  the  reasons  were  for  not  being  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket; the  work  status  of  those  available  woricers  who  were  in  the  labor 
maricet.   This  infoiiiiaUon  is  shown  in  significant  groupings  according 
to  color  and  nativity,  age,  education,  family  and  marital  status,  so- 
cial-economic groups,  industry  groups  and  occupations  during  surrey 
week  as  well  as  usual  occupations. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  present  this  analysis  in  a  manner  and 
form  that  will  be  helpful  in  planning  city  development,  in  supplying 
useful  data  to  prospective  business  concerns  which  seek  advantageous 
location,  in  meeting  employment  problems,  and  in  recognizing  basic 
en?)loyment  conditions.  Since  the  survey  was  undertaken,  the  national 
defense  program  has  been  instituted  and  this  analysis  has  been  adapted 
as  far  as  possible  to  bring  out  such  data  as  will  be  useful  in  prose- 
cuting the  defense  work. 


The  city  has  been  treated  generally  as  a  nhole;  but  with  respect 
to  certain  main  considerations  it  has  been  divided  into  three  sectibons, 
for  convenience  called  Section  A,  Section  B,  and  Section  C.  Section  A 
includes  Wards  3,  U,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  12  and  is  considered  to  be 
preponderantly  a  lower^income  section.  Section  B  includes  Wards  1,  2, 
11,  U,  15,  16,  17,  and  19  and  is  considered  a  preponderantly  medium- 
income  section.  Section  C  consists  of  Wards  13  and  18  and  is  consid- 
ered preponderantly  a  higher-income  section. 

A  ccoparison  of  these  three  sections  discloses  wide  variations  in 
employment  status.  Yftiile  this  factual  presentation  may  disclose  facts 
already  generally  known  or  generally  assumed  to  be  known,  there  is  a 
decided  value  to  eoqplcyers,  to  the  city,  and  to  other  interested  agen- 
cies in  having  their  general  knowledge  confixued  with  specific  facts. 

The  length  of  time  those  *^  seeking  work"  had  been  doing  so,  what 
their  last  previous  Jobs  had  been  and  what  their  usual  jobs  were;  the 
same  sort  of  information  about  those  employed  on  federal  work  project* 
(herein  called  "program  work")  -  all  this  bears  on  the  extent  to  which 
private  employment  must  esqsand  and  improve  to  absorb  this  segment  of 
the  labor  maricet,  before  a  recovexy  of  balance  can  be  attained  in  the 
community.  It  has  a  direct  value  in  connection  with  the  e3q>erienced 
workers  needed  for  the  national  defense  program.  It  bears  very  decid- 
edly on  the  community's  social  welfare  burden,  its  extent  and  distri- 
bution. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  dividing  the  city  into  three 
sections  for  examination  and  comparison. 

^is  survey  of  the  labor  maricet  in  Albany  is  one  of  several  made 
In  1939  as  projects  of  the  Federal  Worics  Agency.  The  Albany  survqr  is 
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however  the  only  one  based  on  a  census  of  the  entire  population.  In 
consequence  it  carries  perhaps  ncaier  100  percent  dependability  in 
significent  detail.  It  also  involved  many  times  as  much  work. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  that  som  slight  ^nations 
appear  in  different  parts  of  this  report  as  to  the  same  sets  of  fig- 
ures.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  certain  major  groupings  by 
enployment  status,  color  and  nativity,  age,  etc.,  were  prepared  in  the 
Albany  office  by  hand  tabulation  including  all  usable  schedules;  but 
the  vast  statistical  detail  into  which  this  survey  has  been  broken 
comes  mainly  from  machine  Ubulations  made  by  the  New  loik  Tabulating 
Unit  from  a  sample  selection  of  every  third  schedule,  as  described  in 
the  appendix  of  this  report.   No  variations  of  significance  occur  be- 
tween the  Albany  and  the  NTTU  tabulations.   The  New  ^oik  tabulations 
were  compared  with  the  Albany  results  in  controlling  respects,  and  were 
found  acceptable  and  fairly  representative.   In  discussion  of  some  ma- 
jor groups  as  to  age,  employment  status,  education,  or  other  main  con- 
sideration, the  Albany  basic  tables  have  sometimes  been  used.   When 
discussing  a  subject  in  great  detail,  the  New  Yoik  tables  have  been 
used  because  they  show  greater  detail. 

An  example  will  illustrate  the  unimportance  of  such  variaUons 
between  the  two  sets  of  tables:  the  Albany  tables  show  that  out  of  ev- 
eiy  1000  workers  in  the  Albany  labor  market,  826  were  privately  employ«V 
29  were  on  program  work,  110  were  unemployed  and  acUvely  seeking 
work,  and  35  were  ten^rarily  inactive  d.s.w.  The  comparable  figures 
taken  from  the  New  York  tables  are:  825,  29,  112,  and  %,   respecUvely. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

AGBICULTURE:     (occupations)     fara  owners,  tenants,  managers,  foremen, 
laborers,  etc. 

AVAILABLE  VJDRKERS:     see  "labor  maiket" 

BROKEN  PAMILT:     man  or  woman  with  children,  and  with  op  without  other 
nembera 

C.  C.  C.!     Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

CANDIDATES  FOR  PRIVATE  aiPLOYIlQlT:     those  employed  on  program  woric  com^- 
bined  with  those  actively  seeing  work 

CUSS  OF  VvOHKER  OR  PROGRAl-J:     the  privately  employed  divided  as  to  the 
"paid"  and  the  "unpaid";   and  the  program  workers  divided  as  to 

ttPA,  CCC,  NYA 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN:  any  family  member,  (erceT>t  head  or  spouse)  15 
years  of  age  or  younger 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE:  boarding  houses,  hotels,  restaurants, 
laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning  and  pressing  shops,  etc.,  domestic 
servants 

D.  S.  W. :  during  survey  week,  May  7  -  13*  1939 

E.  D.  *.  enumeration  district 

ElIPLOYED:  all  wage  and  salary  earners;  proprietors,  managers,  officials 
of  corporaUons;  woricing  for  cash  or  kind.  Unpaid  family  workers, 
persons  woricing  for  experience  only,  charity  and  volunteer  workers. 
Program  (VvPA,  NYA,  and  CCC)  workers  were  considered  as  employed, 
but  also  as  candidates  for  private  employment,  at  points  in  the 
report,  because  they  were  actually  at  all  times  in  the  maricet  for 
(and  from  time  to  time  many  found)  private  employment 

EiO'LOYED  PRIVATE  -  PAID:  all  wage  and  salary  earners;  proprietors,  man- 
agers, officials  of  corporations;  woricing  for  cash  or  kind.  Also 
administrative  and  non-certified  program  woricers  (WPA,  NYA,  and  CCC) 
and  other  employees  of  government 

mPLOYED  PRIVATE  -  UNPAID:  unpaid  family  woricers,  persons  woricing  for 
experience  only,  charity  and  volunteer  workers 

T5MPL0YER:   (as  used  in  Chanter  I,  de?criblng  the  Labor  Market  as  a  whole) 
any  individual,  uartnership,  or  corporation  which  emnloys  one  or 
more  persons* 

EMPLO'JER:  (as  used  in  survey  tabulations)  any  individual  or  member  of  a 
partnershiD,  uninconx>rated,  who  employs  one  or  more  persons  other 
than  as  domestic  servants  in  a  private  home 


82. 


EJiPLOYMENT  STATUS:  shows  what  persons  were  doing  dviring  the  survey  week, 
i.e.,  employed  piivate,  employed  program,  sedcing  work,  temporarily 
inactive  workers,  not  in  labor  market,  etc. 

EXTRACTION  OF  LINERALS:  coal  mines,  oil  and  gas  wells,  quarries,  etc. 

FAMILY:  (1)  -a  groyxp  of  related  persons  living  toferether.  (2)  a  man 
or  woman  maintaining  a  household  for  himself  only  was  considered  a 
1-person  family.  (3)  two  or  more  persons  not  related  to  head  of 
household,  but  related  to  each  other,  were  considered  a  separate 
family,  lu)     each  servant,  lodger,  roomer  or  friend  not  related  to 
the  head  of  the  household  in  v/hich  he  lived  (or  to  each  other)  was 
considered  a  1-person  family,  (see  also  Broken  Families,  Normal 
Families,  Other  Families) 

FOHSSnrr  AM)  FISHING:  all  activities  thereof  for  eoianereial  purposes 


FULL  TIME  JOB:  two  eonseeutive  weeks  or  sore,  30  hours  or  nore  per 


GAINFULLY  OCCIFIED:  (a  U.  S,  Census  term)  persons  gainfully  employed 
at  time  of  U.  S.  Census  and  persons  usually  working  but  temporal! ly 
unemployed.  While  not  strictly  comparable  idth  the  survey's  "all 
available  workers  in  the  labor  market",  it  is  reasonably  so  and  is 
the  best  available  for  conparing  1930  with  1939 

HEAD  OF  FAi.CILI:  (1)  that  member  of  a  related  household  group,  whom  the 
rest  of  the  group  consider  head.  (2)  servants,  lodgers,  roomers  or 
friends,  not  related  to  the  head  of  the  household  or  to  each  other 
were  considered  he^'ds  of  1-person  families.  (3)  in  the  case  of 
tiso  or  more  servants,  lodgers,  roomers  or  friends,  related  to  one 
another,  but  not  related  to  the  head  of  the  household,  the  oldest 
of  the  group  was  counted  as  head  of  a  separate  family.  iU)     nian 
or  woman  maintaining  a  household  for  himself  only 

IN  THE  IIAEKET  FOK  PRIVATE  El^PLOYlENT:  same  as  "candidates  for  private 
en9}loyment" 

INACTIVE  '.VORKERS:  on  paid  or  unpaid  vacation,  teoqporary  illness,  off- 
season, temporary  layoff,  etc. 

II©USTRY  GROUPS:  persons  grouped  according  to  the  industry  in  which 
they  were  working  or  had  worked,  (see  description  of  each  indus- 
try group:  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  extraction  of  miner- 
als, manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  transportation  and 
communication,  trade,  public  service  n.e.c,  professional  service, 
dcxnestic  and  personal  service) 

LABOR  5JIHKET:  all  available  workers,  whether  employed  private  or  on 
program  d.s.w.,  or  unemployed  and  actively  seeking  work,  or  tem- 
porarily inactive;  including  unskilled,  semi-skilled,  skilled, 
clerical,  and  professional  workers  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
whether  employers,  employees  or  versons  in  business  or  profession 
with  no  employees. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  :  ECHANICAL  liiDUSTRIES:  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries;  building  construction,  bakeries,  automobile 
repair  shops,  electric  light  and  power  and  gas  con^anies,  are  also 
included  in  this  classification  (except  in  Chapter  I,  where  elec-- 
trie  light  and  power  and  gas  companies  are  listed  as  "Utilities" 
and  combined  with  "Communication;"  building  construction  is  included 
under  "Contracting";  bakeries  eirploying  fewer  than  10  people  are 
classed  as  "Retail  Food";  automobile  repair  diops  are  included  in 
"Personal,  Business  and  Professional  Services") 

N.  A.:  not  ascertained 

N.E.C:  not  elsewhere  classified 

NON-CERTIFIED  PROOIAM  WORKERS:  workerp  on  WPA,  CCC,  NYA,  in  administra- 
tive and  other  capacities,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  were  "cer- 
tified for  relief".  The  latter  are  counted  as  employed  on  program 
work;  the  non-certified  vorkers  as  privately  employed 

fJORMAL  FAMILY:  husband  and  wife  present,  with  or  without  children,  and 
with  or  without  other  members 

NOT  lA'  T;ffi  LABOR  i^ARKET:  homeraakers,  students,  too  young,  did  not  want 
or  need  work,  permanent  illness  or  disability,  too  old,  retired, 
pensioned,  etc. 

NOT  PEEKING  WORK:  inactive  rorkerp,  i.e.;  vacation  ('^id  or  unoaid)  , 
temporary  illness,  strike  or  lockout,  seasonal  workers,  tenporaiy 
layoff,  etc.,  not  in  labor  roaiket,  i.e.:  homemakers,  students, 
too  young,  or  too  old,  do  not  want  or  need  work,  permanent  illness 
or  disability,  old  age  pension,  etc. 

N.  Y.  A.:  National  Youth  Administration 

|OTHER  FA.MILIES:  man  or  v/oman  maintaining  a  household  for  himself  only. 
Servants,  lodgers,  roomers  or  friends  as  members  of  a  household, 
but  not  related  to  the  head  or  to  each  other.  Any  group  of  related 
single  persons  domiciled  together 

I  OWN  ACCOUNT:  an  individual  or  partner  doing  business,  with  no  employees, 
and  unincorporated 

|PRIiiAHY  '..ORKEU:  the  head  of  the  family  if  he  was  a  "worker";  otherwdse 
the  oldest  "worker"  is  the  primary  worker 

I  PRIVATE  EMPLOri£a;T:  employment  by  any  employer,  including  governments, 
except  program  woikers  certified  for  relief 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SEliVICE:  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, etc. 

I  PROGRAM  EMPLOTftiEI^:  ViPA,  NYA,  CCC,  excepting  administrative  and  non- 
certified  workers 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  PRIVATE  SiT^LOY^'EMT:  same  as  "candidates  for  private  em- 
ployment" 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  N.E.C.:  firemen  (fire  dept.).  ^ards.  watchmen  and  door- 
keepers. Labox*ers  (public  service),  tlarshalls^  sheriffs,  detectives, 
etc.  Officials  and  inspectors  (city,  county,  state,  U.  S.).  Police- 
men, other  public  sendee  pursuits 

SECOrJDAhY  VOIiKEa:  all  "woiters"  except  the  primary  vorkers 

SEEKING  V*ORK:  persons  without  either  private  or  program  employment,  who 
actively-  sought  work  during  survey  we^  May  7  -  13,  1939.  In  the 
text,  this  group  has  often  been  combined  with  the  "employed  program" 
group  i*io  actually  were  also  in  the  narket  for  private  enplqyment, 
and  the  combined  groi:^  considered  as  prospects  for  private  enploymoit 

SOCIAL-EOONOmC  GROUPS:  professional  persons;  proprietors,  managers,  and 
officials;  clerks  md  kindred  workers;  skilled  workers  and  foremen; 
semi-skilled  workers;  servant  classes,  laborers,  unskilled  workers, 
etc. 

miPOKAKELT  INACTIVE:  see  "inactive" 

TRADE:  banking  and  brokerage,  insurance  and  real  estate,  automobile 

agencies  and  filling  stations,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  etc.   (in 
Chapter  I,  trade  includes  only  the  retail  and  rholesale  trade;  sep- 
arate classifications  are  used  for  "Finance,"  "Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance"; filling  stations  are  included  under  "Personal,  Bus- 
iness aid  Professional  Services") 

TRANSPORTATION  A  AD   00  .IIUTII CATION:  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets, 
roads  and  sewers;  garages  and  automobile  laundries;  postal  service, 

steam  r^lroads,  telegraph  and  telephone,  etc.  (in  Ch?pter  I  only, 
however,  ''Transportation"  has  a  separate  elaf^sification  and  includes 
steam  and  street  railroads,  bus  lines,  taxicab  companies,  waterways, 
the  Port  of  Albany,  etc.;  but  not  road  and  sewer  construction  and 
maintenance,  public  garages) 

TYPE  OF  FAlilLY:  normal, broken  or  other  (which  see) 

UIS2IPL0YED:  same  as  "seeking  work" 

USUAL  OCCUPATION:  that  work  which  a  person  considers  his  or  her  usual 
occupation  and  in  which  he  has  had  experience 

VJORKER:  any  person  in  the  labor  market 
IflDRKIiJG:  see  "employed" 
WW.  STATUS:  see  "employment  status" 
!SPA:  Work  Projects  Administration 


SU!fl.!ARY  Aim  FINDINGS 

The  stability  of  government  employment  (which,  during  the  past  decade, 
has  expanded  while  factories  renerally  ^'-ere  OT>erating  at  subnormal  emTiloy- 
raent  ratios)  accounts  for  a  less  unfavorable  en^loyment  situation  in  Al- 
bany than  in  other  cities  more  industrial  in  character. 

In  the  industrial  cities  of  Birmingham,  New  Bedford,  San  Francisco, 
and  Toledo  a  survey  was  made  of  the  labor  market  at  about  the  same  time 
8S  the  Albany  survey.  The  unemployed  who  were  actively  seeking  work,  work- 
ers with  Drogram  employment,  temT»orarily  inactive  workers,  may  fairly  be 
considered  i  s  the  section  of  the  labor  market  experiencing  employment  diffi- 
culties. All  the  other  workers  definitely  had  private  en^loynent.  In  Al- 
bany about  17 J  percent  of  ell  available  workers  were  in  the  group  experienc- 
ing employment  difficulties;  in  Birmingham  the  percentage  was  26,  New  Bedford 
29,  San  Francisco  20  and  Toledo  30. 

The  Albany  workers  depending  upon  p-^ogram  ejnr:)loyment  constituted  2.9 
percent  of  all  available  workers;  in  New  Bedford  and  San  Francisco  5  percent, 
in  Birmingham  6  percent,  and  in  Toledo  11  percent  were  employed  on  program 
work.  Those  without  any  employment  and  actively  seeking  work  represented 
about  11  percent  of  the  available  workers  in  Ali  any,  12  percent  in  Toledo, 
13  percent  in  Birmingham  and  17  percent  in  New  Bedford;  San  Francisco  rfiowed 
a  slightly  lower  ratio  than  Albany,  10  percent.  Those  on  program  work 
and  those  without  work  but  actively  seeking  it,  added  together  form  a 
group  of  candidates  for  private  emnloyment. 
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The  survey  tabulated  about  60,000  workers  as  in  the  labor  market, 
^1,000  men  and  19,000  women.  =* 

There  rere  3100  more  available  female  v.'crkers  in  19:^9  than  "'ere  "gain- 
fully occupied"  in  1930.  Doubtless  the  long  depression  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  increase,  V/omen  entered  the  labor  market  in  large 
numbers  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  becoming  breadwinners  in  families 
where  the  ipen  were  unable  to  find  work  or  were  able  to  find  it  only  intep- 
ulttently.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  entrance  of  women  upon 
working  careers  wrs  aire:  dy  well  under  way  before  the  long  depression  and 
that  some  part  of  the  3100  increase  in  Albany  represents  a  continuance  of  an 

established  trend. 

This  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers  changed  the  percent- 
age of  the  labor  market  represented  by  the  female  sector  from  27»9  percent 
in  1930  to  32.2  percent  in  1939. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  women  than  of  the  men  were  under  25-  After 
25,  marriage  retires  many  v;omen  from  the  labor  market,  and  a  pmaller  nercent- 
age  of  the  women  than  of  the  men  were  aged  25  or  over. 

Almost  76  percent  of  all  the  workers  con?)rising  the  Albany  Labor  Mar- 
ket, were  frcm  25-to-64  years  old.  Another  13.5  percent  were  from  20-to-2A. 
Just  5  percent  were  under  20  and  3.9  percent  were  65  or  over.  For  the  rest, 
the  age  is  not  known. 

In  ar^  period  of  definite  business  depression,  generally  speaking,  cer- 
tain groups  are  most  likely  to  be  severely  affected.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey, the  following  groups  of  workers  stood  out  as  experiencing  employment 
difficulties  to  a  greater  extent  thru  other  groups: 

l^The  total  of  Tjersons  tabulated  from  usable  schedule p  ^-as  123,8^9;  the  1940 
ponulation  as  announced  is  130,577,  about  5.43  xjercent  more  than  were  in- 
cluded In  survey  tabulations. 


(1)  Inexjjerienced  workers  and  workers  with  no  "usual 
occupation" 

(2)  Youth  l6-to-19  and  20-to-2A.  (Women  fared  better 
than  men) 

(3)  Workers  65  and  over 

(4)  Negroes 

(5)  Slcilled  and  unskilled  vjorkers,  as  compared  with  oi.her 
social-economc  groups 

(6)  V'orkers  v.hose  "urual"  occupctions  were  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries;  or  trans  r:ort  at  ion 

(7)  Single  men  as  compared  with  those  in  other  marital 
status  (more  than  K2   percent  of  them  under  25  years 
old  vvith  a  he^vy  burden  of  inexperience  or  no  usual 
occupation) 

(8)  V/orkers  whose  education  stopped  vdth  one  of  the 
first  8  grades 

(9)  V/orkers  in  the  lower-income  section  of  the  city 
(Section  A) 

(1)  The  inexperienced  and  those  with  no  "usual  occupation":  these 
workers  made  up  one-twelfth  of  all  the  labor  market.  About  4.7  percent 
of  all  workers  in  priv-  te  employment  were  without  a  "usual  occupation"; 
but  none  of  them  was  wiii.out  any  experience.  Those  on  program  work  in- 
cluded none  without  experience  of  some  sort  but  they  did  include  16.2  ' 
percent  who  had  no  usual  occupation.  The  temporarily  inactive  v.orkers 
(laid  off  on  account  of  temporary  illness,  slack  work,  etc.)  included 
5.5  percent  who  were  inexperienced  and  10,1  percent  unable  to  claim  a 
jurual  occupation.  The  unemployed  actively  seeking  rork,  counted  13.4  per- 
cent of  their  number  as  inexperienced  and  17  -oercent  without  a  usual  occupa- 
|tion,  a  total  of  over  30  percent. 

Program  v.orkers  and  the  unemployed  taken  togetl  cr  represented  about 
lone-seventh  of  all  available  workers,  and  were  all  in  the  market  for 
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prLvate  enplpyment:  irsU  over  a  fourth  of  their  cotabined  total  vrere  un- 
able to  ahow  eoqperlence  or  point  to  an  occapation  nhich  the7  could  claim 
••  "asual*.  Only  in  tiass  of  general  proaperitj  and  atrong  denand  for 
workers  are  thoae  without  experience  or  aoM  occapation  thej  can  claim 
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as  their  own  entirely  free  from  employment  difficulties • 

The  mere  size  of  these  under-experienced  groups  among  the  workers 
with  employment  difficulties  is  not  a  cause  of  apecisl  comment,  even 
though  4  to  6  times  as  great  relatively  as  in  the  case  of  the  privately 
mtplayed.    Of  these  under-experienced  workersj  more  than  half  were  imder 
25  yeara  old. 

But  the  inea^rienced  and  those  without  special  training  are  among 
the  heaviest  sufferers  from  depressed  conditions.  While  not  necessarily 
the  last  to  be  reemployed  when  the  dempjid  for  wozicers  presses  on  the 
supply,   their  reeDoplpyment  is  likely  to  lag  behind  other  groups. 

(2)  Youth  was  particularly  unfortunate,  for  many  reasons,  princi- 
pal anong  liiich  was  the  paucity  of  available  jobs.  A  hardship  was  in- 
evitably ijqposed  upon  youth  of  both  sexes  idio  were  anxious  to  go  to  woxk  - 
their  earnings  were  often  much  needed  to  keep  the  family  afloat.  The 
result  of  the  long  depression  on  youth  need  not  be  emphasized  here  -  it 
has  received  widespread  sympathetic  attention,  as  it  should. 

The  facts  are  that  in  Albany,  young  men  under  20  remained  in  school 
longer  perforce  than  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  1930  Census.  A 
little  more  than  20  percent  of  the  l6-year-old  boys  in  1930,  but  only  7.7 
percent  in  1939  had  entered  the  labor  market.  The   figures  for  17-year-old 
boys  were  U  percent  in  1930  and  25.5  percent  in  1939;  for  those  aged  IB 


aoA  19  years  68.4  percent  in  1930,  58.5  percent  in  1939.  Beyond  age  19, 
the  1939  percentage  was  approxiiHitely  like  that  of  1930. 

Relatively  fewer  girls  under  20  ysara  old  entered  the  labor  market 
in  1939  than  in  1930.  However,  actually  and  relatively  more  young  women 
betiveen  20  and  30  were  in  the  labor  market  in  1939  than  in  1930,  finding 
eBploynent  in  clerical  vrork  and  as  servants,  as  well  as  in  trade  and 
the  professions.  The  survey  does  not  disclose  the  extent  to  i^ich  these 
young  women  disDlaced  men  -  occunied  Jobs  which  otherwise  would  normally 
be  performed  by  man.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  both  in  1930  and  in 
1939  relatively  more  woman  aged  20-to-24  were  in  the  labor  market  tnan 
of  those  aged  25  years  or  more.  Harriage  and  the  assimption  of  family 
responsibilities  furnish  the  reason  for  the  decreasing  percentages 
after  age  24. 

Young  men  found  it  harder  to  get  jobs  than  did  young  women.  ^Shila  31mB 
percent  of  the  young  women  under  20  who  had  entered  the  labor  market  were 
imemployed,  actively  seeking  work,  the  percentage  was  even  greater,  35*2  pez^ 
cent,  in  the  case  of  young  men  under  20* 

Adding  those  who  were  on  program  work  to  those  actively  seeking  work 
and  considering  them  candidates  for  private  employment,  the  percentage  of 
Toong  women  was  33*6,  of  young  men,  40.8. 

The  next  age  group  20-to-24,  though  in  better  shape,  nevertheless 
found  17.9  percent  of  the  .yoiing  men  and  13.9  percent  of  the  young  women  unem- 
ployed, actively  seeking  work.  Adding  the  program  workers,  20.7  percent  of 
the  young  men  and  15.3  percent  of  the  young  women  were  candidates  for  private 
employment. 

(3)  The  older  workers,  particularly  those  who  had  rei|ched  65  and  beyond^ 
Buffered  more  employment  difficulties  than  those  in  what  mi^t  be  conaidered 
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their  beet  workliig  years.  This  Is  definitely  true  of  the  Ben,  23.9  percent 
of  ulioa  in  the  65-and-oTer  group  were  either  working  on  program  or  uneaployed 
and  actively  seeking  wooric  or  tcn5>orarily  inactive.  For  the  jaen  45-to-64  the 
percentage  waa  19. 1,  In  the  case  of  the  wonen,  a  little  over  IB  percent  in 
both  age  groupe  were  either  on  program  work  or  actively  seeking  work  or  tem- 
porarily inactlTW.  The  women  were  affected  less  sharply  than  the  men  of  these 

ages* 

(A)  Around  1500  negroes  were  counted  hy  the  survey  as  in  the  labor  market, 
of  itiom  70  percent  had  private  employment  d.s*w«  The  other  30  percent  were 
having  employment  difficulties,  including  the  9  percent  for  whom  porogram  em- 
ployment was  caring,  a  little  over  17  percent  who  were  without  employment  and 
actively  seeking  work,  and  U  percent  temporarily  inactive.  Clearly  the  em- 
ployment situation  hit  them  harder  than  It  did  either  the  native  or  foreign- 
bom  whites.  About  two-thirds  of  all  the  negro  workers  in  the  labor  market 
were  nales  and  the  sexes  shared  the  enployment  difficulties  in  just  about  the 
•ams  proportions;  althou^  very  few  negro  women  were  employed  on  program  work, 
eombining  the  program  workers  and  the  unemployed  seeking  work  makms  a  group 
of  negro  candidates  for  private  enployment  just  about  two-thirds  males  and 

one-third  females. 

Ode  of  the  reasons  for  this  large  percentage  of  negroes  having  employ- 
ment difficulties  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  unskilled  work- 
ers, as  a  gxtMip  distinctly  at  a  disadvantage  in  depression  times. 

(5)  Skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  compared  with  semi-skilled  workers 
or  the  clerical  group  or  the  professions  showed  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  candidates  for  private  employment.  Relatively,  clerks  and  kindred  worioera 


found  it  less  difficult  to  get  or  hold  emDloyment  at  the  time  of  this  survey 
than  the  3  other  tjrincipal  social-economic  groups.  Apparently  the  semi-skilled 
v/orkers  v:ere  in  better  shane  than  those  claFsified  as  skilled  or  unskilled, 
although  all  3  groups  v/ere  finding  more  difficulty  than  did  the  clerical 

workers. 

(6)  'Vorkers  whoso  usual  occu-oations  had  T)laced  them  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  in  the  transT)ortation  field:  emr>loyment  in  Albany's  factories 
as  reported  by  the  State  Labor  Department's  Division  of  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation was  showing  a  generally  upward  trend  during  1939,  although  the  month  of 
May  when  the  survey  was  taken  wrs  the  low  point  of  the  year.  After  July  in 
that  year  the  upward  trend  resumed,  but  the  average  of  monthly  indexes  for  the 
y^ar  1939  ran  almost  12  r>oints  behind  the  average  for  1937.  Although  payrolls 
indexes  show  the  1939  annual  average  only  about  10  points  behind  the  average 
of  1937,  the  comT>aratively  bettor  index  on  rwyrolls  than  on  emnloynent  is  be- 
liRved  to  result  in  large  oart  from  more  full-time  and  less  -oart-time  work, 
some  increases  in  rjay,  and  in  a  leaser  degree  in  1939  to  actual  reeffloloyment. 
This  is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  emnloyment  indexes  for  the  months  of 
1939  averaged  almost  12  points  better  than  for  the  year  1938,  althou^  still 
almost  12  points  behind  1937;  but  it  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  payrolls^ 
indexes  for  the  months  of  1939  produced  an  average  for  the  year  more  than  17 
points  higher  than  the  1938  average  and  less  than  ID  points  behind  the  1937 
average.  (Both  eii9)loyment  and  payrolls  indexes  continued  cheir  upward  trend 
in  19^0,  an  average  of  the  monthly  figures  showing  an  employment  gain  of  3.4 
TH)int8  and  a  payrolls  gain  of  4  points  over  1939).  1/ 
U/The  indexes  referred  to  are  based  on  the  1925-27  average  as  100. 
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Foricers  claiming  their  usual  occupations  in  manufacturing  and  mechrn- 
ieal  industries  ifore  harder  hit  than  those  in  other  industry  grouT)8.  About 
12,2  percent  of  them  nere  actively  seetdlng  nork^  while  another  3-6  percent 
were  relying  on  program  employnent,  tiie  2  groups  totaling  15.8  percent  who 
were  in  the  market  for  private  eF4)loyir.ent.  Ko  other  major  industry  group  of 
workers  showed  as  high  a  percentage  of  workers  v.ithout  private  eiqployment*  In 
fact>  if  the  4.2  percent  T;ho  were  teinporarily  inactive  be  also  included  it  ap- 
pears that  an  even  20  percent  of  these  workers  who  belonged  in  the  manufactux^ 
ing  and  mechanic**!  indust'  ies  were  experiencing  difficulty.  V/omen  were  a  lit- 
tle better  off  than  nien  as  a  group,  with  16,2  percent  experiencing  employment 
difficulties  against  20.9  percent  of  the  men. 

Workers  claiming  transportation  and  coniffiunications  as  their  usual  occupa- 
tional industry  who  depended  on  program  employment  d.s.w.  represented  5»^   per- 
cent; another  7.6  percent  were  without  employment  and  actively  seeking  work. 
Thus  a  total  of  13 .A  percent  were  candidates  for  private  einployment,  and  if 
the  4.8  percent  who  were  tentporarily  inactive  be  added,  as  many  as  18.2  per- 
cent of  all  this  trans'^ortation  and  coramunicetionp  grou-^  of  r*otk^rp  were  hav- 
ing em^oloyment  difficulties.  7/oiaen,  with  only  7  percent  having  employment 
difficulties,  fared  reL- tively  much  better  than  the  men,  whose  p  rc^ntage  was 

nearly  20. 

None  of  the  other  grouDS  was  as  hard  hit  as  the  two  just  discussed.  Of 
workers  usually  in  trade  occupations,  nearly  90  percent  had  private  employment, 
in  the  nrofessions  nearly  92  Tjercent,  in  the  service  grouns  (exce^it  public  ser- 
vice) about  86  nercent,  and  in  the  clas!*  called  public  service  n.e.e.  (certain 
groups  of  government  emtjloyees)  almost  93  nereent. 

(7)  Single  Bsn  as  comwred  with  those  in  other  marital  status:  only  77.7 


percent  of  the  single  men  in  the  l?bor  market  v;ere  eirrnloyed,  conpared  with 
about  8?  pcrc  nt  for  the  wido\7ed,  divorced  rjid  separfited,  and  over  89  per- 
cent of  the  rnfrried  pen.  The  single  men  represented  sli^'htly  nore  than  30 
percent  of  the  men  in  the  labor  market  and  about  tv/o-f ifths  of  them  were  under 
25  years  old;  more  than  half  of  the  single  young  men  unemDloyed  and  actively 
seeking  work  were  under  25  years  old. 

(8)  tVorkers  whose  educe tion  stopped  with  one  of  the  first  8  grades:  about 
UO  percent  of  all  available  workers  w^o  were  in  private  employment  had  discon- 
tinued their  education  at  some  grade  up  to  and  including  the  eighth,  but  a  little 
over  50  T)ercent  of  the  unemoloyed  actively  seeking  work,  nearly  65  percent  of 
those  on  program  employment  and  nearly  62  percent  of  the  temporarily  inactive 
workers.  In  the  case  of  men,  these  percentages  were  3«5  to  5  points  higher,  and 
they  were  considerately  lower  in  the  case  of  the  women,  but  the  contrast  between 

those  with  private  employment  and  those  with  employment  difficull.ies  was  sharp 
in  both  cases.  On  the  other  hand.  Just  as  sharp  a  contrast  existed  among  those 

who  finished  senior  high  school  or  college  work,  except  that  the  percent^iges 
were  in  reverse:  a  decidedly  hi/^her  percentage  of  the  privately  employed  fin- 
ished F'  nior  hi'  h  school  or  rome  hir:her  education  than  was  true  of  the  program 
workers,  the  unemployed  who  were  actively  seeking  work,  or  the  temporarily 
inactive.  This  is  generally  true  of  either  sex,  but  it  is  notable  that  where- 
as almost  22  percent  of  the  men  finished  senior  high  school  and  about  12  pep- 
cent  more  had  one  or  more  years  of  higher  education,  aljnost  36  percent  of  the 
women  went  through  senior  liigh  school  and  stopped,  while  10.7  percent  continued 
t  eir  education  beyond  that  point. 

These  figures  make  almost  too  apparent  for  comment  the  value  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  to  workers  who  are  able  to  aoruire  it.  One  cannot  over- 
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look  the  fact  that  generally  hard  times  work  against  the  continuance  of 
edaeation  even  through  the  secondaxy  schools  in  f  anilies  irtiere  the  need 
for  incoM  is  iJipepatiYe.  Hor  can  the  fact  be  oTerlooked,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  the  young  people  included  in  this  survey  actually 
continued  their  educatlan  longer  than  th^  desired  or,  in  some  cases, 
than  the  family's  need  of  their  earning  pcfmr  wDuld  dictate,  because 
of  the  paucity  of  available  Jobs. 

IrrespoctlTe  of  the  reasons  for  abbreriating  formal  education,  the 
ftaet  seems  dear  that  such  abbre-riatlon  short  of  graduation  from  senior 
hi^  school  has ,  with  usual  exceptions,  proven  a  handicap. 

(9)  Ibxkers  in  the  loner  income  sectLim  of  the  city.  Section  A: 
this  section  includes  32.3  percent  of  all  persons  tabulated  in  the  sur- 
vey and  32.3  percent  of  the  available  workers.  However,  only  75.6  percent 
of  the  available  workers  were  in  private  ei^ploymmat,  compared  with  more  than 
83  percent  in  Section  B  and  92  percent  In  Section  C.  In  other  words, 
whereas  in  the  medium  income  Section  B,  16.4  percent  of  the  available  work- 
ers were  having  aaploymcnt  difficulUes  md  in  the  higher-income  Sectton  C 
only  8  percent,  in  SectLcn  A  almost  one-fourth  of  all  the  available  workers 
were  having  employment  difficulties. 

This  section  is  also  marked  by  more  than  its  proporUon  of  the  city's 
total  cf  youth  under  25  years  old;  .of  ineaqperienced  workers  and  workers 
M.th  no  wual  occupation;  of  un&illed  workers;  of  workers  with  compar- 
atively abbreviated  formal  education;  of  persons  counted  as  1-person  fam- 
ilies; of  families  larger  than  U  persons  each;  of  families  idth  3  or  more 
workers.  Section  A  also,  thou^  comorising  only  32.3  percent  of  the 
persons  included  in  the  survey  tabulations,  claimed  almost  41  percent 
of  the  foreign-bom  and  more  than  92  percent  of  the  negroes,  as  well 
as  nearly  80  percent  of  the  comparatively  few  persons  of  "other"  races. 


In  other  words,  Section  A  is  characterized  by  personal,  family  and  edu- 
cational conditions  which  accompany  lower-income  groups  and  which  go  far  to 
account  for  disproportionate  enqployment  difficulties.  There  is  nothing  star- 
tling in  the  plain  indication  that  special  efforts  to  overcome  economic  diffi- 
culties through  educational  and  other  welfare  work  are  concentrated  partic- 
olsrly  in  this  section « 

Certain  grouTss  of  workers  stood  out  with  a  percentage  of  employment 
difficulties  strikingly  lower  than  the  average: 


(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 

(a 


Heads  of  families 

Workers  between  25-and-44  (both  men  and  women) 

Workers  in  the  higher  income  Section  C 

Professional  persons;  proprietors  and  managers;  clerical 
workers;  as  compared  with  other  social-economic  groups 

Workers  employed  in  public  service  (government) 


(a)  Heads  of  families:  that  workers  with  family  responsibilities 
were  given  more  consideration  by  employers  during  difficult  times  than 
was  given  to  others  is  to  be  expected.  Of  the  46,400  families  in  the 
city,  women  were  recognized  as  the  heads  of  nearly  13,000*  IHiat  leaves 
33,400  male  heads  of  families.  Of  the  13,000  woaan  heads  of  families, 
^•000  were  in  the  labor  market,  5,000  of  whom  were  counted  as  1-person 
families,  2,000  as  heads  of  families  of  2  or  more  persons. 

About  87.5  percent  of  these  women  who  were  heads  of  families  had  em- 
ployment d.s.w. ,  as  did  88.8  percent  of  the  men  who  were  heads  of  families. 
The  unemployed  actively  seeking  work  represented  8  percent  of  the  male 
l^eads  and  9  percent  of  the  female  heads  of  families,  somewhat  better  than 
^he  average  of  11.2  percent  of  all  available  workers. 
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(b)  VJorkers  between  the  ages  of  ?5-and-U  were  in  tbeir  best  work- 
ing yec'>rs  and  it  is  n  tural  that  this  group  should  have  been  less  affected 
l^  employment  difficulties  th^n  either  the  younger  or  older  workers, 

(c)  V/orkers  in  the  liigher-income  Section  C  were  affected  to  a  less 
degree  than  t  ose  of  either  the  medium-income  Election  B  or  the  lower- 
income  Section  A.  Section  C  is  charc.cterized  by  far  less  than  its  share  of 
inexperienced  workers  and  those  without  a  usual  occupation;  less  tnan  its 
proportion  of  youth  under  25  in  the  labor  mcrketj  less  than  its  share  of 
noTkers   65  and  over  still  in  the  labor  roarket  -  conversely  more  than  its 
■hare  of  workers  who  were  retired  with  or  without  tensions;  slightly 

more  th?tn  its  share  of  3,  U,   and  5  person  femlies,  only  about  two-thirds 
of  its  share  of  larger  families.  Although  Section  C  rewesents  22.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  all  persons  tabulated  it  has  about  two-tiiirds 
of  its  share  of  foreign-bom  white  people  and  only  a  scattering  number  of 
negroes.  Reltively  more  professional  people  and  proprietors,  managers, 
officials,  etc.,  live  in  Section  C.  ReLitively  fewer  skilled,  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  worker?  live  in  Section  C.  The  educ.  tional  advan- 
tages of  available  workers  in  Section  C  stand  out,  in  contrast  particu- 
larly with  Section  A,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  Section  B.  Only  about 
21  percent  of  all  the  workers  in  Section  C  discontinued  their  education 
in  one  of  the  first  eight  grades,  while  in  Section  A  this  was  true  of 
56.6  percent  and  in  Section  B  of  42.3  percent,  miereas  37.2  percent  of 
Section  C's  workers  bad  stopped  school  after  graduation  from  senior  high 
school,  only  18.2  percent  in  Flection  A  and  27.1  percent  in  Section  B  had 
carried  their  education  to  that  noint  before  *'tOT)ping.  It  is  in  higher 
education  that  the  contra ?t  ptands  out  most  shamly:  27.2  percent  of  all 


aTailable  workers  in  Section  C  had  entered  college,  and  16.1  percent 
cofflT)leted  4  years;  in  Section  A  only  5.1  percent  got  through  at  least  one 
year  of  college  out  of  which  2.1  percent  finished  a  4-year  course.  In 
Section  B  the  comparative  figures  were  8.9  percent  and  ^.1  percent. 

In  brief,  tne  characteristics  of  Section  C  are  typical  of  higher-in- 
come groups. 

Section  B  is  the  largest  in  point  of  population,  vdth  ^5.2  perc-nt  of 
all  the  persons  tabulated  in  the  survey.  In  nost  respects  this  represents 
a  typical  group  of  preponderantly  medium-income  workers.  The   workers  in 
Section  B  having  employment  difficuloies  represented  16.4  percent  of  that 
section's  available  workers;  its  youth  under  25  years  oM  were  77  percent 
in  private  emplpynent,  a  middle  point  between  the  68  percent  of  Section  A 
and  the  85  percent  of  Section  C,  and  slightly  better  than  the  city  average 
of  75  percent.  Its  percent. ge  of  private  employment  among  workers  in  the 
other  ages  was  the  same  as  the  city  average.  Its  population  of  native-bom 
whites  and  foreign-bom  whites  is  artprozimately  proportionate,  but  while 
this  section  holds  U5»2  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  survey,  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  negroes  live  there  and  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  small 
number  counted  as  from  "other"  races.  Section  B  is  also  about  uddway  be- 
tvjeen  the  other  two  sections  with  respect  to  educational  record.  Its  rela- 
tive standing  as  to  size  of  families  is  about  in  proTxsrtion  except  it  is 
relatively  first  in  the  number  of  2-per8on  families  and  third  in  the  number 
of  5  person  families. 

(d)  Professional  pcrons  and  proprietors  and  managers  together  consti- 
tuted 17.2  percent  of  all  available  workers;  19.5  percent  of  thore  who  had 
private  employment  d.s.w.;  but  only  5.4  percent  of  those  depending  on  program 
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nork,  5.9  percent  of  the  uneB?)loyed  actively  seeking  work,  and  8.6  percent 
of  the  ten^Dorarily  inactive  workers.  To  put  it  another  nay,  only  about  6 
percent  were  having  enQjloyinent  difficulties. 

In  brief  the  survey  finds  that: 

1.  Albany,  a  capital  city,  is  so  influenced  by  the  employment 
of  one-sixth  of  its  workers  by  govemnent  that  employnent 
difficulties  were  less  severely  felt  than  in  cities  more 
typically  industrial  in  character. 

2»     The  manufacturing  or  factory  section  of  the  Albany  labor 
market  ccaanands  the  services  of  about  one-seventh  of  all 
available  workers.  Albany  has  only  a  handful  of  large 
manufacturing  plants,  a  small  number  of  coo^paratively 
medium  size  and  a  widely  diversified  number  of  small  in- 
dustries. 

3.  The  city,  because  of  its  composite  character  as  a  labor  mar- 
ket T.as  perhaps  slow  to  feel  the  results  of  general  depres- 
sion and,  by  the  same  token,  may  perhaps  be  slow  to  share 
in  the  general  pickup  under  the  defense  program.  The  vast 
majority  of  its  manufacturing  plants,  being  small,  have,  at 
this  writing  in  March  19U,  little  if  any  government  con- 
tract work. 

i.  The  Albany  groups  of  workers  in  program  employment,  or  unem- 
ployed and  actively  seeking  work,  or  ten^wrariOy  inactive 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  were  coaoposed  in  striking  measure 
of  the  inexperienced,  the  youth  under  25  yeare  old,  woiicers 
65  or  over,  unskilled  workers,  workers  with  abbreviated  ed- 
ucation. Relatively  more  negroes  suffered  employment  di^^" 
culties  tlian  white  people.  Workers  who  had  formerly  depended 
on  employment  in  factories  or  transportation  suffered  rela- 
tively more  than  workers  depending  on  employment  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  or  the  various  service  groups. 

5.  The  workers  and  families  in  the  lower-income  section  of  the 
city  experienced  relatively  much  greater  employment  diffi- 
culties than  those  in  the  medium-income  and  the  higher- 
income  sections.  The  lower-income  section  had  slightly  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  T>oT5ulation,  included  nearly  half 
the  candidates  for  private  emoloyment.  This  section  also 
exhibited  other  upual  characteristics  of  lower- income  groups: 
disTJTonortionately  more  young  T>eoT5le,  disnroTjortionately  more 
of  the  larger  families,  dist)ror>ortionately  more  of  thope  with 
educational  handicaps,  diffproT>ortionately  more  of  the  workers 


forced  out  of  the  labor  market  by  illness  or  injury,  dispro- 
portionately more  of  the  unskilled  workers  including  a  large 
proportion  of  negroes,  disproportionately  more  of  the  inex- 
perienced workers  and  those  vdth  no  "usual  occupation".  This 
lower-income  section,  Section  A,  includes  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  welfare  cases.  Over  60  percent  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  home  relief  lived  in  Section  A,  whose  population 
was  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  city's  total. 

6,  In  practically  all  reFoects,  Section  B,  the  medium-income 
section,  v;as  typically  medium-income  in  its  characteristics. 

7,  Section  C,  the  higher-income  part  of  the  city  was  character- 
ized by  conditions  the  reverse  of  those  in  Section  A  in  al- 
most every  particular.  There  were  disproportionately  fewer 
lar^e  fanilies,  relfitively  less  than  one-third  of  the  employ- 
ment difficulties  of  Section  A,  one-half  of  those  of  Section 
B;  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  workers  with  less  then  a 
senior  high  school  education;  more  than  20  p  rcent  of  the 
workers  had  finished  college,  CQB9>ared  with  3«4  percent  in 
Section  A. 

8.  Available  for  defense  work  are  such  of  the  8350  candidates 
for  private  eraployment  as  have  not  since  the  survey  been 
satisfactorily  placed.  Tables  117  to  123  inclusive,  in  the 
appendix,  give  the  number  of  men  and  wonen  in  each  social- 
econoiidc  group,  each  major  industry  group  and  subindustry, 
and  for  each  occupation  usually  followed* 

9.  Doubtless  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  3538  individuals 
in  business  "on  their  own  account"  and  classified  by  lines 
of  business  in  Chapter  I  were  actually  av -liable  and  anxious 
for  private  employment.  The  number  of  such  individuals  was 
abnormal,  due  to  emergency  entry  by  many  unemployed  into 
small  businesses  requiring  little  capital,  most  of  whom 
reenter  private  enployment  as  opportunities  arise* 
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CHAFTS  I 
COyPOSITION  OF  THE  ALBANY  LABOR  MAHKgT 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  Nefw  Ycrk  State.  It  ^ands  at  the  crossroads 
of  traffic  east  and  T«cst  to  and  from  New  England,  of  traffic  north  and 
south  betneen  upper  Rew  Tork  and  Canada  and  downstate  New  York.  It  Is  the 
nearest  Atlantic  port  to  the  Great  Lakes  with  a  channel  down  the  Hud*)n 
River  to  the  sea  acconmodatlng  ocean-going  freighter?; it  nay  boa?t  f>ub8tan- 

tial  industrial  activity.  The  largest  single-unit  grain  elevator  in  the 
world  is  located  here.  It  is,  of  course,  a  distributing  center.  It  la 
am  of  the  largest  icail  transfer  points  in  the  United  States.  Tourists, 
both  sunaaer  and  winter,  find  Albany  a  oonvend^ent  and  interesting  stopover 

point. 

The  oldest  existing  chartered  city  in  the  original  13  states  (1^86), 
Albeny  has  many  points  of  interest.  It  is  a  clean,  well-kept  city,  marked 
by  broad  main  avenues  and  beautiful  paries.  Old  mansions  and  modem  homes 
together  with  the  capitol  and  other  state  buildings,  the  city  hall,  the 
court  houses  and  the  churches  lend  an  air  of  comfcrtablB  stability;  ftoiJe 
modem  hotels,  office  buildings  and  other  comnercial  and  industrial  struc- 
tures give  Albany  its  air  of  prosperous  activity. 

Early  Dutch  settlers  stamped  their  culture  upon  the  conmumity.  Later 
this  cultuxe  was  mixed  with  that  of  Qiglish  tradesmen.  The  Dutch-Eiiglirfi 
tinge  persists  today,  though  Albany  has  since  absorbed  a  good-sized  foreiffir- 
b<rn  group,  which  with  its  first  and  second  generations  numbered  in  1930 
about  50,000  Irish,  Germans,  Italians,  English,  Scotsmen,  Poles  and  Russians. 

Albany's  appearance,  that  of  a  white-collar  community,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  governniBnt  employees.  About  one- 
sixth  of  all  workers  find  their  eaployi^nt  in  the  State,  County,  City 

and  Federal  government  offices. 
^  U.S .  Census 


As  a  market  for  labor,  the  city  offers  a  i^de  choice  of  occupations  in 
industry,  trade,  the  services,  the  professions  and  government. 

According  to  the  1940  census  figures,  the  population  is  130,577. 
According  to  the  labor  market  survey,  the  available  working  population 
represents  about  48  percent  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  48  percent  of 
the  population  is  in  the  so-called  labor  market,  which  includes  all  workers: 

s/ 

employers,  employees,  and  individuals  "on  own  account**. 

In  May  1939,  the  Albany  labor  market  survey  obtained  usable  schedules 
of  information  covering  about  60,000  workers.   Heads  and  officials  of  both 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  businesses  are  included  in  this  figure. 
The  employers  of  the  city  comprised  about  2850  corporations,  partnerships 
and  individuals.  Included  in  the  figure  of  60,000  workers  are  some  3538 
individuals  working  on  "own  account**  who  did  not  report  employing  anyone 

and  therefore  were  not  counted  as  employers,  though  they  are  of  course  po- 

2/ 
tential  employers. 
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l/This  figure  includes  1750  workers  under  program  employment,  and  6595 
persons  actively  seeking  work  at  the  time  of  the  survey  (May  7-13,  1939). 
The  total  number  of  employers  by  type  of  business  or  activity  has  not  here- 
tofore been  compiled;  the  figures  used  in  this  chapter  were  compiled  for  this 
report  from  data  furnished  by,  or  secured  from  records  of,  the  New  Tork  State 
Department  of  Labor  (Division  of  Statistics  and  Information;  Division  of 
Placement  and  Unemployment  Insurance;  and  Division  of  Inspection),  the  State 
Comptroller's  office,  the  Albany  City  Civil  Service  Department,  the  Albany 
County  Treasurer,  the  local  offices  of  federal  agencies,  supplemented  by 
data  obtained  on  our  survey  schedules.  Many  residents  of  Albany  are  employed 
in  nearby  communities,  such  as  Rensselaer,  Watervliet,  Cohoes,  Troy, 
Schenectady  and  other  places.  On  the  other  hand,  many  residents  of  these  and 
and  other  nearby  communities  come  to  work  dally  in  Albany.  The  number  is  not 
Icnown  in  either  case.  Figures  given  cover  enterprises  operating  in  Albany. 

Z/ThBBe   **individuals  on  own  account"  are  shown  in  a  ssDarate  column  in  each 
table  showing  subclassifications  of  business  or  services,  throughout  the  rest 
of  this  chapter.  Adding  this  number  to  the  number  of  "employers'*  will  give 
the  total  number  of  establishments  or  enterprises. 
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Diversified  work  Is  offered  hj  employers  In  the  folloidng  main  lines 


of  aetlTity. 


Table  No,  1 


No.  of 


IndirLduals  Percent  of  All 

on  Oim    No.  of    Aval  labia  Workers 
Acconnt   Wortpers  ^  in  the  Labor  Uaitet 


Got 


nt 


Manufacturing  &  Ifechani- 
caL  Industries 

Services  (business,  pex^ 
sonal  and  professional) 

S/ 
Public  Utilities  and 


Transportation  and 
housing 


Contracting 

Real  Estate^  Insurance 

Finance 

Itiscellaneous  businesses 

Iii8titution8(  religiousy 
ucational,  charitable, 
health,  etc.) 

Churches 

Domestic  Servants 


4 
1122 

171 

968 
4 

70 
233 
79 
22 
56 

39 
87 

2855 


1D54 


32 


1607 


156 

473 

157 

12 


3538 


10,002 
9,867 

8.554 

7,815 
2,851 

2,263 

1,777 

1,227 

436 

947 
368 

2.612 
49,141 


16.7 
16.4 

U.3 

13.0 
4.7 

3.8 
3.0 
2.0 
0.7 
0.7 

1.6 

0.6 

3^  A/ 


Seeking  work  during  survey  neek 
Working  on  relief  progrsm  d.s.w. 
Tteporarily  inactive  workers 
Unaccounted  for  ^ 


11.0  V 
2.9  V, 
3.3  4/ 

TooTo 


6,595 

1,750 

1,992 

5B 

60,000 

V  "Workers'*  includes  both  employers  and  eiq>loyed,  as  well  as  those  on  their 

"own  account". 

2/  Utilities  include  only  electric  powper  and  light,  and  gas. 

f/  The  Labor  Market  Survey  i*iich  found  60,000  workers  was  limited  to  Albany 

residents  only.  There  is  no  way  at  present  of  knowing  how  many  of  them  coia- 

■ute  to  work  outside  the  city  and  therefore  are  not  Included  in  the  above  in- 

diBtry  groups;  nor  how  many  non-residents  come  to  work  in  the  city  daily  from 

nburban  nearby  hones.  A  seffnent  of  the  labor  market  must  remain  unassignable 

to  specific  industries.  Only  an  intensive,  thorou^  business  survey  can  comr- 

plete  the  picture. 

^  See  note  1/  on  preceding  page  -  these  percentages,  based  on  a  special  study 

and  different  sources,  vary  only  slightly  from  those  of  the  survey. 


The  2855  employers  include  some  1582  who  gave  employment  to  only  1,  2 
or  3  workers  each,  for  a  total  of  Just  over  3000  workers.  Of  the  latter 
employers,  51  were  irtiolesalers,  50  were  manufacturers,  150  were  contractors, 
600  were  retailers,  142  ran  small  eating  and  drinking  places,  72  operated 
automobile  filling  stations  or  repair  shops,  244  offered  miscellaneous  other 
business  and  personal  services,  211  were  professional  practitioners,  and  62 
were  in  miscellaneous  lines.  All  the  other  employers  had  4  or  more  workers 

each. 

Government  takes  about  one-sirth  of  the  workers  in  the  labor  market 

Such  a  large  percentage  of  the  more  than  60,000  workers  in  Albany  find 
employment  with  the  state,  city,  county  and  federal  offices  that  they  exert 
a  definite,  stabilizing  influence  on  the  trend  of  employment  generally.  Gov- 
ernment work  is  not  usually  as  subject  to  either  seasonal  fluctuations  or  the 
effects  of  general  business  cycles  as  are  the  manufacturing,  contracting, 
trade,  and  service  groups.  This  comparatively  stable  employment  level  for 
one-sirth  of  Albany's  workers  modifies  decidedly  the  influence  which  regional 
and  national  fluctuations  of  seasonal,  cyclical,  or  emergency  nature  would 
otherwiae  exert  on  Albany's  trade  and  service  industries. 

The  state  is  the  largest  governmental  employer.  In  1939,  according  to 
the  payroll  records  of  the  Comptroller's  office,  5425  Albany  residents  were 
working  in  its  Albany  offices,   including  both  those  on  an  annual  basis  and 
those  on  per  diem,  the  latter  largely  temporary.  T^omen  outnumbered  men,  the 
respective  figures  being  2807  and  2618. 

The  City  of  Albany  carried  2462  persons  on  its  payrolls  in  19^9  (  includ- 
ing the  school  system)  and  Albany  County  employed  735.  The  31  federal- 
government  agencies  with  offices  here  gave  employment  to  1380  persons. 

1/Thls  figure  included  only  residents  of  Albany  City.  Doubtless  a  consid- 
erable additional  number  commutes  from  surrounding  territory  daily. 
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FoUofrlng  are  a  statemsnt  and  a  chart  ahowing  the  trend  cf  flmploymant 
by  the  state,  city  and  county  for  the  years  1936,  1937,  1936  and  1939  (no 
figure  for  federal  agencies  is  aTailable  back  of  1939,  when  it  was  1380). 

] 

Kuinber  of  Goremasnt  Bnploarees  in  Albany.  1936-1939 


New  York 

State 

5462 

City  of 
Albany 

26a 

Albaay 
County 

648 

Total 

1936 

8751 

1937 

5619 

2645 

683 

8947 

1938 

5995 

2635 

695 

9325 

1939 

5A25 

2462 

735 

8622 

1940 

5400 

«. 

• 

• 

1/  According  to  "Estimate  of  non-agricultural  emplpynent'*  by  the  U*  S* 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (release  for  June  1940)  employment  in  federal, 
state  anu  local  gOYemment  establishtnants  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  3,805,000  in  1936;  3,915,000  in  1937;  3,997,000  in  1938;  4,077,000  in 
1939  and  4,251,000  in  June  1940.     Federal  employinent  in  the  lAiited  States  as 
a  whole  has  been  steadiiy  trending  upward* 


'  * 
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Business  actlTity  throughout  the  United  States  was  decidedly  better  in 
1937  than  In  1936*  The  pickup  in  factozy  employment  in  Albany  was  between 
9  and  10  percent  over  1936>  according:  to  annual  average  Cf  monthly  index 
numbers* 

GovezTEaent  employment  does  not  necessarily  reflect  industrial  condi- 
tions^  h<»vever>  except  sustained  novements^  and  then  laggingly.  The  pre- 
ceding chairt  shows  only  a  slight  increase  in  1937  notwithstanding  it  was 

3/ 

the  best  year  industrially  for  the  United  States  since  the  Ixaig  depression 
struck  bottoB  early  in  1933.  But  in  1938,  when  factory  employment  in 
Albcmy  dropped  back  almost  24  index  numbers  to  a  point  below  that  of  1933, 
gDvemment  employment  in  Albany  rose  about  4^  percent  awvt  V^yj*     This  was 
occasioned  largely  by  the  state's  employBsnt  of  an  unusual  noaber,  nostly 
temporary >  to  handle  unemployment  insurance  benefits*  This  load  was  shortly 
leveled  off,  so  that  1939  employment  by  the  state  was  back  to  a  point  slight- 
ly belcw  1936*  Ueanwhile  the  1939  annual  average  index  of  factozy  employment 
in  Albany  showed  a  recovery  of  nearly  12  points  over  the  193B  annual  average* 
It  is  clear  that  in  these  particular  years  the  trends  of  govemnent  and 
industzy  went  in  opposite  directions  and  offset  each  other  to  some  extent* 
That  is  aaall  comfort  to  those  2000  or  so  factory  workers  who  had  to  be  laid 
off  In  the  193B  depression^  and  the  nearly  400  fbo  found  temporary  employ- 
ment in  state  offices,  only  to  be  later  released.  Ilie  offset  did,  however, 
serve  to  keep  local  trade  and  services  from  rnxftering  the  full  iji^ct  d 

y 

the  industrial   depression*  In  fact^  had  goveznmental  employment  simply 
renained  stationexy  in  1938  >  instead  of  increasing  while  Industrial  employ- 
flwnt  suffered  severely^  Albany  would  have  felt  the  depression  less  than  typ- 
ically industrial  cities  did  in  many  instances,  due  to  the  heavy  influence 
of  is^vemment  employment  in  the  Albany  labor  market* 


irholesale  and  Retail  Ppade  employs  almost  a  sixth  of  all  the  workers 

About  16*4  percent  of  the  60,000  workers  in  the  1939  Albai^r  labor  mar- 
ket worked  for  1132  employers  in  the  various  lines  of  trade.  There  were  107 
independent  idiolssalBrs,  38  wholesalers  not  independent,  and  70  engaged  in 
combined  liiolssale  and  retail  trade;  they  employed  1066,  776,  and  1005  ivork- 
ers  respectively* 

Retail  employers  numbered  907  and  retail  trades  gave  work  to  7020  per- 


sons< 


Altogether,  nearly  40  percent  of  all  employers  were  engaged  in  trade* 


Jll^leJOj^^    The  Trade  Group  of  the  Albany  Labor  Market  in  1939 

Individuals 

on  Total 

Kind  of  Trade  Bnployers    Owi  Acoonnt    Wortere 

Wholesale  (independent) 

Wholesale  (other  than  independent) 

Wholesale  and  retail  combined 

Retail  general  merchandise 

Retail  food 

Retail  automobiles,  supplies,  etc* 

Retail  apparel 

Retail  other 

Total 


107 

92 

1066 

38 

7 

776 

70 

4 

1X5 

35 

31 

1?/,? 

381 

420 

2249 

38 

3 

663 

U2 

198 

1154 

311 

299 

1712 

1122 


1054 


9867 


The  retail  food  trade  included  381  employers,  several  of  iriiich  were 
chains.  In  table  4  are  shown  the  number  of  employers  and  the  number 
of  stores  operated,  as  well  as  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  each 

line: 


fl» 


y  As  here  used,  the  term  "industrial"  refers  to  maiufacturing  plants  or 
factories* 
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m>l«  Ko.  k,     Ifuaibar  aad  Kinds  of  Retail  Food  St^T^a  anH  M»mKui|» 
of  Workers  Bnploi»(i.  1939 


Individuals 

on 

Ttotal 

BnDlov-ers 

m 

Oim  Account  Wcrker* 

U7  (operating 

202 

stores) 

y^ 

965 

48 

N 

54 

34 

1S6 

16  ' 

n 

20 

103 

106 

35 

It 

4S 

59 

245 

U 

R 

15 

8 

127 

86 

N 

109 

14 

246 

21 

■ 

22 

4 

45 

381  (operating 

m 

stores) 

J2 

420 

^2? 
2249 

Groceries  (idth  or  nithoiit  meat) 

Meat  and  fish  markets 

Ftniits  and  Vegetables 

lee  cream  and  candy 

Betail  milk  and  daixy  products 

Bakeries,  retail  1/ 

Liquor  stores 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Betail  apparal  Amp^t,r»m  counted  as  employers  numbered  142;  198  ven  in  this 
line  on  their  on  account,  and  the  total  number  of  workers  nas  1154.  Of  the  to- 
tal, 47  employers  and  102  persons  on  their  own  account  dealt  in  womd's  clothing 
and  aeeessories,  while  19  more  employers  and  9  on  their  own  account  were  classed 
as  millinery  stores.  There  were  35  eaployers  and  12  IndlrLduals  on  their  own 
account  specializing  in  men*  s  wear  and  haberdashery;  5  employers  and  14  IndlTld- 
uals  on  tlieir  o«i  accoiint  classed  as  ^feunily  clothing**  stores;  32  employers  and 
7  Indlvidtials  on  their  own  account  operating  shoe  stores;  58  dealers  In  other 
miscellaneous  apparel,  of  whom  54  were  individuals  on  their  "own  account". 

Other  retail  trade.  Table  5  shows  the  number  of  both  employers  and 
employees  engaged  in  the  Tirincipel  other  lines  of  retail  business. 


1/tekeries  employing  10  or  more  persons  are  classed  as  **manufacturing  bakers* 
They  are  included  in  the  industrial  group  as  manufacturers  of  food  products. 


gbl^JJo^^  Miscellaneous  Retail  Business 


Eanployers 


49. 


Individuals 

on  Total 

Own  Account  Workers 


Furniture,  house  furnishings, 
floor  coverinfjs,  etc. 
Household  Appliances 
Hardware,  Machinery 
Heating  and  Plumbing  Equipcient 
Paint  and  Wallpaper 
Dx*ug  and  Cosmetic  stores 
Tobacco,  Nev^s,  Candy,  etc. 
Jewelry  stores 
Fuel  and/or  ice 
Other  retail 

Total 


29  (operating  31  stores) 
25     "     28    " 


11 
11 
16 
50 
33 
34 
40 
62 


tt 


12 
11 
16 
61 
43 
34 
40 
66 


ti 

n 


II 


311  (operating  342  stores)    299 


17 

260 

20 

U6 

33 

49 

6 

92 

2 

52 

15 

267 

67 

142 

33 

118 

28 

116 

118 

4?o 

1712 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries  account  for  over 
14  percent  of  the  employment  market 

Manufacturing  in  1939  employed  8554>  or  14.3  percent,  of  the  60,000  avail- 
able workers.  HiIs  is  a  sizable  and  important  section  of  the  Albany  labor 
market,  with  171  employers. 

Such  a  large  segment  of  the  labor  market  is  inevitably  a  heavy  influence 
in  the  comnunity  picture.  An  examination  of  the  industrial  employmoit  and 

payroll  trends  over  a  period  of  years  is  therefore  pertinent  to  a  full  acquaint- 

1/ 
snce  with  the  Albany  labor  market. 

2/ 

After  1932,  the  Indexes  of  annual  averages  of  weekly  payrolls  increased  eadi 
year  over  the  previous  year  up  to  and  including  1935>  but  lagged  consistently 
behind  the  index  numbers  of  employment. 


y  The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  New  Yoric  State  Department  of 
lAbor  furnished  the  data  upon  idiich  the  Albany  industrial  employment  and  payroll 
trends  are  based.     ^Vhile  its  series  is  based  on  a  sample  of  23  identical  manufactur- 
ing plants,  employing  an  average  of  6500  persons  in  1939,  the  index  numbers  are 
based  on  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  8500  industrial  workers  that  the  trends  oan 
be  taken  as  fairly  reflecting  the  employment  and  payroll  trends  of  the  entire  in^ 
dustrial  segment  of  the  Albany  Ubor  market. 
y  Based  on  1925-27  average. 

y  Payrolls  are  very  much  more  sensitive,  of  course,  than  en^loyment  figures;  em- 
ployment may  remain  very  steady,  idiile  part-time  work  could  rise  and  fall  to  a  de- 
gree that  mig^  well  cause  considerable  fluctuation  in  payrolls  and  therefore  in 
PayroU  index  numbers. 


I 


50. 
Tkm  pickup  la  payroll  Index  mabert  !•  attributed  partljr  to  pay  in- 

ereases,  to  more  full-time  enployment,  and  to  the  employment  or  reemployment 
of  mora  f'^^T'^^  and  aaad-tfkilled  help  aa  conditiona  ImproTe. 

For  the  Ihiited  Statea  aa  a  whole »  1937  was  the  beat  year  Industrially 
ainoe  the  lo#  mark  of  1932.  Albany  ahared  in  this  year's  general  peak,  its 
payroUa  reaching  an  index  number  of  99>  while  its  eiq>loymeiit  index  in  that 

i/ 

ymar  stood  at  9i*l* 

levmlSy  but  the  payroll  index  slumped  only  part  way. 


51 


In  1939  there  was  a  moderate  general  pickup,  until  in  the  closing  months 
the  Suropeen  war  brought  increased  diwinds  upon  imericen  industxy*  Indus- 
trial production  for  the  IXnited  States  in  Norember  of  that  year  ran  13  per- 
cent  ahead  of  the  1937  average,  although  industrial  employment  was  5  percent 

3/  y 

under  1937.  P^nrolls  were  about  the  seme  aa  1937. 

Albany  reflected  the  imtproreaent,  loTamber  industrial  employment  here 

running  also  about  5  index  numbers  below  the  1937  afwrage,  with  the  Albany 

i/ 

payroll  index  Ju^xing  ahead  for  a  2«i  gain  vmr  the  1937  a^wsrage. 


The  following  figures  mkow  lorember  1938  and  Hovember  1939  related  to 
the  1937  average  for  both  the  Ooited  States  and  Albany,  for  comparison* 


Added  to  the  demands  from  Britain  due  to  the  war,  domestic  defense 
plans  hate  stimulated  production  in  recent  months. 

Albany's  annual  average  employment  index  did  not  compare  as  favorably 
with  that  of  the  whole  country  as  did  its  annual  average  payroll  index.  Its 
«Bploy«9nt  index  lagged  each  year  behind  that  of  the  United  Statea,  beginning 
in  193^;  but  its  payroll  index  ran  ahead  of  that  for  the  United  States  in 
every  year  except  1937,  when  it  was  about  the  same,  and  1938  vjhcn  it  was  4 
points  below.  For  1939  the  index  number  for  Albany  payrolls  stood  at  89.2 
and  that  of  the  United  States  at  88.4.  ^ 

Table  No.  7.  Index  Nunibers  of  Industrial  Ptaployment  and  Payrolls, 

1932-1940.  Albaav.  N.Y..  and  the  United  Strtes  as  a  :?hole 


(1925-27  average  s  IDO) 


Average  for 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
19A0 


litaDloTment     • 

Payrolls 
2/          11 

Ibany 

U.S. 

Albany 

U.S. 

70.9 

66.1 

60.6 

45.5 

80.1 

73.1 

71.4 

48.9 

81.7 

85.4 

73.2 

62.9 

79.0 

91.0 

76.5 

72.2 

86.2 

98.7 

90.1 

83.6 

94.1 

108.2 

99.0 

99.9 

70.5 

89.4 

72.0 

76.0 

82.2 

96.6 

89.2 

88.4 

85.6 

- 

93.2 

- 

Table  No.  6.  Increase  or  Decrease  from  1937  Annual  Average 
y  II 


1938  BQ>loyment 
Payrolls 

1939  Xaploymant 
Payrolls 


•14.0  percent 
•17.1        • 
.  4.7         " 
-  0.8         " 


-18.4  percent 
-17.7    " 
-  4.9    • 

-f2.4    •• 


"y  Baaed  on  1925-27  average 

2J  Computed  firom  monthlj  indoix  numbers  of  industrial  employment  and  payroUi 

for  city  of  Albany,  furnished  by  New  York  State  Dept.  of  Leber,  Diviaion  of 

Statistics  and  Information. 

2/  Work  and  lages  in  1939.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bulletin.  Serial 

Number  R.  1068,  March  1940.  November  figurea  uaed  becauae  thia  publication 

shows  that  month's  comparison. 


1/  Albany  index  numbers  all  based  *on  1925-27  average;  U.S.  index  numbers 

converted  from  1923-25  base  to  1925-27  base  for  comparability. 

2/  Furnished  by  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Statistics 

and  Information. 

3/  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "General  Indexes  of  Factory  Qnployment 

and  Payrolls  January  1919  to  August  1939",  with  later  months  inserted  by 

U.S.B.L.S.  for  this  use;  converted  from  1923-25  to  1925-27  basis  for  com- 

ParabiUty. 
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Kble  Wo.  8.     Indexes  of  Induat^*''  t^^t^^t  oyment  and  Payrolls    . 
in  Albany.  N.Y..  Igr  Months.  1932  throu^  19^0!/ 


1925-27  SfwagB  s  lOO.    ^apLoywrnt  100  s  7>903.     Fsyrolls  UOO  s  |243»201. 
23  Idsntleal  companies  throoidiout 

1932       1933       193^       1935       1936        1937       1938        1939       19A0 


Employment 


Januaxy 

59.0 

71.7 

84.1 

74.7 

82.5 

93.3 

70.6 

78.7 

Febmaxy 

68.0 

70.5 

85.2 

75.5 

82.7 

95.3 

77.6 

83.4 

March 

82.6 

74.6 

85.8 

76.1 

82.6 

96.6 

77.0 

85.2 

ApoEdl 

82.2 

75.0 

87.3 

78.3 

83.1 

99.2 

66.1 

81.9 

Maj 

81«1 

76.8 

86.2 

78.0 

83.7 

98.4 

63.9 

73.3 

June 

81«0 

80.3 

86.2 

80.0 

83.3 

97.0 

65.5 

81.5 

July 

55.2 

81.0 

85.7 

79.2 

83.8 

92.1 

62.2 

75a 

Angust 

53.8 

82.2 

77.0 

79.2 

86.4 

92.0 

63.1 

80.2 

September 

54.9 

89.3 

77.7 

80.2 

88.1 

93.6 

70.1 

81.6 

October 

77.3 

89.9 

76.1 

82«5 

91.6 

92.2 

75.2 

86.5 

November 

77.9 

85.7 

74.7 

82.1 

93.1 

91.3 

76.8 

89.5 

December 

77f? 

84t:? 

74»2 

82.6 

92.1 

88.0 

77.9 

8Vt6 

70.9   80.1 


Payrolls 


Januazy 

Fsbruary 

March 

i^il 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeober 

October 

Horember 

December 


49.8 
60.4 
72.7 
73.8 

72.4 
64.0 

42.4 
40.2 

42.7 
68.1 

70.9 
70.1 


58.9 
62.4 
61.9 
65.1 
70.9 
70.4 
69.5 
78.5 
81.0 
82.2 
79.3 


75.2 

74.7 
78.8 
80.6 
80.5 
78.6 
65.6 
65.5 
68.3 
72.5 
67.7 
70.7 


66.2 
75.1 
76.9 
80.2 
79.6 
78.7 
68.4 
71.0 
73.2 
79.3 
83.5 
83.3 


81.5 
85.5 
83.8 

89.3 
90.2 

84.7 
79.2 

88.7 
93.5 

101.4 
98.6 

1Q4.2 


97.2 
101.2 
102.1 
307.9 
108.4 
106.1 

95.3 
96.7 
88.1 
97.5 
96.5 
91*3 


69.4 
81.3 
82.9 
64.0 

59.9 
64.7 
57.7 
62.9 
74.1 
78.8 

81.5 
86.1 


86.7 
90.7 
94.3 
92.0 

75.7 
85.9 
79.3 
86.5 
83.5 
90.8 

1D1.4 
1Q3*3 


87.6 
86.7 
88.1 
80.1 

86.7 
85.4  2/ 
79.8 
81.6 
80.1 

89.9 
90.6 
90.0 


81.7   79.0   86.2   94.1   70.5   82.2   85.6 


94.4 
92.5 
95.0 
86.7 
97.4  , 

94.6  2/ 

87.7 

90.8 

84.5 
99.1 
97.7 
98.0 


Average    6O.6   71.4   73.2   76.5    90.1   99.0   72.0   89.2    93.2 


^Data  furnished  by  N.Y.  State  Dept.  of  Labor,  Division  of  Statistics  &  Information 
^Average  employment  for  Ist  6  mona.  1939t  80.7;  1st  6  mons.  1940x  85.7 
2/Average  payrolls  for  1st  6  mons.  1939:  87.6;  1st  6  mons.  1940t  93.4 
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Albany's  manufacturing  Induatry  ie  Quite  diversified.  The  nun[bep 
I  working  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  1939  fall  in  these  main  groups: 

Table  No.  9«   Kjanufacturers 


Products 

Foods 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Finished  lumber  products 

and  furniture 
Paper  and  paper  products 
Printing,  publishing,  etc. 
Chemical  &  allied  products 
Stone,  clay  &  glass 
Iron  &  steel  products 
Electrical  machlnerj 
Miocellaneoue  1/ 


Individuals 

on 

Enoloyers 

Own  Account 

Total  Woxkini? 

22 

,^ 

1860 

13 

• 

680 

13 

• 

5a 

13 

» 

277 

U 

— 

809 

3« 

11 

982 

10 

- 

364 

10 

• 

115 

17 

« 

337 

% 

3 

166 

21 

18 

?383 

Ttotal 


171 


32 


8554 


Personal,  Business  and  Professional  Services 


These  services  utilize  the  efforts  of  more  than  one-third  of  the 
ployets,  and  13  percent  of  the  workers.  In  other  words,  every  third  employ- 
•r  and  every  eighth  worker  in  Albany  are  rendering  service  of  one  kind  or 
another  such  as:  laundering,  dry  cleaning,  shoe  T)olishing,  eating  places, 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  dental  laboratory  work;  legal,  medical, 
engineering  and  other  professions* 


'    il 


1/  Includes  railroad  car  shops. 


Table  No,  10. 
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Services 


Bnployera 


Individuals 

on 
Oim  Account 


Hotels^  rooming  places 
Efeiting  and  drinking  places 
Automobile  repai«,  garages,  filling 

stations 
Amusements  &  recreation  (indn. 

ntotion  pictures) 
Laundries;  47eing  &  cleaning  estab*^ 
Barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors 
Itisc.  repair  services  (shoes  &  apparel) 
lUsc.  repair  services  (other) 
Other  personal  services 
tesiness  serviees  (ooBBsrcial  art,  adver- 
tising, pablieitj,  windoir  cleaning,  ac- 
counting, credit  and  collection,  etc.) 
Other  miscellaneous  services 
n^ofessional  Services: 
Law  and  related  service 
Medical  and  related 

Other  (social  service,  education,  etc.) 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


30 
237 

135 

27 

98 

a 

34 
29 


40 
U 

133 

79 

6 

9^" 


361 
e9 

10 

59 
221 

85 

m 


m 

107 
229 

63 

A6 


1607 


Total 
Workers 

1202 
1638 

976 

611 
499 
423 
319 
171 
254 


6a 

93 

406 

387 
121 

2L^ 


7815 


Utilities  are  large  employers,  of  course.  The  transportation  agencies 
also  include  sone  relatively  large  units.  These  two  types  of  employers  to- 
gether numbered  74  and  eii9)loyed  5114  workers,  thus  absorbing  8i  percent  of 
the  emplOTment  market.  Individuals  engaged  on  their  own  account  in  trucking 
and  other  activities  allied  to  transportation  nuoibered  156« 

Contracting,  real  estate,  insurance  and  finance  together  furnished  em- 
ployment to  another  3420,  or  5.7  percent  of  the  total.  Individuals  engaged 
on  thsir  own  account  in  contracting  numbered  473;  in  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance, 157;  iii  finance,  12. 

Domestic  servants  and  unpaid  family  workers  accounted  for  another  2612 
workers,  or  4*4  percent  of  the  total* 

Institutions,  churches  and  miscellaneous  employers  gave  work  to  1757 

workers. _ 

^  Dyeing  and  cleaning  concerns  operpte  33  stores  or  e?tablishments.  ^ry 
cleaning  service  offered  in  connection  with  repair  tailoring,  etc.,  when  the 
business  was  described  as  "tailor  and  dry  cleaning",  ha?  been  clpssed  as  re- 
pair tailoring,  included  in  raiscellpneous  renpir  services. 


MonsT  Earnings  and  the  Cost  of  Living 


Cost  of  living  data  are  not  available  for  Albany  as  a  separate  city. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  coBBents  on  the  trend  of  "real 

earnings"  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  however,  as  follows s 

**... .there  were  no  significant  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
In  1939;  the  tcwnd  of  money  earnings  was  substantially  tbs 
trend  of  real  earnings.  When,  however,  a  comparison  is  made 
between  earnings  in  1939  and  ....  1929>  the  trend  of  real 
earnings  is  affscted  significantly  by  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  average  weekly  earnings  in 
manufacturing.  The  unadjusted  average,  computed  from  aggregate 
emplqy"»nt  and  payrolls,  was  10.2  percent  lower  in  September 
1939  than  in  the  year  1929.  The  index  cost  of  living  was  16.9 
percent  lower,  however,  and  real  weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing 
were  therefore  8.1  percent  higher  in  September  1939  than  in  the 
ysar  1929" .1/ 

The  Indexes  on  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  and  low-salaried 
workers  In  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  as  of  March  15,  1940,  based  on  1935-1939 
•israge  as  100,  were  announced  In  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  press  release 
June  12,  1940,  as  follows: 


T^ble  No.  11.  Inaex  of  Cost  of  Goods  Purchased  by  Low-Incone  Workers. 
-   March  15.  1940 

Average  of  33 
large 
Buffalo.   New  York  City    Cities  in  U.  S.^ 


All  Items 

Food 

Clothing 

Bent 

^lel,  light  and  power 

House  furnishings 

Miseellanaous 


^00>5 

96.6 
101.0 
105.8 

99.2 
100.2 
101.9 


101.2 

99.8 
101.9 

ioa«6 

100.1 

98.4 

102.5 


3SbSL 


95.6 
102.i 
104^6 
100.6 

100.9 
100.8 


ll  V.oric  and  Wages  in  1939,  from  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1940,  U.  S. 
toeau  of  Labor  StaUcs. 
y  Includes  51  ciUes. 
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The  same  release  said  that  for  the  United  States^  "the  cost  of  living 
In  Uarch^  1940,  nas  10  percent  higher  than  In  June  1933»  and  18.2  per- 
cent  lower  than  In  1929". 

The  Albany  labor  inarket  emplogred  about  81.9  percent  of  the  available 
noikers;^  11  percent  were  sedclng  woxic;  2«9  percent  were  enplosred  on 
prqgram  nork;  and  3.3  percent  were  tanpcrarLlj  Inactive*  The  remaining 
0.9  percent  cannot  be  placed  definitely  by  employer's  type  of  business. 
Doubtless  some  of  them  are  Albany  residents  who  work  in  nearby  cities 
and  towna  -  though  it  is  likely  that  an  equal  number  of  non-residents 
oome  to  woxk  daily  in  Albai^^.  Since  the  Albany  labor  market  surv^ 
extended  only  to  Albany  residents ,  the  survey  data  liiich  fozms  the 
material  for  succeeding  chapters  do  not  include  any  commuters  from  other 
communities. 


Xj    The  tezn  "workers"  inclur-es  employers,  employed,  and  those  engaged 
on  their  own  account  -  evex7<»e  in  the  labor  market. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PEOPLE  THAT  MAKE  ALBANY 

A  presentation  of  broad  statistical  facts  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
chapter*  Significant  dstidls  of  the  labor  market  and  its  workers  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapters* 

Color  and  nativity 

Measured  by  the  people  included  in  the  survey's  tabulations,  about  89*1 
percent  of  the  people  of  Albany  were  native-bom,  10*5  percent  foreign-bom; 
for  the  other  4A0  of  one  percent  the  nativity  was  not  ascertained* 

The  white  population  of  Albany  was  97*34  percentt  86.87  percent  na- 
tives and  10.47  percent  foreiga-bozn.  Negroes  constituted  2.19  percent. 
Only  6/100  of  one  percent  were  of  other  races  than  white  and  negro;  for 
0.41  percent  the  nativity  and  color  were  not  ascertained* 

Compared  with  the  1930  U.  S.  Census,  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  has 
shown  a  decrease  and  that  of  native-bom  a  corresponding  increase.  Dras- 
tically restricted  immigration  bad  a  direct  bearing  on  the  decrease  in  for- 
eign-bom population* 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  negroes*  No  positive  evi- 
dence exists  in  our  surv^  that  the  reduced  birtb-rate  of  the  past  decade 
contributed  to  the  reduced  percentage  of  white  people  while  affecting  the 
negro  group  to  a  less  degree,  bat  if  such  an  assumption  be  reaaonable  it  may 
account  for  some  of  the  increased  negro  population* 
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tt^bl^jjojj^  Percentages  of  Natlve-Bom.  Foreign-Bom:  White. 

Negro,  and  Other  Races,  in  Albany  in  1939  Compared 
id  th  1930 


1939 
Albany  Labor  llarket 
Surrey 

1930 
U.S.  Censiis 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

NatiTe  Bom 
White 
Negro 
Other 

Foreign  Bctm 
White 
Negro 
Other 

NatiYity  not 
ascertained 

d6.d7 
2.17 
0.03 

10.i^7 
0.02 
0.03 

89.07 
10.52 

o.a 

84.01 
1.83 
0.01 

U.06 
0.09 

85.85 
U.15 

White 
Negro 
Other 

NatiTlty  not 
ascertained 

97.34 
2.19 
0.06 

o.a 

98.07 

1.83 
0.10 

ill 


More  feaalee  than  aales.  The  white  natives  were  by  sex  47.4  percent 
males  and  52.6  percent  fenalea;  49*5  percent  of  the  negroes  were  males. 
Ajung  the  foreign-bom,  on  the  other  hand,  51.6  percent  were  Miles,  while 
47.9  percent  of  the  irtiite  total  were  Bales. 
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The  city  bas  been  dlTJded  Into  three  Bdctlons.  for  convenience  called 
A,  B,  and  C,  which  represent  respectiTeljr  the  predominantly  lower-income, 
section^  the  predominantly  medium-income  section,  and  the  predominantly 

y 

higher-income  section. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribation  of  native-bom  whites, 
foreign-bom  whites  and  negroes  among  these  3  significant  sections: 

Table  No.  13.  Proportionate  Representation  of  Native  and  Foreign- 
Bom  llhitea.  Negroes,  and  Others  in  Each  Section 
of  the  City 

(in  percentages) 

Hatlve    Foreign 


Section  A 
«  B 
•    C 


Total 


City  Total 


45.2 


Bom     Bom  7j 

Whites    Whites    Negroes    Others 


100.0 


29.8 
46.3 
23.9 


40.8 

45.1 
14.1 


92.6 
6.1 
1.3 


78.9 
21.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Clearly,  most  of  the  negroes  and  "other"  (yellow  and  red  races) 
live  in  Section  A,  the  lower-income  section.  ComT>arativ©ly  few  are 
found  in  the  medium-income  Section  B,  and  only  a  handful  in  Section  C< 
The  foreign-bom  whites  live  largely  in  Sections  A  and  B;  only  14 
percent  of  them  are  found  in  the  higher-income  Section  C,  thou^ 
Section  C  represented  22.4  percent  of  all  the  persons  included  In  the 
survey. 


] 


1/  Section  A  includes  Wards  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12 
Section  B  includes  Wards  1,  2,  11,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19 
Section  C  includes  Wards  13,  18 

2/  Includes  25  foreign-bom  negroes 
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The  makeup  of  each  Section,  as  to  color  and  nativity,  is  shown  below: 


Table  No.  14. 


Proportionate  Representation  of  ISach  Section,  in  Native 
Whites.  Forelfm-Bom  Whites.  Negroes,  and  Others 

(in  percentages) 


Native-Bom  Whites 

City 

Section 

A 

Section 
6 

Section 
C 

87.3 

80.3 

89.3 

93.2 

Foreign-Bom  Whites 
Negroes 

10.4 

13.1 

10.4 

6.6 

2.2 

6.4 

0.3 

0.1 

Others 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

0.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Ages.  The  following  table  divides  each  color  and  nativity  group  into 
its  principal  age  groups,  by  percentages:  Children  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  4-^and-under,  5-'to-99  and  lO-to-15.  (In  our  tabulations,  the  term 
"dependent  children"  includes  all  ages  up  to  and  including  15.)  louth  com- 
pose the  next  two  age  groups,  l6-to-19  and  20-to-24.  It  may  be  considered 
that  the  working  age  starts  around  16  (until  which  age  full-time  school  at- 
tendance is  compulsory),  'nie  long  stretch  from  25-to-64  years  embraces,  of 
course,  the  mature  active  working  life  for  most  people.  This  long  stretch 
has  been  divided  into  two  age-groi^s:  25-to-44  and  45'to-649  partly  because 
in  the  case  of  women,  -many  retire  from  the  labor  market  during  their  twen- 
ties and  thirties  and  transfer  their  attention  to  marriage  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities. The  males,  except  for  death  or  injury,  usually  remain  in 
the  labor  market  until  age  compels  or  conditions  permit  retirement. 


y  Includes  25  foreign-bom  negroes. 
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Tbble  No.  15.     i 

3ex  and  A/ 

f^e-GrouDS  Dy  ly 

Dxor  ana  naxN 

S^QlIUL 

(in  percentages) 

SmK    and 

HatlTe 

Foreign- 

i/ 

Age  Groape 

Total 

White 

Bom  White 

Hegroes 

others 

Both  Seaa&B 
^  and  ixnder 

100.0 
5.5 

100.0 

100,0 
0.1 

5.7 

IpO.Q 

6.2 

5-9 

6.2 

6.9 

0.2 

7.4 

— 

10-15 

8.7 

9.6 

0.7 

9.7 

10.5 

16-19 

6.3 

6.9 

1.5 

5.9 

10.5 

20-24 

8.4 

9.2 

1.8 

7.4 

5.3 

25  -  U 

32.3 

32.2 

31.9 

42.0 

21.0 

45  -  64 

23.8 

21.0 

48.3 

17.6 

47.4 

65  and  crwer 

7.1 

6.3 

U.8 

3.8 

5.3 

Age  HA 

1.7 

1.7 

0.7 

0.5 

^ 

Hales 
(5(  of  Both 

100,0 

100.0 

lOO.Q 

100.0 

log^ 

Sexes )_  _ 

.  -(A8..01 . 

1A2.A)- 

.-l51.6)-« 

-  -(49^1  - 

„(fi?^ii- 

4  and  under 

6.2 

7.0 

0.1 

6.2 

- 

5-9 

6.6 

7.5 

0.1 

6.9 

— 

10  -  15 

9.3 

10.4 

0,5 

7.6 

8.3 

16-19 

6.5 

7.2 

1.9 

6.5 

8.3 

20-24 

8.2 

9.1 

1.7 

5.8 

8.3 

25-44 

32.0 

31.9 

30.6 

43.3 

16.7 

45-64 

24.0 

20.6 

50.9 

19.2 

50.0 

65  and  orsr 

6.3 

5.4 

13.8 

3.8 

d.4 

Ag«  EA 

0.9 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

Feaales 

lQQ-0 

100.0 

100,2 

IQOtP 

1^*2 

{%  of  Both 

Sexes  )^  __ 

»  -(5?^ol . 

la.4)- 

««IAS.A) 

^-(50.51- 

..(36x91^. 

4  and  under 

5.0 

5.5 

0.1 

5.3 

- 

5-9 

5.9 

6.4 

0.4 

7.9 

- 

10-15 

8.1 

8.8 

1.0 

11.8 

U.3 

16-19 

6.1 

6.7 

0.9 

5.2 

U.3 

20-24 

8.5 

9.2 

1.9 

9.0 

- 

25-44 

32.7 

32.4 

33.3 

40.7 

28.6 

45-64 

23.6 

21.4 

45.5 

16.0 

42.8 

65  and  over 

7.8 

7.1 

15.9 

3.7 

- 

Age  HA 

2.3 

2.5 

1.0 

0.4 

1/  Includes  25  foreign-bom  negroes 
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The  majorilgr  in  each  color  and  nativity  group  of  course  case  in  the 

fortgr-jear  age  spread  fZx>m  25-to-64.  The  variations  are  interesting,  bov- 
erer.  While  56.1  percent  of  all  persons  were  from  25-to-64  years  old, 
aaong  the  negroes  the  percentage  mis  59.6  percent,  among  the  foreign-born 
whites  it  was  80.2  and  among  the  "others*  was  68.4  percent  -  while  among  the 
native-born  whites  the  percentage  was  only  53.2, 

The  foreign-bora  65-and-o'ver  group  also  held  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  number  than  did  that  age  groi^  cunong  natives  and  negroes  -  log- 
ically so,  since  there  could  be  few  foreign-bom  children  and  youth,  in 
view  of  the  immigration  restrictions,  leaving  the  older  people  arithmetical- 
ly more  important  by  comparison  than  in  the  case  of  native-bom  whites  and 
negroes.  The  65-and-over  group  of  negroes  is  relatively  the  smallest. 

Among  the  native  whites,  there  appears  a  larger  percentage  of  male 
children  aged  15-and-under  than  of  female  -  24.9  perceit  of  the  males  fell 
in  the  children  group,  against  20.7  percent  of  the  females. 

Apparently,  from  the  above  table,  Albaz^  women  live  longer  than  Al- 
bany men  (except  in  the  case  of  negroes).  At  aoy  rate,  in  the  65-and-over 
group  is  found  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  white  females  than  of  the 
total  white  males.  (This  is  consistent  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  also.) 

Children  of  15  years  and  ]rounger  constituted  20.4  percent  of  all  per- 
sons covered  by  the  survey.  TSie  youth  group  from  16-to-24  represented  14.7 
percent;  of  course  the  majority  of  all  persons  (56.1  percent)  were  in  the 
age-group  25-to-64. 

Employment  Status:  A  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  white  peo- 
ple and  of  the  the  negroes  than  'of  the  native  whites  were  in  the  labor 
^t.  This  would  be  soqpected. 
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Divided  by  EmDloviMtnt  Status k-SSS 

(in  percentages} 


SqsXoTBeiib 
Status 


Total 


HatiTO 
White 


Foreign 
Bom 


Negro' 


l^qHofd  MLvate 
BflploTed  nrograa 
Seeking  Work 
IhactiTe  fforkers 


Outside  the  Labor  Mariyt  51>6 
Not  Aseertained  0*2 


100*0  300.0 


A8.2 

1.4 
5.3 
1.7 


39.3 
1.3 
5.1 
1.4 


100.0 

"^ 
1.8 

2.7 


100.0 

.1 


4.9 
9.3 


0.1 


0.1 


The  surrey  includes  86.9  percent  oatiTe  whites,  2.2  percent  negroes, 
10.5  percent  foreign-bom  and  0.4  percent  "NA".     -ftible  12  shoirs  tha*  the 
negroes  and  the  foreign-bom  population  contributed  2.5  and  12.4 
percent  respectively  to  the  sMLlabls  worksrs,  but  only  1.9  and  8.8  psxecnt 
respectively  to  those  ou^tside  ths  labor  market.    Native  liiites,  on  ths  other 
hand,  contxibuted  88.9  percmt  of  those  ootsids  the  labor  nartet. 


y  Includes  25  foreign-bom  negroes 


[ 


i 


Table  No,  I7.  DlTieion  of  Each  Rmpigyaent  Statue  Group 
'   According  to  Color  and  Nativity 


(In  percentages) 


Tdtal 

ATallable  Workers 

Outside 
the 
Labor 
Market 

Color 

In  the 

Labor 

UarkBt 

lorking  d.s.w. 

Seeking 
Work 

Ihacti've 
Wcrkers 

MaUTl^ 

FflTate 

I^ogrsB 

HatlTe  irtiite 
Hegro  J/ 
Pcrelgn-bom 
14 

100.0 

86.9 
2.2 

10.5 
0.4 

100.0 

85.0 
2.5 

12.4 
0.1 

100.0 

85.7 
2.1 

12.1 
0.1 

100.0 

79.0 

7.6 

13.4 

100.0 

83.5 
3.8 

12.7 

100.0 

77.9 
3.3 

17.4 
1.4 

100.0 

88.9 
1.9 
8.8 

0.4 

Disproportionate  progran  enployaent  aiKing  negroes  and  the  foreigiH^am 
is  apparent.  Whether  this  is  because  of  their  greater  need  is  doubtful. 
More  likelj  is  it  that  the  native  whites  have  been  able  to  drair  nore  suo- 
cesafnlly  on  resoorcesj  slia  though  thej  oajr  have  be«i,  of  faailies  and  rel- 
atives;  and  that  in  sons  cases  they  have  been  acre  reluetant^  fTon  reasons 
of  peid9,  to  enter  upon  relief  woric^ 

Considering  those  aetlTely  seeking  work  and  program  workers  together 
as  candidates  for  private  enployBent,  the  negroes ,  with  2.5  percent  of 
the  workere  in  the  labor  narket,  had  a  representation  of  4.6  percent  in 
the  eonbined  group. 


1/  Ineltides  25  forelgn-boni  negroesT 
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Ihile  (see  Tlible  20)  mles  eonrtituted  67.8  percent  of  all  the  workers 
la  tlM  labor  aarket,  68  percent  of  the  workers  actirely  seeking  eaployaent 
and  67.3  percent  of  those  with  prlTate  eBployasnt,  they  constituted  85  per- 
cent of  those  employed  on  program  work.  This  may  indicate  simply  more  fe- 
■alas  living  at  hone,  with  need  for  earned  income  less  pressing  than  that  of 

many  mal«8.  Hen  accounted  for  66.9  percent  of  the  workers  who  were  ten^wrap- 
ily  inactive  d.s.w. 

Age  Groups  (Sex.  aBaoyent  Status) 
The  survey  found  20. A  percent  of  all  persons  included  to  be  15  years 
of  age  or  under;  6.3  percent  from  l6-to-195  8.^  percent  in  the  20-to-2A 
group;  32.3  percent  in  the  25-to-U  group;  23.8  percent  A5-to-6A,  and  7.1 
percent  65-and-over  (with  1.7  percent  "ago  not  ascertained"), 

Enployent  status  by  age  groups.  Table  number  19  presents  each  of  these 
age  groups  broken  down  according  to  employaent  status  during  survey  week. 
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It  is  seen  that,  Tfhile  14.1  percent  of  all  the  available  workers  of 
both  sexes  were  seeking  work  or  working  on  progran  during  surrey  week^ 
those  in  the  l6-to-19  and  20-to-24  age  groups  did  not  fare  so  well.  Both  of 
these  groups,  as  well  as  the  older  workers  65-and-over  found  private  employ- 
ment harder  to  get  than  those  from  25-to-64  years  old;  percentages  in  private 
ei!inlo;.Tnent  T7ere  below  the  city  -verage  of  82.5  percent,  and  their  percentages 
seeldjig  work  or  Tjorking  on  profram  v/ere  above  the  H.l  percent  city  average. 
It  is  apparent  th^t  the  25-to-44  are  rroup  viere  found  mort  in  dencnd,  with  only 
10,8  percent  se;. Icing  work  or  world.ng  on  prorram. 

The  l6-to-19  and  the  45-to-64  groups  rhow  the  largest  percentage  of  pro- 
gram workers:  3,S   and  3.7  percent,  respectively.  The  25-to-AA  froup  were  at 
just  about  the  city  .verage  with  2.8  percent  in  program  employrient;  the  20-to- 
24  group  and  the  65-and-over  group  were  below  the  city  average.  It  may  be 
that  more  of  the  members  of  these  latter  groups  who  were  without  anployment 
were  able  to  comi.iand  family  or  other  help  while  se  king  work,  though  the  sur^ 
▼ey  would  not  bring  out  such  a  frict  and  it  is  mere  assumption.  In  the  case 
of  the  20-to-24  age  group,  also,  a  much  smaller  portion  of  those  in  the  labor 
market  (1A*8  percent)  were  married  than  is  true  of  the  next  higher  age  group 
(58«8  percent).  In  addition  to  these  young  folks  counted  as  "married",  the 
proportion  of  wido^ved,  divorced  and  separated  was  also  smaller  in  the  20^to-2A 
age  group.  A  single  person's  needs  are,  of  course,  more  easily  met  than  those 
of  a  faj'iily,  and  most  of  the  married,  widowed,  divorced  and  separated  perpons 
had  family  responsibilities  of  some  nature. 

About  ItB   percent  of  all  perrons  of  both  sexes  were  males,  52  percent 
fenales. 


73. 

The  males  "not  in  the  labor  naket"  were  31.9  percent,  with  the  other 
68,1  percent  counted  as  available  workers.  Tliese  figures  were  approxiaate- 
ly  reversed  as  to  females,  with  70.3  percent  not  in  the  labor  market  and  29.7 
percent  in  the  labor  market.  The  male  program  workers  '.vere  3,7  percent  of  all 
males  in  the  labor  market,  but  the  females  in  the  program  work  were  only  1,4 
percent  of  the  females  who  were  in  the  labor  market.  This  difference  in  rel- 
ative profTam  employment  is  just  about  the  difference  in  the  total  of  those 
actively  seeking  work  and  those  on  program  employment:  14.9  percent  of  the 
males  and  12.5  percent  of  the  femcles. 

Apparently  female  workers,  were  more  successful  in  finding  or  holding 
private  jobs,  since  the  percentage  of  the  male  workers  in  private  emplosnosnt 
was  81.8  percent  against  84  percent  of  the  femr.le  workers. 

A  lar.':rer  percentage  of  the  males  among  the  available  workers  in  various 
age  groups  were  either  actively  seeking  work  or  working  on  program  than  of 
the  females  In  the  corresr^ndlng  age-grouns,  with  the  GS-^and-over  group 
showing  relatively  the  greatest  di snarl ty.  TiiB   females  65-end-over  represented 
over  57  nereent  of  the  total  of  both  sexes  In  this  age  groun,  Indicating  a 
greater  longevity  than  the  males;  but  almost  7  times  as  many  lules  as  feimiles 
of  this  advanced  age  were  actively  seeking  work  or  working  on  nrogram. 

Age  Groups  of  Available  .Vorkers.  1939  compared  with  1930,  The  age  groups 
of  the  "gainful  workers"  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  of  1930,  and  of  the"avail- 
able  workers"  according  to  the  1939  labor  market  survey  show  some  changes  in 
percentage  relationships,  which  may  be  a  result  in  large  measure  of  the  depressed 
•nployment  conditions  of  the  intervening  years.  The  full  impact  of  the  Icng 
depression  had  not  yet  struck  employment  with  its  later  severity  when  the  1930 
census  was  taken  In  the  spring  of  that  year. 
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According  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  labor  market  in  1930  (called 
"gainful  Hoik  ere"  by   the  U.  S.  Census)  included  a  larger  perc«itage  of 
minors  fjrom  l6-to-19  than  was  found  "by  this  survey  in  1939*  It  has  been 
coBBonly  believed  and  frequently  stated  that  the  youth  haTS  been  going 
to  school  longer  under  depression  conditions  than  formerly  -  on  account  of 
inability  to  find  work.  Doubtless  that  is  a  primaiy  cause  behind  this  per- 
centage change  in  Albany.  The  shrinkage  in  the  percentage  of  l6-to-19 
workers  in  the  labor  market  since  1930  is  strikingly  greater  among  females 
than  in  the  male  sector. 

Females  not  only  constituted  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  labor 
market  in  1939  than  in  1930  -  32.2  percent  against  27.9  percent  -  but  the 
actual  total  number  of  females  in  the  labor  market  in  1999  vas  larger  than 
in  1930  by  about  3100.  The  reverse  was  true  of  the  males  -  about  2000  few- 
er in  1939  than  in  1930. 

The  net  increase  of  nearly  3100  female  workers  came  from  the  following 
age-groups  principedly:  20-to-24  increased  by  200,  the  25-to-44  groiqp  in- 
creased by  almost  1600,  the  45-to-64  group  by  nearly  700.   (in  the  19-aad- 
under  ages,  the  females  mmbered  400  fewer  in  1939  than  in  1930,  and  about 
1000  more  appeared  in  1939  in  the  *'NA*'  age  not  ascertained  category.)  It 
is  general  knowledge  that  many  women  have  during  the  depression  years  be- 
come family  breadwinners ,  being  able  to  obtain  some  kinds  of  jobs  while 
men  of  the  family  were  having  difficulty  in  finding  steac^  work.  The  fact 
has  been  fteely  and  frequently  cited  that  woaen  accepted  lower  wages  or  sal- 
aries than  men  were  willing  to  take.  This  has  doubtless  been  true  in  cases^ 
It  ia  also  true  that  women  were  able,  and  willing  or  obliged,  to  take  avail- 
able positions  that  would  not  be  open  to  men;  cuad  it  is  also  true  that 


Ben  with  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades  at  their  command  could  find  nothing 
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Families 


in  their  line  or  any  other  for  months  and  years  at  a  time.  Doubtless 
In  many  cases ,  even  after  the  men  locate  jobs  the  women  continue  to  work. 
It  is  believed  that  such  cases ,  where  the  women  becaoe  the  breadwinners 
for  the  family  under  stress  of  necessity,  account  for  many  of  the  3100 
additional  females  in  the  Albany  labor  market  in  1939  compared  with  1930. 

As  to  the  reduced  number  of  males  in  the  labor  market,  no  definite 
aasu^tion  can  be  made  because  the  usable  schedules  in  the  1939  labor  mar- 
ket surrey  covered  about  i^OOO  fewer  persons  than  the  1930  population 
total.  However,  the  foregoing  iivcrease  in  the  female  sector  of  the  labor 
mrxket  may  In  itself  be  assumed  to  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  de- 
creased percentage  of  males  in  the  labor  market  from  72.1  percent  in  1930 
to  67.8  percent  in  1939* 


About  46,400  families  were  counted  in  the  survey  which  indicates  an 
average  family  of  2.67  persons.  Of  these,  almost  12,700  were  "l-person" 
families.  It  is  a  reasonable  contention  that  a  person  living  alone  can 
hardly  be  called  a  family.  Nevertheless  each  such  person  is  counted  as  a 
family  for  statistical  purposes,  except  where  otherwise  noted.  Families  of 
2  or  more  persons  numbered  around  33,700,  rith  an  indicated  average  size 

of  about  3«3  persons  each. 

Of  all  available  workers  in  the  Albany  labor  market,  82.5  percent 
were  in  private  employment,  14.1  percent  were  candidates  for  private 
employment,  and  3.4  percent  were  temporarily  inactive  during  survey  week. 
Of  the  heads  of  families,  who  ?;ere  in  the  labor  market,  however,  84.9  per- 
cent were  in  private  employment,  11.9  percent  were  candidates  for  it,  and 
3.2  percent  were  temporarily  inactive.  Obviously  those  with  family 
responsibilities  were  in  better  shape  as  to  employment  than  others. 
Whether  this  was  because  they  were  more  steady,  reliable,  ambitious,  and 
valuable,  by  and  large,  than  those  who  had  not  assumed  family  responsi- 
bilities; or  whether  employers  favored  them,  irrespective  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  simoly  because  of  their  family  responsibilities,  the  survey 
data  do  not  show.  Most  likely  the  reasons  varied,  with  employers  generally 
favoring  family  heads,  other  considerations  being  equal. 

The  male  heads  of  families  represented  72.7  percent  of  all  family 
heads.  Those  in  the  labor  market  were  not  in  quite  as  favorable  employment 
status  as  were  the  female  heads.  Of  the  former,  12.1  percent  were  cendidates 
for  private  employment,  but  of  the  latter  only  11.1  percent.  It  is  interest- 
ing, in  passing,  to  note  that  42^  percent  of  all  female  heads  of  families 
were  not  in  the  labor  market  at  all. 
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Site  of  faalllee.  niunber  of  workergx  The  46,400  faollles  ranged  in 

else  from  1  person  each  to  10  persons  or  more,  in  approadaate  proportions 

as  follows: 

Percent  of  Total 


Total  number  of  faailies 

1  -  person  fajoilies 

2  -   ■      • 

3  -   »      • 

4-   •     • 
5  .   •     • 

6 .   »     ■ 

7  -   •      ■ 

8  or  9  person  ■ 


46.A00 

12,688 

12,733 

9,087 

6,030 

3,169 

1,422 

672 

462 


10  or  more  persons  per  family    125 
Vot  ascertainable  12 


100.0 

27.3 

27.4 

19.6 

13.0 

6.8 

3.1 

1.5 

1.0 

0.3 


Including  1-person  families,  the  arerage  family,  under  this  sur?ey,  was 
2*67  persons;  but  if  the  l-person  families  be  excluded  the  average  family 
was  composed  of  about  3.3  persons. 

Of  the  l-parson  families,  74*4  percent  were  workers  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, 24*4  percent  being  outside  the  inarket  (1.2  percent  not  ascertainable). 

Of  the  2-per8on  families,  9.5  percent  had  no  worker  in  the  fcimil^,  64*2 
percent  had  one  worker,  and  in  25.6  percent  both  members  were  in  the  labor 
market  (0.7  percent  not  ascertainable). 

In  the  3-person  families  only  2.5  percent  were  without  any  workers | 
in  the  4-person  and  5-person  families  only  about  1  percent;  in  the  leurge 
families  between  1  and  2  percent,  except  those  with  10  or  mors  members  none 
of  which  were  without  at  least  one  worker,  liore   than  60  percent  of  these 
largest  families  were  in  the  lower-income  Section  A  which  contained  around 


2/  ■'«• 

one-third  of  the  population. 

l^pes  of  families,  dependent  children.  Normal  families  represented 
about  59^  percent  of  all  families,  broken  families  about  12j  percent,  and 

other  faalliaa   about  28  p.rcent. 

2/ 
ate  normal  families  with  dependent  children   represented  45  percent 

and  those  without  dependent  children  55  percent  of  all  the  normal  families. 

•nie  total  number  of  normal  families  was  divided  according  to  sizes  as  fol- 


lows: 


2  -  persons 

3  • 

4  ■ 

^     m 
Over  5  persons 


33.3  percent 
27.1    " 

19.5    " 
10.8    " 

9.3    " 


Over  60  T)eroent  of  these  unbroknn  families  either  were  without  children  or 
had  only  1  child.  All  but  2^  percent  of  the  heads  of  these  normal  fam- 
ilies were  males. 

Of  the  broken  families,  about  30  percent  had  dependent  children  and 
70  percent  were  without  them.  There  are  implications  that  the  presence  of 
children  deters  separation  of  parents  -  a  generally  known  fact.  The  surrey, 
however,  is  only  statistical  on  this  point  and  only  the  implications  are 
available.  Broken  families  were  divided  as  to  size  in  the  following  pro- 


portions: 


2  -  persons 

3  " 

i     • 

^  m 

Over  5  persons 


51.9  percent 
27.6    " 
11.1    " 

4.6    " 

4.8    " 


Alaost  three-fourths  of  the  hecids  of  broken  families  were  females. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  "other  families"  were  l-person  famiUes  -  the  other 

eighth  being  Tiostly  2-ond-3'per8on  families.  Less  than  J  of  1  percent  of 

all  these  "other  families"  had  dependent  children.  ("Other  families"  includes^ 

besides  the  l-person  families,  unmarried  persons  such  as  brother  and  sister 

1/  Detailed  analysis  of  Albany  family  data  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII 
2/  See  definition  of  terms. 
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or  2  sisters  or  2  cousins,  dGBlcUed  together,  with  or  without  dependent 
children  -  in  short  eTery  kind  of  faaily  except* "noraal"  or  "broken"  ones.) 
Fractlcally  60  percent  of  the  heads  of  the  "other"  faailles  were  females. 

There  were  almost  5  tines  as  manj  normal  families  as  broken  ones,  but 
over  7  tines  as  many  normal  families  as  broken  ones  had  dependent  children. 
Of  the  normal  families  numbering  3  persons  each,  almost  52  percent  had  de- 
pendent children;  70  percent  of  the  ^-person  normal  families  had  dependent 
children;  almost  80  percent  of  the  5-person  normal  families  and  90  percent 
of  the  still  larger  families.  However,  one- third  of  all  normal  families 
numbered  only  2  persons  each,  and  nearly  half  of  the  normal  3-person  families 
were  without  dependent  children.  The  mathematical  average  for  all  normal 
families,  therefore,  shows  many  snore  without  than  with  dependent  children; 
55  percent  against  A5  percent. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  70  percent  of  the  broken  families  did  not 
have  dependent  children.  Only  about  750  divorced  persons  and  a  little  more 
than  twice  as  nany  separated  persons  appeared  in  the  survey  -  by  far  the  larg- 
est number  of  persons  who  mi»ht  be  expected  to  make  up  the  "broken"  fam- 
ilies were  reported  as  "widowed".  Many  such  widowed  persons  probably  lived 
with  remaining  relatives  as  part  of  the  letter's  household  and  conseqiiently 
account  for  none  of  these  "broken"  families.  It  is  believed  that  most  of 
the  broken  families,  nevertheless,  are  those  of  widowed  persons,  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  "broken"  families  carried  on  by  persons  separated  or 
divorced.  As  already  stated,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  heads  of  broken 
families  were  females. 

Married  Women.  The  survey  counted  about  27,000  niarried  women,  about 
7,000  widows,  and  a  little  aver  1400  women  divorced  or  separated.  The  mar- 
ried women  under  25  years  old  constituted  7  percent  of  all  married  women; 
those  25'to-4A  years  old  were  53  percent;  and  those  45  years  and  older  were 
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38  percent;  for  the  other  2  percent  the  age  is  not  known. 

In  the  case  of  all  but  2j  percent  of  these  married  women  their  husbands 
were  in  the  household. 

Five-eighths  of  the  married  women  whose  husbands  were  not  in  the  house- 
hold had  entered  the  Irbor  market.  Of  those  in  the  labor  market,  81  percent 
were  in  privrte  employment,  2  percent  were  workinff  on  relief  program,  10,6 
percent  had  no  vork  but  were  seeking  it,  and  6.4  percent  r.ere   teaporrrily  in- 
active d  rinf  survey  week. 

By  contrast,  of  the  women  whose  husbands  were  in  the  household  only  16 
percent  were  in  the  laoor  market.  Speaking  of  these  married  vjomen  in  the 
labor  narket,  86  percent  of  them  were  in  private  eraploynent,  9.6  perc  nt 
were  candidcites  for  private  employment,  and  4.4  percent  were  temporarily  in- 
active during  survey  week. 

The  husbands  of  the  privately  employed  married  women  v;ere  very  largely 
employed  privately  also  -  all  except  9,8  percent  who  were  candidates  for  pri- 
vate employment,  2.7  percent  who  were  temporarily  inactive,  and  3.6  percent 
who  were  not  in  the  labor  narket. 

As  above  stated,  9.6  percent  of  the  married  women  in  the  labor  market 
were  candidates  for  private  employment;  the  husbands  of  6.5  percent  of  these 
vcMnen  were  not  in  the  labor  market  -  presumably  dependent  upon  the  wife's 
work  for  support.  The  husbands  of  58.1  percent  of  them  ^«-ere  already  employed 
while  their  wives  were  unemployed  and  actively  seeking  v.ork;  but  in  30.6 
percent  of  the  cases  both  the  husband  and  the  vjife  were  unemployed  and  active- 
ly seeking  work.  In  the  case  of  4,8  percent,  the  husbands  were  temporarily 
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Inrctive. 

Tto  have  seen  t  .at  83  percent  of  all  the  r-u-.rried  vomen  were  outride  the 
labor  market.  Of  these,  practically  V9  percent  hrd  hurbands  in  the  house- 
hold. In  th*  case  of  80.5  percent,  the  hurbands  were  in  private  employmentj 
4.8  percent  of  the  husbands  vtere  on  program;  5.6  percent  were  without  any  em- 
plpyment  and  looking  for  it;  3.2  percent  were  terapor-rily  inactive  workers; 
5,7  percent  of  these  husbands  were  also  outside  the  labor  market  -  presumably 
retired. 


CHAFTBR  m 
OOTSIDB  TUB  LABOR  UABgXt 

Sehedulas  usabla  for  tabolatioQ  purposes  eoferod  J23,W  JObaay  r«s- 
idents.  Thus,  the  labor  narkst  surv^  pras«nts  so  analysis  based  oo  a 
nunber  of  persons  equal  to  94.d5  peroent  of  the  population  for  1940 
Domoed  by  the  U.S*  Census  as  130,577« 

Hr.^  U^t^  „  not  in  t.^^J^  ^^t  *^  ^  «.. 
bared  in  round  figures  about  64,000,  or  nearly  51.8  pereent  of  all  per- 
Bona  coTered  by  usable  schedules,  diTided  15.2  percent  sales  and  36.6  per- 
cent feaalAs.  (Spsaking  of  the  »non-labor-narket  persons"  as  a  unit  29.5 
percent  were  nOss,  the  other  70.5  pereent  femalss*} 

Of  the  noKHworking  males,  a  block  of  nearly  6Ui  percent  "never  lad  a 

full-time  Job",  This  is  not  surprising  nben  it  is  knosn  that  iraotieally 

aU  of  than  mv  Infants,  children  and  students.  That  leaves  l^J  percent 

iho  had  at  soms  tlms  held  a  full-tlaie  job,  but  over  seven-eighths  of  these 

mre  oat  cf  the  labor  markit  becauss  pexnanently  ill  or  disabled  or  retixvd. 

Well  over  half  (55.4  percent)  of  the  non-working  aales  were  reported  as 

studente  (a  very  small  nuiiber,  around  50,  being  between  25  and  44  jeare  old) ; 

29  percent  were  "too  young"  to  work  -  children  16  years  old  or  under  (aleo 

2/ 
includes  many  students) ;  about  9  pereent  were  "too  old"  -  retired,  or 

pensioned,  practically  all  45  ysare  or  older. 

V  For  discussion  of  ths  other  60.000  psrsons  tabnlatad  »m  in  ttm  ^^y^t1,fl!:Z^ 
at  see  Chapter  IV 

1 2/  The  classifications  "Students"  and  "Too  young  to  Wbrk"  are  to  a  large  de- 
8fw  overlapping.  Fbr  instance,  it  might  be  said  that  aU  under  16  being 
^gally  required  to  attend  fuU-tljw  school  could  be  classified  as  students; 
*  that  all  In  that  category  are  legally  "too  young  to  work".  The  classifi- 
cation here  need  is  based  on  the  anspsrs  to  this  question  as  recorded  on  the 
schedules,  which  leaves  a  wide  realm  of  probable  overlap. 
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B0tm«ii  00  and  90  wbJbb  did  "not  need  ivork"  -  15  between  25  and  M 
jeara  old,  the  rest  being  45  or  orer.    Slightly  under  6  percent  of  the 
noD^worklng  aalea  were  pemanently  ill  or  disabled^  and  of  these  orer 
foovfifths  Here  45  years  of  age  or  older*     FMer  than  20  males  reported 
theaselTSS  as  "hosMBttkers". 

About  29«7  percei:^  of  all  f  eoalss  Included  in  the  survey  tabulations 
iMre  in  the  labor  nazket,  leaving  70.3  percent  who  itere  outside  the  labor 


AlBost  two-thirds  of  the  f  cBales  outside  the  labor  naxket  said  that 
th^  "nerer  had  a  f  ull-tisi  J<>b"»  irtiich  is  taken  to  aean  that  th^  had 
nerfer  been  seriously  in  the  labor  maztet. 

Th«  iii^T.<fjii  status  of  fewales  outside  the  labor  Market  la  presented 
In  tlB  aoeoopasying  tables  by  color  and  nati?i1y  and  age  groins* 

Tfai  narital  status  of  all  the  f Males  itio  were  not  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket ^jpears  to  be:    37«7  percent  single,  50*4  percent  marriedf  10.9  pez^ 
cent  widomd,  0«3  percent  diToreed  and  0.7  percent  separated* 

Those  under  15  years  old  represented  25  percent  and  were  single.     In 
the  15-to-19  groop  only  a  very  few  were  married;  0.1  percent  of  the  nativw- 
bom  white  wbiwn  In  this  age  group  had  been  divorced  and  0.1  percent  sep- 
arated* 

The  foreign-born  white  females  outside  the  labor  mazket  were  almost 
all  25  years  of  age  or  older  -  in  fact  95*1  percent  of  them.     This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  restricted  InoigratL on  in  recent  years;  children  bom 
in  this  country  to  these  immigrants  being  of  course  counted  as  native-bom. 
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On  the  other  hand^  of  the  negro  females  outside  the  labor  market j  over 
;^0  percent  were  younger  than  15  years,  over  50  percent  of  them  in  fact  be- 
ing under  25  years  old.  Quite  obviously  a  large  percentage  of  the  negro 
uDoen  25  and  over  were  in  the  labor  market. 

Over  57  percent  of  all  the  female  negroes  were  outside  the  !labor  mar- 
ket, as  ccoqsared  with  69*9  percent  of  the  white  females. 

A  similar  accounting  for  males  outside  the  labor  market  is  shown  in 

« 

the  tables  which  follow. 
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The  males  not  in  the  labor  marls t  were  of  course  aostly  under  20 
years  of  a^  -  practically  62  percent  of  then.     Only  8  percent  of  all 
the  males  outside  the  labor  oarket  nere  married  men  and  of  these  married 
■•n  93  percent  were  45  years  old  cr  (ver*     The  4*1  percent  of  all  non- 
working  Bales  who  were  widowed  were  practieallj  all  45  years  old  or 
more,  as  were  flTS-sixths  of  the  divorced,  and  seven-ei^ths  of  the  men 
liio  were  separated* 

Whereas  4*5  percent  of  all  these  non-wozidng  males  were  foreign- 
bom  whites,  only  1  percent  of  all  the  non-working  single  males  were 
foreign-bom  idiites*    This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
flingls  people  are  in  the  younger  age  groi9>8  and  there  is  relatively  a 
amaUer  number  of  young  foreign-bom  people  because  of  the  greatly 
strlcted  irndgration  of  the  past  few  years* 


Sectional  Distribution 


91* 


1/ 


Of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  city  was  divided   Sections  A 
and  B  haTB  slightly  less  and  Section  C  sli^tly  more  than  their 
reepeetive  shares  of  persons  not  in  the  labor  market* 

Table  Ho*  25* 


All  Persons 
included  in 
Surrey 


Those  not  in  the  Labo»*  ifawir^. 
(in  percentages) 


Both  Sexes        Hals 


City 

Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 


1D0*0 

32*4 
45.2 

22*4 


100.0 
32.3 
43.9 
23*8 


lOO.O 

35.0 

42*9 
22,1 


100*0 
31.1 
U.4 
24.5 


The  coBQWsition  of  this  "ootslde  the  labor  market"  group  in  the  city 
as  a  idiole  and  in  each  section  of  the  dty,  appears  graphically  in  the 
four  charts  which  follow* 

Section  A  shows  the  smallest  percentage  of  homamakers,  of  the  "too 
old,  retired,  pensioned,  etc*,"  of  those  who  "do  not  need  wcrk"*    On 
the  other  hand.  Section  A  has  the  largest  percentage  of  the  "too  young 
to  work",  of  the  "pexm&nently  ill  or  disabled"*     In  actual  numbers,  thsre 
u«  in  Section  A  more  "too  young  to  work"  (children)  and  more  "pezmnsntly 
ill  or  diaablsd"  than  in  Section  B,  althoa^  ths  latter  refxresents  orer 
t  third  more  persons  outside  the  labor  martet* 

Section  B,  idiich  represents  43.9  percent  of  all  persons  nob  in  the 
^-abor  maricet  (42*9  pex^ent  of  the  males  and  U.A  percent  of  the  fenOes), 
bae  a  anallsr  percentage  of  students  than  Section  A  liiich  represents  only 
,  32*3  percent  of  all  persons  outside  the  labor  market  (35  percent  d  the 
glee  and  31*1  percent  of  the  femles). 

|i/  Section  A,  predominantly  lower-income:    Wards  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  18 
Section  B,  predominantly  medium-income:  W^rds  1,  2,  U,  14,  15»  16,  17,  19 
Section  C,  predcalBaBtly  hii^ier-ineoBs:  Wards  18,  18 


't 


n 


|i' 
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Section  C  is  the  smallest  section,  representing  23«8  percent  of  all 
persons  outside  the  labor  markBt  (22«1  percent  of  the  males  and  24*5  per- 
cent of  the  females)*  It  Is  predondnantly  the  higher-lncoine  section.  It 
has  more  tlan  its  share  (as  measured  by  the  city  average)  of  homBmakers 
(practically  all  femles),  students  (both  jnales  and  females) «  the  "too  old, 
retired,  pensioned"  (both  males  aid  females),  and  more  than  its  share  of 
the  females  nho  "do  not  need  work". 
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BMfona  for  Hot  Bsing  In  th»  Labor  Market 

HomBinakora.  the  largest  aLngle  grovp^  represented  l^ZmB  percent  of 
those  outside  the  labor  market.  They  v«re  practically  all  wonen,  of 
course;  In  fact^  the  female  homamakBrs  ccnstltuted  60*7  percent  of  aU 
women  not  in  the  labor  market*  About  a  dozen  women  16  years  old  and  un- 
der were  reported  as  honemakers;  only  6  percent  were  17-to-24.  About  44 
percenb  were  from  25  to  44  and  47  perc«nt  were  45  and  o^er* 

Tte  ^•"'•Ia  Nhomemakers'*  nunbered  about  27>000«  Tte  survey  ooimted 
33>700  families  of  2  or  more  persons.  In  addition^  there  were  about 
12^700  "ODS-pereon  fanilies"  -  a  statistical  term  for  persons  living  alone 
or  llYlng  with  others  to  whom  they  are  not  related,  nius,  the  statistical 
total  of  46,400  faadlies  is  reached,  but,  since  it  really  takes  more 
than  1  person  to  constitute  a  family^  the  total  nuBd>er  of  actual  familLes 
included  in  the  surrey  may  be  considered  to  be  33»700«  £(jr  substraction^ 
there  were  thus  6,700  fewer  homemakers  than  there  were  actual  families. 
Ihile  it  cannot  be  shown  from  surrey  data  that  all  these  6,700  were  eomplet« 
families,  with  all  MBibers  in  the  labor  market  (in  v^ich  case  none  would 
have  been  reported  as  a  "hcoemakBr"),  it  is  known  that  in  many  families  net 
only  both  husband  and  wife  but  all  members  work.  In  additional  cases,  the 
wife  haa  been  widowed,  divorced  or  separated  and  has  become  a  worker  in  the 
labor  market  instead  of  a  homsmaker.  It  is  known  that  about  4200  married 
women  with  husbands  "in  the  household**  were  in  the  labor  market.  It  is 
kncwn  that  something  over  400  married  women  whose  husbands  were  "not  in  the 
household"  were  in  the  labor  market.  Thus,  4600  of  the  6700  are  accounted 
for.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  remaining  2100  include  families  who  make 
their  homes  with  other  familiee,  hence  whether  any  or  all  of  the  meiibers  were 
•ither  in  the  labor  market  or  not,  no  "homenaker"  would  be  reported. 

I/The  Survey's  standard  tabulations  do  not  definitely  establish  this  2100  as 
oeing  families  in  fact  but  with  no  "homsmaker".  A  special  count  of  all  the  37,000 
schedules  would  be  necessary  to  establish  exact  figures  but  time  ie  not  available 
^  nlBt  fludi  a  speoial  compilation;  this  2100  figure  is  considersd  reasonably  eloM« 


Tabic  No.  26,     Faraons  Not  in  Labor  Market;  by  Reason  aid  Sex 

(in  percentages) 

Uales  Fenalea 


Kales  4*  Females  s 


Total 


Students 

Too  young  to  work 

Ibo  old,  retired,  penaicned  etc* 

Pemanent  illness  or  disability 

Do  not  need  woric 

Oth«r  reasons 


29.5 
0.1 

8.5 

2.65 

1.7 

O.U 

0.07 


70.5 
42.7 
15.4 
7.7 
1.55 
1.8 
1.26 
0.13 


Both  Sexes 


100.0 
42.8 

31.7 

16.2 

4.2 

3.5 

1*4 
0.2 


100.0  100.0 

0.1  60.7 

55.4  21.7 

28.9  10.8 


8.9 
5.9 
0,5 
0.3 


2.2 
2.6 
1.8 
0.2 
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SlJL|(htly  liss  than  half  of  the  fenala  homeoakBrs  had  at  boob  tlaa  held 
faUHtime  Joba  thou|^  In  the  caae  of  about  20  percent  over  15  jbbts  had 
passed  since  they  had  held  such  fuU-tiae  jobs.     Another  20  percent  reported 
Aran  3  to  15  Tears  had  elapsed  since  their  last  full-time  jobs  and  nearly 
10  percent  had  held  such  jobs  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  the  surrey* 
Apparently  the  other  half  of  the  honeinakBrs  had  never  been  in  the  labor  max^ 
ket;  at  least  th^  had  neTer  had  a  "full-tine"  job  in  the  labor  marie t« 

"faU-tiae  job**  nature  of  hcDemakLng  and  the  varying  degree  of  labor  iih- 


volved  are  folly  realized  -  "full-tine  job"  is  here  used  technically^  of 

i/ 


In  Section  A  nere  found  28,4  percent  of  all  the  feaale  honematers  of 
the  city^  althoui^  that  section  accounted  for  31*1  percent  cf  all  the  fe- 
■alas  not  in  the  labor  market.  The  other  tiro  sections  reported  ncre  than 
their  share  of  the  city's  hoBMaaakers* 


A^Ma«^V      1«\/.       «Uk>  • 

(in  pcrceitages) 

Hooemakers 

^^u^m 

Flenals 

City  Total 

100.0 

•01 

99.9 

Section  A 

2B.U 

•OOf 

aB.4 

Section  B 

46.3 

•01- 

46.2 

Section  C 

25.3 

•00» 

25.3 

Half  of  the  female  hcmemakers  in  Section  A  had  never  had  a"full-time 
j6b"f  liiidi  is  taken  to  mean  they  never  nere  seriously  in  the  labor  market. 
About  16.7  percext  had  had  no  iUU-time  pzlvate  job  in  over  15  years,  21 
percent  had  had  none  in  over  3  ^  to  15  years. 

About  10.7  percent  had  had  a  full-time  Job  within  3  years  of 
survey  week  (4.5  percent  within  one  year).  Fdr  the  balance,  the  time 
elapsed  was  NA.  Evidently  more  than  10  percent  of  the  female  home- 
makers  had  been  working  at  a  full-time  private  job  until  within  three 
years  of  the  survey  week;  how  many  of  them  had  left  their  jobs  to  be- 


2/  See  Definition  of  Terms 


101. 
cone  homraaakers  and  idiat  part  marriage  and  the  raising  of  children  pli^ed 

in  their  leaving  the  labor  market  are  facts  not  clearly  diselosed. 

Not  quite  half  of  the  Section  B  homemakers  (47.7  percent)  reported  that 
they  never  had  a  full-time  job.  Of  the  others,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
the  labor  market,  10  percent  had  had  a  fall-time  job  within  3  years  (4.3 
percent  within  one  year);  almost  20  percent  over  3  and  19  to  15  years, 
and  21.5  percent  over  15  years  (for  the  balance,  the  time  elapsed  was  NA). 

In  Section  C,  however,  well  over  half  the  hoDenakers  (54.3  percent) 
had  never  had  a  full-time  job.  Of  the  other  45.7  percent  it  had  been  3 
years  or  less  since  about  6  percent  of  them  had  had  a  full-time  job;  19.3 
percent  had  one  over  3  and  up  to  15  years  prior  to  autrej  week;  and  an- 
other 19.3  percent  had  not  had  a  fViU-time  job  for  over  15  years  (for  the 
balance,  the  time  elapsed  was  NA). 

Thus  in  Section  A  66.8  percent  of  the  hooemakers  had  xmver  had  a 
full-time  job  or  had  been  without  one  for  over  15  years,  in  Section  B 
the  percentage  was  69.2;  and  in  Section  C  73.6.  This  reflects  the  relative 

economic  status  of  a  preponderance  of  the  residents  in  each  of  the  three 
sections* 

Students  and  those  too  young  to  work  together  represented  47.9  pereent  of 
the  persons  outside  the  labor  market,  males  in  both  groups  being  a  little 
■ore  than  half  the  total,  and  females  a  little  less  than  half.  Of  the  non- 
working  males,  however,  students  represented  55.4  percent  and  the  "too 
young  to  work"  28.9  percent,  accounting  for  a  total  of  84.3  percent  of  all 
Bales  outside  the  labor  market.  Female  students  aid  girls  "too  young  to 
*ork"  constituted  32.5  percent  of  all  the  females  outside  the  market.  Of 
course  practically  all  those  "too  young  to  work"  were  16  and  under;  80 
percent  of  the  male  students,  82  Dsrcent  of  the  female  students  were  16 
and  under  while  19.2  and  17.6  percent  respectively  nere  17-to-24« 


Of  the  students,  51*5  isereent  were  Bales  and  48*5  nereent  feaales; 
of  those  *too  young  to  work"  the  riereentages  were  52.7  aales  and  47* 8 


les* 


^Bbl^Ro^^*  Sectional  Distribution 

(in  percentages) 


Students 


Both    Seaas    Ifala    Female 


City  Total 
Section  A 
Section  6 
Section  C 


1D0>0 


31.9 
26.2 


iS72 

21.9 
13.4 


m 

20.0 
12«8 


Too  Young  to  Work 


Both    Seaas    Mala    Famala 
1D0,0  52>7      i7>3 


A2.3 
41.3 
16.4 


22.2 

2L.9 
8.6 


20.1 

19.4 
7.8 


It  Is  seen  that  Section  A  had  sU^^tlj  less  than  its  percentage  of 
students.  If  ■easured  by  its  percentage  of  the  elty»8  total  either  of  per- 
sons oataLde  the  labor  narkat  (32«3  percent)  or  of  all  persons  included 
in  the  surtey  (32.4  percent)*  The  saae  may  be  said  of  Section  B;  itiile 
Section  C  shoved  26.2  percent,  liell  orer  its  proportion  (23.8  percent) 
of  ths  city's  total  outside  the  labor  narkat* 

In  ths  ease  of  the  young  folia  "too  young  to  nozk",  on  the  other  hand. 
Section  A  ma  generously  represented  with  42*3  percoit  of  the  city's  total 
agKLnst  its  32*3  percent  of  the  city's  total  "outsida  the  labor  nartet"* 
Section  B  with  41*3  percent  was  slightly  behind  its  fall  quota  of  43*9 
percent*  Section  C*s  percentage  of  young  folks  "too  young  to  «>rk"  vas 
16*4  percent  of  the  city' s  total,  against  its  qaota  of  23*8* 

Section  A  shows  relatively  more  of  the  students  and  "too  young  to 
work",  taken  together,  than  either  Section  B  or  Section  C* 

The  pennaoBntly  ilT  <T  ^***^^'^'^  accounted  for  3*5  percent,  about  50 
percent  males  azxi  50  percent  females*  Over  82  percent  of  the  males  and 
77  percent  of  the  females  were  aged  45  &nd  over* 

About  U  percent  of  the  malss  and  13  percent  of  the  femalas  were  be- 
tveen  25-andr-44;  and  between  5  eoad  6  percent  of  each  sex  ware  younger 


W. 


IDS* 


than  25.  For  the  balance,  the  age  was  HA* 

The  number  was  almost  evenly  divided  between  males  and  feoudes,  not 
only  in  the  city  total  but  for  each  section  of  the  dty* 

Tteble  No,  30.  Sectional  Distribution  of  the  Permanently  111  or  Disabled 


City  Total 
Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 


Both  Sexes 

100*0 

45.3 
43.0 

11.7 


49.2 

22*5 
21*6 

5.1 


Female 

50.8 
22*8 

21*4 
6.6 


Section  A  is  found  to  have  much  more  than  its  share  of  the  city's 
penmnently  ill  or  disabled  (see  Table  No*  25) >  Section  B  has  Just  about 
ita  quota,  and  Section  C  only  half  its  share. 

Of  the  males*  15  percent  of  those  in  Section  A  never  had  a  f^ill^lJM 
Job,  leaving  85  percent  who  at  some  time  had  one*  AlsKist  5  percent  had 
been  out  of  a  full-tiaa  Job  over  15  years;  nearly  another  50  percent  for 
over  3  years  and  up  to  15;  about  17  percent  for  3  yeare  or  less  but  over 
one  year;  and  Just  under  1X>  percent  had  had  a  fUU-tine  Jdb  within  one 
year  prior  to  survey  week  (for  the  balance,  the  time  elapsed  was  NA)* 

In  section  B  only  about  12  percent  of  the  males  had  never  had  a  full- 
tina  Job;  nearly  IX)  percent  had  been  wltkMit  one  for  orer  15  years;  aor- 
otber  65  percent  for  over  one  year  and  up  to  15;  and  about  8  percent  for 
one  year  or  less  (for  the  balance,  the  tij»  elapsed  was  NA)* 

The  Section  C  males  who  had  never  had  a  full-time  Job  represented 
13*2  perceflt,  with  10*5  percent  having  had  one  within  one  year  of  survey 
veek:  less  than  8  percent  boring  been  without  one  for  over  one  year  up 
to  3  years;  47.4  percent  without  one  for  over  3  years  and  up  to  15  years; 
13.2  percent  for  over  15  years  (for  the  belance,  the  time  elapeed  wee  KA). 


104. 


FemfOaa  outside  the  labor  aarket  who  g&re  as  a  reaaon  "pennanently 
ill  or  disabled"  presented  a  someiiiat  different  enqsloynent  record  from 
the  naXes.  In  Section  A,  4B*2  percent  of  thea^  in  Section  B  45*3  pcB^ 
cent  and  in  Section  C  67*A  percent  had  never  had  a  "faU-time  Job", 
Bius,  a  little  oTer  half  of  those  in  Sections  A  and  B  but  only  about  a 
third  of  those  in  Section  C  had  at  some  tiire  in  the  past  held  a  fUU^ 
time  Job.  It  had  been  15  years  or  more  since  about  13  percent  In  both 
Sections  A  and  B  and  6  percent  in  Section  C  had  been  without  such  a  job. 

Those  retired  or  pensioned  or  "too  old  to  work"  represented  4.8  per- 
cent of  all  nersoas  outside  the  labor  mrket,  nearly  two-thirds  of  thea 
■ales.  Since  about  two-thirds  of  all  workers  in  the  labor  aarket  were 
■ales,  this  is  nearly  in  'oro-nortion.  Of  course  nractioally  all  this 
grou-D,  both  Bales  and  feasles,  were  orer  45  years  old.  Their  sectional 
distribution  was  as  follows: 


jl.  Sectional  Distribution  of  Those  too  Old  to  Work. 

Retiped  or  Pensioned 

(in  percentages) 


City  T6tal 
Section  A 
Section  B 
Secticm  C 


Both  Sejoes 

100.0 

26.7 
47.0 

26.3 


63.1 
16.5 
30.5 

16.1 


Female 

36.9 
10.3 
16.5 
30.1 


The  relative  sectional  representation  (both  sexes)  coapar^B  idth  ths 
respective  sections*  reparesentation  in  the  dtyis  total  of  all  persons 
outside  the  labor  market  as  follows: 

Section  A  Section  B  Section  C 


Percent  of  dty  total  outside  labor  market   32^3      j^^^ 
Percent  of  "too  old^  retired",  etc.         26.7      47.0 


23.B 
26.3 


105, 


Hardly  any  comment  is  necessazy.  It  is  so  apparent  that  Section  A*8 
percentage  is  mudi  below  and  the  percentages  of  the  other  sections  are 
Doch  above  their  relative  shares. 

Over  90  percent  of  those  who  reported  they  did  not  need  wcrk  were 
females  but  this  group  represented  only  1.4  percent  of  all  persons  outside 
the  labor  market.  Qf  the  males,  about  IB  percent  were  between  25-and-44 
years  old  and  82  percent  were  45  and  crnr^     It  is  perhaps  fair  to  assuns 
that  most  of  those  in  the  25-*to-44  ^^  £i^up  were  much  nearer  44  than  24. 
Of  the  females,  6.5  percent  were  between  17  and  24;  12.2  percent  floa  25- 
to-^,  and  78.3  percent  45  and  over,  with  age  "NA"  on  the  other  3  percent* 

These  persons  who  "did  nob  need  work"  were  distxibuted  by  sections 
and  sex  as  follows: 


Table  No.  32, 


Sectional  Distribution  of  Persons  Outside  the  Labor 
Market  V^ho  Reported  They  "Did  Not  Need  Work" 

(in  percaitages) 


City  Tbtal 
Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 


Both    Sexes 

100.0 
26.2 
41.7 
32.1 


9.7 
3.5 
4.8 

1.4 


Female 

90.3 
22.8 

36.9 
30.6 


Obviously  Section  A  had  decidedly  less  than  its  share  (as  shown  in 
Table  No.  25*  )>  Section  B  someidiat  less  than  its  share,  and  Section  C 
considerably  more  than  its  share  of  those  vvho  "did  not  need  work". 

In  Section  A,  90  percent  of  the  males  irtio  did  nob  need  work  had  in 
the  past  held  a  full-time  job,  but  over  3  years  and  up  to  15  years  had 
•lapsed  sines  the  last  full-tLms  Job  ended  for  40  percent  of  them  and  norw 
^han  15  years  in  the  case  of  10  percent.    In  Section  B  nearly  93  percent 


f» 


106. 


107. 


had  at  some  tliM  held  a  full-tijne  job,  but  21.5  percent  of  them  had  not 
f<r  over  15  3rears*  In  Section  C,  75  percent  of  then  had  at  some  tl'ne 
held  a  full-time  Job,  but  25  percent  of  them  had  n(A  for  over  15  years. 
As  to  the  females  in  Section  A,  a  little  more  than  half  of  those  irtio  said 
they  did  not  need  work  had  never  had  a  full-tiAe  Job,  over  70  percent  of 
those  in  Section  B  and  nearly  85  percent  of  those  in  Section  C*  In  Sec- 
tion A  almost  20  percent  of  them  had  not  had  a  full-time  Job  for  over  15 
yenrs;  in  Section  6  the  percentage  was  only  8.5,  but  another  14  percent 
had  been  without  a  full-tiffle  Job  for  over  3  years  anl  up  to  15*  In 
Section  C  only  15*7  percent  had  ever  had  a  fUU-time  Job* 


CHAPTER  IV. 
TIIE  AVAILABLE  vrRKF:^S  IN  THE  UBOR  ::-RKI?r 

Of  the  '123,BU9   persons  whope  schediiles  v/ere  usable,  those  who  mpde 
up  the  labor  market  (sometimes  referred  to  ar  the  nvnilpble  vorkers)  num- 
bered 59,688,  or  60,0CX)  for  all  practical  purposes.  i/(If  i'  be  assumed 
that  304  T)ersons  whoj?e  emT)loyment  statu?  wns  not  apcertained  might  more 
likely  hnve  been  workers  than  not,  the  "avfil-ible  v?orko>'r"  totrl  would 
be  59,992). 

Thif  chapter  will  deal  iiith  these  60,000  workers  -  the  human  labor 
market  of  Albany.  Included  are  workers  of  all  kinds;  employers,  employees, 
and  those  engaf;ed  on  their  "wm  account". 

Employment  Status.  Age  ^  1/ 

During  survey  week,  82.6  percent  of  these  60,000  workers  had  oriv-te 
employment,  2.9  percent  had  program  woric,  11.0  percent  were  not  working  at 
all  but  actively  seeking  work,  and  3.5  perct  nt  were  temporarily  inactive 
because  of  vacation,  temporary  disability,  or  other  reasons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  '7PA  and  other  program  workers  w.  re  alro  in 
the  market  for  Drivate  er.nloyment,  so  that  they  may  be  added  to  the  11.0 
percent  who  were  reported  to  be  without  any  work  but  rctively  seeking  it; 
the  total  group  of  c-nd: dates  for  nrivrte  em-Dloyment  then  becomes  13.9 
percent  of  all  vorkers  in  the  labor  n^rket. 


1/  '  honld  thi;  reader  rish  to  convert  s  rvcy  figures  involving  number  of 

wpsons  to  the  basis  of  the  1940  census  of  nopulation,  multinly  by  1.0543. 

Thir  is  unscientific  to  a  de.-ree,  but  will  convert  survey  statistics  to  the 

l^rrer  firure  of  full  popul- tion  satirf- ctorily  for  most  purposes. 

2/  Discussion  of  marit.'l  str?tus  occurs  in  Ch'pter  V  as  to  men,  Chrpter  VI 

ss  to  vomen.  Set  also  jaployi.ient  Status  Section  in  Chapter  II. 

M   For  reasons  explained  in  Letter  of  Tr^nsiaittol,  the  employment  status 

percentages  in  this  section  differ  slightly  from  those  in  the  other  two 

sections  of  this  chapter. 
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Tbla  nas  a  caisiderably  better  emplpTment  condition  than  that  shown 
by  U  other  cities  for  which  figures  are  available  based  on  surv^s  using 
the  sane  schedule  as  in  Albany* 


Table  No.  33.  Broloynent  Situation  in  Albany  Compared 


(in  percentages) 


San 

Albany 

Birmingham 

New  Bedford 

Francisco 

Toledo 

NT 

Ala 

Mass. 

Calif. 

Ohio 

Not  in  Labor  Market 

5i.a2/ 

53.0 

49.0 

4B.0 

55.0 

In  Labor  Mazket 

43,2 

47fO 

51»0 

52,0 

45^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  Labor  Maxket 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bnplqyed  Private 

82.6 

74.0 

71.0 

80.0 

70.0 

Bn[5)loyed  Program 

2.9 

6.0 

5.0 

5.0 

11.0 

Unemployed  (seeking  work) 

11.0 

13.0 

17.0 

10.0 

12.0 

Temporarily  inactive 

3.5 

7.0 

7.0 

5.0 

7.0 

The  comparison  is  based  on  smaller  saof)le  studies  in  the  other  cities^ 
rather  than  a  substantii^lly  cookie  te  coverage  of  the  population  as  in  Albaqy,  ^ 
but  it  ia  believed  the  results  are  fairly  representative  and  fairly  comparable. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  other  4  cities  are  industrial 
in  character.  None  of  them  is  a  capital  city.  One-sixth  of  the  Albany  labor 
aaiket  centers  in  government  employment,  the  stabilily  of  which  wozks  to 
Albany's  advantage. 

The  city  is  divided  into  3  sections,  and  32..3  percent  of  the  city»a 

survey  total  were  found  in  Section  A,  where  lower  incomes  predominate.  In 

Section  B  were  45*3  percent  -  here  medium  incomes  predominate;  while  Section 

C,  predominately  higher-income,  had  22.4  percent  of  the  total. 

1/  Information  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Research,  Woik  Projects  Adminis- 

tratLon. 

i/  Includes  0.2  perceDt  MA. 
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The  lower-Income  Section  A  held  slightly  less  than  its  share  of  those 
not  in  the  labor  market^  as  did  also  Section  B*  In  Section  C^  as  'would  be 
expected  in  a  higher-income  group,  a  disproportionately  higher  number  were 
outside  the  labor  market. 

Conversely,  Sections  A  and  B  had  a  slightly  more  than  their  share  of 
the  workers  in  the  labor  market,  wliile  in  Section  C  there  were  compensatingly 
fewer. 

The  most  striking  disproportions  were  in  the  candidates  for  private  ei*- 
ployment.  Section  A,  which  held  about  one- third  of  the  available  workers  in 
the  city,  had  48.5  percent  of  these  candidates.  Section  6  had  46*5  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  labor  market  but  only  42.6  percent  of  the  candidates.  Tbe 
higher«incoffle  group.  Section  C,  had  only  8.9  percent  of  the  candidates  for 
private  employment,  but  20,7  percent  of  all  "orkerr  in  the  IrAor  market.  The 
temporary  layoffs,  disabilities  and  other  causes  of  temporary  inactivity 
among  workers  hit  Section  A  and  B  much  harder  than  they  did  Section  C. 

Charts  Nos.  11  and  12  illustr£Lte  in  tiuo  different  ways  the  better  ean- 
plo3rment  situation  in  Sections  B  and  C  than  in  Section  A,  just  discussed.  It 
is  seen  from  Chart  No.  12  that  in  Section  A  20.6  percent,  in  Section  B  12.8 
perct-nt,  and  in  Section  C  only  6  perc  nt  of  the  available  vorkers  were  in 
the  market  for  privt^te  employment  (including  in  epch  case  those  on  progra/ri 
work  and  those  entirely  without  employment). 

The  youngest  age-group,  up  to  24  years  old,  showed  the  smallest  percent- 
age of  workers  privately  emplojred.  This  reflects  the  general  condition  so 

i«ll  known,  against  ifeich  ycwng  folks  have  had  to  contend  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. For  Albany  as  a  whole,  75  percent  of  the  young  workers  up  to  2A  years 
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of  age  were  in  private  emDloyBont,  In  Section  A,  horveTer,  only  68  T>ereent 
ware  priTately  employed.  Section  B  showed  77  percent  and  Section  C  85  percent. 

On  the  other  hand^  while  23  percent  of  the  young  workers  in  this  are-group 
In  the  city  as  a  whole  were  ca'^.di  dates  for  private  enployment,  the  percentage 
for  Section  A  was  29.  In  Sections  B  and  C  the  percnntrpes  were  21  and  13  re- 
spectively. 

By  contrast,  in  the  large  "workLnr  are"  i^roup  from  25-to-64,  85  percent  • 
were  privc tely  employed.  In  Section  A,  hovever,  only  78  percent  were  in  pri- 
vate employment,  while  in  Section  C  the  figure  v.ris  93.  Of  course,  in  Section 
A  the  percentage  of  crndidates  for  private  employment  was  correspondingly 
greater,  18  percent  of  the  workers  in  t  .at  Section  against  11  percent  in  Sec- 
tion B  and  only  5  percent  in  Section  C. 

It  is  significant  that  the  ratios  of  candidates  for  private  employmsnt 
were  so  much  higher  in  the  youthful  group  aged  24-yeaps-and-under  than  in  the 
mr.in  body  of  workers  25-to-6^  years  old.  The  L-tter  night  be  considered  the 
croup  representing  "maturity"  as  to  experience,  age,  responsibilities.  The 
uneii^loyed  youth  obviously  have  been  under  the  burden  and  handicap  of  .rowing 
to  an  a^e  of  maturity  deprived  of  the  early  years  of  experience  which  lead  to 
the  assumption  of  norm?!  responsibilities,  and  without  which  opportunities  are 
80  few  that  morale  may  be  seriously  endangered. 

The  Privately  Employed  d.s.w.  Almost  five-sirths  of  the  available  work- 
ers were  in  private  employment  d.s.w.  "Riis  was  a  far  better  employment  con- 
dition than  in  4  other  cities  just  previously  shown: 
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115. 
Two- thirds  of  the  privately  employed  workers  of  Albany  were  males;  one> 

third  females. 

Of  each  thousand  working  in  private  employment^  the  native  vtfiite  people 
numbered  857,  negroes,  21,  foreign-born  121  (and  1  for  whom  nativity  is  not 
known),  i/ 

loung  people  aged  15-to-24.  accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  male  workers, 
but  23  percent  of  the  female  workers  privately  employed.  The  age  group  frcMB 
25-to-44  is,  of  course,  the  largest.  Here  were  found  48  percent  of  the  males 
and  A^  percent  of  the  females  who  were  in  private  employment  d.s.w.  In  the  A5- 
to-64.  year  group  were  33  percent  of  the  males  in  private  employment,  but  only 
21  percent  of  the  females.  Four  percent  of  the  male  workers  were  working 
beyond  the  age  of  65,  but  only  2  percent  of  the  women. 

The  workers  younger  than  35  constituted  -U  percent  of  all  the  privately 
employed  (37  percmt  of  the  males  and  51  percent  of  the  females).  Those  35- 
to-6^  years  old  made  up  52  percmt  of  the  total  (57  percent  of  the  males  and 
U  percent  of  the  females)* 

Chart  13  graphically  shows  the  age  and  sex  ratios  of  that  section  of 
Albany  labor  market  which  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  private  employoiBnt 
d.8«w« 


1/  See  Ifeble  No.  17,  Chapter  II 
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CHART     NO.    \3 

PERSONS    IN     PRIVATE      EMPLOYMENT. 

BY     SEX     AND     AGE    GROUPS. 

* 

(comprising    82.6X  of    ALL     AVAILABLE      WORKERS.) 


BOTH    SEXES 
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Workers  temporaurily  inactive  d.e»w.  Of  all  the  available  workers,  3.5 
percent  reported  that  during  survey  week  they  had  a  job  of  some  kind  but 
were  temporeurily  laid  off  by  their  employers,  or  were  not  working  because 
of  temporary  illness  or  disability,  or  had  jobs  promised  them,  etc. 

Native  bom  white  i)ersonB  constituted  77.9  percent  of  these  temporar- 
ily inactive  workers,  foreign-bom  whites  17.4  percent  and  negroes  3.3 

percent.  (The  other  1.4  percent  were  NA).  Since  the  foreign-bom  white  per- 
sons represented  onJy  12.^  percent  of  all  available  workers  in  the  labor 
market  and  negroes  represented  only  2.5  percent,  it  is  seen  that  dispropor- 
tionate percentages  were  inactive  d.s.w. 

The  ages  of  these  workers  are  also  significant: 


Table  No.  35.  Ages  of  Workers  Temporarily  Inactive  d.e.w. 


[in  percentages) 


Employed  Private 

d.s.w. 
Both  Sexes 


3.5 

12.5 

25.-4 

22.7 

18.7 

10.5 

3.8 

2.9 

100.0 


15-19  years 

20-2ii   « 

25-3^   - 

35-U   " 

45-54   " 
55-64   « 

65  and  over 
re  NA 


Both  Sexes 

4.6 

8.0 
15.0 
20.2 

23.5 
18.2 

7.8 

2.7 

100.0 


Males 

4.0 

6.3 

12.5 

20.8 

26.5 

21.2 

8.3 

0.4 

100.0 


Females 

5.7 

10.5 
19.7 
19.5 
17.9 
13.0 
6  o 

6.8 

100.0 


Note  that  in  the  age  groun  between  20  and  44,  smaller  nercentages  were 
inactive  than  were  nrivately  emisloyed  d.s.w.  in  the  same  age  grouns,  and 
that  beginning  with  the  males  45  and  over  and  with  the  fenales  55  and  over 
l^pger  percentages  were  inactive  than  in  the  sane  groups  among  the  privately 
^ployed.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  older  workers  who  were  temporarily 
Inactive. 
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The  periods  of  tiae  they  reported  having  been  inactive  are  ae  follows: 
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fHART    wo.  14. 

"        CANDIDATES'    FOR     PRIVATE    EMPLOYMENT 


Table  No.  36, 


lionthe  since  workers  became  temporarily  inactive  and  were 
not  actively  seeking  work  because  of  temoorf ry  n.-ture  of 
inacUvitv  (ic  percentages) 


(inciudinq     Persons    Employed    on  Proqraa  . 

Work;    and     the     Unemployed    Actively     Seekinq    Work.) 


(com 


PRISING    I4X  OF    ALL     AVAILABLE      WORKERS 


) 


Less  than  1  month 

1  month 

2-3  months 

4-6   " 

7  -  12  " 

13-  U    " 

Over  2A  months 


Both  Sexes 

11,8 
25.9 
U.3 
12.6 

9.S 

8.0 

17.6 

100.0 


Males 

10,8 

32.3 
13.1 
12.6 

9.9 

6.4 

U.Q 

100.0 


Females 

13.9 
13.0 
16.7 
12.5 
9.7 
U.l 
23.1 
100.0 


BOTH  SEXES 


15  \9yrs. 


About  36  percent  of  the  males  reported  their  inactivity  d.s.w.  as 
due  to  temDOPary  lay-off;  42.7  twreent  duo  to  temporary  illness  op 
disability;  and  the  other  21.3  percent  due  to  miscellaneous  other  causes. 
Among  the  females,  however,  only  ^.2  percent  gave  temporaiy  lay-off  as 
the  reason  for  inactivity  u.s.w.,  while  69.9  percent  were  temporarily  ill 
or  disabled,  and  25.9  percent  gave  other  reasons. 

Candidates  for  private  employment  d.s.w.  As  already  brought  out  ear- 
lier in  this  chapter,  13.9  percent  of  the  available  workers  of  Albany  were 
in  the  market  for  private  employment:  2.9  percent  on  xerogram  employment  and 
11  percent  without  any  employment.  This  13.9  percent  contrasted  with  19 
percent  in  Birmingham,  22  percent  in  Itow  Bedford,  15  percent  in 
San  Francisco  and  23  percent  in  Toledo. 

Of  the  nrogram  workers,  disproTK)rtionate  nercentages  were  foreign- 
bom  white  (13.4  percent)  and  negroes  (7.6  percent),  these  two  groups 
representing  12.4  percent  and  2.5  percent  res'^ectively  of  all  in  the  labor 
market.  The  disproportion  was  not  quite  so  great  among  those  who  had  no 
employment  d.s.w.  (See  Chapter  II,  table  17). 
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A  little  more  than  71  percent  of  these  program  woricers  and  active  noric 
seekers  were  sales  and  al»>st  29  percent  females.    About  83  percent  of  the 
males  and  a  percait  of  the  females  were  under  25  jeara  old.     Another  20 
perceit  of  the  males  and  19  percent  of  the  females  were  25-to-345  19  percent 
of  the  males  and  15  percent  of  the  females  were  35-to-U.     Thus  62  percent 
of  the  jLales  and  75  percent  of  the  females  were  under  A5  jears  old.     Of  the 
balance,  32  percent  of  the  males  and  21  percent  of  the  feoales  were  between 
U5  and  6^,  with  only  5  percent  of  the  males  and  2  percent  of  the  females  65 
or  over.     (For  1  percait  of  the  males  and  2  percent  of  the  females  the  age 
NA) 


Social-Economic  Groups 

Only  those  with  paid  private  employment  d.s.w.  can  be  shown  according 
to  the  social-economic  groups  of  their  survey-week  Jobs. 

Survey-week  ,1obs.       Of  the  persons  in  paid  piivate  employment  d.s.w., 
clerks  and  kindred  workers  constituted  the  largest  single  group,  represent- 
ing 32.6  percent  of  the  total.     Skilled,   semi-ddUed  and  unskilled  woikers 
together  represented  A7.7  percent  of  the  total.     Proprietors  and  managers 
represented  11, U  percent  and  professional  persons  8.3  percent. 

Table  No.  37  shows  the  type  of  woiters  by  social-economic  groups  of 
their  survey-week  jobs,  and  in  succeeding  columns  the  social-economic  groups 
of  the  survey  week  jobs  of  those  wtio  were  at  that  time  working  at  their 
last  full-time  Job,  those  who  never  had  a  full-tijne  Job  and  those  irtio  were 
working  at  other  than  their  last  full-time  jobs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  93  percent  with  paid  private  enployment 
d.s.w  were  employed  at  that  time  on  their  "last  full-time  job".     About 
2.6  percent  never  had  a  full-time  job.     Of  the  total  U*U  percent  were 
d.s.w.  working  at  other  than  their  last  full-time  job. 
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The  Bodal-econoBic  grouping  of  tho  total  and  of  those  still  working  at* 
their  last  full-time  Jobs  are  not  greatly  different,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  unskilled  workers,  who  eTidently  did  not  hold  their  last  full-time  Jobs 
as  successfully  as  did  those  in  the  other  groups,  •Hiis  is  particularly  true 
of  the  female  unskilled  workers,  practically  all  of  whom  were  servants. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  those  who  "never  had  a  full-time  Job" 
the  relatively  largest  social-economic  group  was  that  of  the  unskilled  work- 
ers, with  44.3  percent  of  all  workers  -  21.6  percent  of  all  the  males  and 
61  percent  of  all  the  females. 

Only  4.4  percent  of  all  the  persons  who  had  paid  private  employment  d.s.w. 
reported  "working  at  other  than  their  last  full-time  Jobs".  They  number 
between  2100  and  2200  persons.  The  social-economic  groups  in  which  their  last 
full-time  Jobs  placed  them  are  important  primarily  as  compared  with  the  groups 
in  which  their  survey  week  Jobs  placed  them.  Table  No.  38  gives  on  the  first 
line  the  grouping  according  to  their  survey  week  Jobs,  and  for  comnarison 
succeeding  lines  show  the  grouping  according  to  their  last  full-time  Jobs. 

A  comparison  of  the  groups  of  their  survey  week  Jobs  with  those  of  their 
last  full-time  Jobs  appears  as  follows: 


Table  No.  39. 


Persons  with  paid  private  employment  working  d.s.w.  at  other 
than  their  last  full-time  Jobs:  Social-Economic  Groups  of 
survey  week  Jobs  and  of  last  full-time  Jobs  compared. 
(in  percentages) 


Social-3conomic  Group 


^ofessional  persons 
Proprietors,  managers,  officials 
Clerks  and  kindred  workers 
Skilled  workers  and  foremen 
Semi-skilled  workers 
Unskilled  workers 


Survey  l?eek  Job 


6.5 
4.4 
18.1 
17.6 
21.0 
32.4 


\ 


Last  Full-time  Job 

6.1 

5.0 
20.7 
18.9 
25.4 
23.9 
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Suryey  week  emr^loynent  of  these  rrorkeps  found  many  engaged  as  unskilled 
workers  who  had  Dreriously  been  on  other  kinds  of  work.  The  unskilled  group 
constituted  nearly  one-third  of  their  total  d...w..  whereas  only  23.9  percent 
of  them  had  been  unskilled  workers  at  their  last  full-time  jobs. 

T&ble  No.38  shows  tb-.t  only  6l  percent  of  those  classed  as  unskiUed 
workers  d.s.w.  hed  been  unskilled  woV. .rs  in  their  last  full-time  jobs,  where- 
as nec^rly  22  percent  more  had  previously  been  3emi-::killed. 

Of  the  semi-skilled  vrorkers  d.s.w.,  nearly  70  Tjercent  had  been  in  the  same 
group  under  their  last  full-time  Job.  with  7.4  percent  of  the  survey  week  group 
having  previously  been  skilled  workers  an J  10. S  percent  clerical  ^*orkers. 
About  8  percent  of  these  semi-skilled  workers  however  had  previously  been  in 
tl^  unskilled  group.  The  balance  came  from  former  proprietors,  managers,  of- 
ficials and  professional  persons. 

The  skilled  workers  apparently  v/ere  the  most  sucessful  group  in  holding 
their  status  -  81.5  percent  of  them  having  been  skilled  workers  also  in  their 
last  full-time  jobs.  Nearly  13  percent  of  this  group  hid  been  se- i-skilled 
and  unskilled  workers;  in  other  ^ords  they  had  improved  their  status. 

The  survey  week  clerical  -roiio  showed  80.3  percent  in  the  same  type  of 
work  in  their  last  full-time  job;  10.2  percent  of  them  had  been  previously 
semi-skilled  workers,  5.5  percent  were  formerly  unskilled  workers  and  the  re- 
mining  4  percent  were  drawn  from  the  professional,  proprietors  and  skilled 
groups . 

Proprietors  and  managers  during  survey  week  drew  19.3  percent  of  their 
total  from  those  who  h«d  previously  been  clerks  and  kindred  workers,  9.7  per- 
cent each  from  former  skilled  an  1  semi-skilled  workers,  3.2  percent  from 
former  unskilled  workers,  leaving  only  58.1  percent  of  them  who  had  also  In 
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their  l^vSt  full-time  jobs  been  proprietors  and  man^i.ers.  These  £;hifts  are 

assumed  to  be  occasioned  by   the  difficulty  of  getting  employment,  and  the 
consequent  entering  of  these  people  into  small  businesses  of  their  ovm  re- 
quiring little  capital  -  some  perhaps  opening  small  eating  places,  or  going 
into  the  trucking  business  with  a  used  truck,  etc.  The  actual  number  repre- 
sented by   these  shifts  is  very  small. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  may  have  happened  in  the  professional  ^roup  - 
where  nearly  11  percent  had  previously  been  cleric:^  1  workers  and  about  an- 
other 11  percent  v/ere  drawn  from  other  groups,  with  only  78  percent  having 
formerly  been  in  the  'irofessional  group.  Doubtless  these  people,  finding 
difficulty  in  getting  employment  in  their  own  line,  engaged  in  more  or  less 
indet>endent  -orofessional  work  for  which  their  training  fitted  them. 

Usual  occupfitions.  A  comp^rision  can  be  mp.de  between  social-conoiiic 
groups  in  which  the  privately  employed  .vsre  placed  by  their  survey  week  jobs 
and  their  usual  occupations. 


Table  No.  40     Persons 

Privntel?/-  Emoloyed  d.s.w. 

Social-Economic  Groun 

Usual 

Survey    -eek 

- 

Occupation 

Job 

Professional  persons 

8./, 

2.3 

^onrietors,  managers,   officials 

11.1 

11./. 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

31.5 

32.6 

Ski^lled  workers  and  foremen 

13.3 

12.6 

Semi-skilled  workers 

18.1 

19.2 

Unsjcilled  workers                                ^ 

12.3 

15.9 

No  usual  occupation 

^.7 

Status  NA 

0.1 

4M> 

If  it  be  assumed  that  those  re'>orting  "no  usual  occurtation"  were  large- 
ly "unskilled",  no  startling  shift  can  be  noted. 
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Chart  No.  15  and  Table  No.  41  show  the  percentages  of  all  available 
workers  in  each  social -economic  grout)  according  to  their  usual  occuT»tions, 
by  their  survey  week  employment  status. 

Substantial  percentages  of  those  on  program  employment,  those  actively 
seeking  work  and  those  temporarily  inactive  during  survey  week  were  "inex- 
perienced" or  reported  "no  usual  occupation",  whereas  only  A. 7  percent  of  those 
privately  employed  were  without  a  usual  occupation.  Those  employed  d.s.w,  en 
program  work  ani.  those  unemployed  but  seeidjig  work  may  be  considered  as  one 
group,  prospects  for  private  employment,  as  shonn  in  the  lest  colujrn  of  table 
No.  41.  '^ell  over  a  fourth  of  these  T>eople  (27.4  percent)  rere  inerperienced 
or  had  no  usual  occupation.  Alaiost  another  half  of  them  were  about  evenly 
divided  among  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers;  17.6  percent  were 
usually  clerical  workers.  Only  about  6  percent  had  usually  been  professional 
people  or  managers  and  proprietors.  Among  the  unemployed  but  seeking  work 
group,  over  30  percent  were  inexperienced  or  without  a  us\ial  occupation;  of 
tlKDse  with  past  experience  in  some  uswil  occupation  the  clerical  group  seened 
hardest  hit  by  unemployment,  with  the  semi-sl^illed  v,t)r»cers  close  behind 
anc  the  skilled  and  unskilled  each  representing  about  L;  percent  of  the  tot^  1. 


Industries  and  Occunationg  of  Available  Workers. 

Survey  Week  Jobs:  The  industiies  in  which  worktsrs  were  occupied 
during  survey  week  can  be  shown  as  to  those  who  had  private  employment 
at  that  time.  Slightly  over  two-thirds  of  them  were  males  and  a  little 
less  than  one-third  were  females. 

Trade  (including  real  estate  and  insurance,  banking  and  brokerage, 
filling  stations,  all  of  wriich  we^e  classified  otherwise  than  with  Trade 
in  Chepter  I)  famished  work  to  24.. 2  percent  of  all  those  privately  em- 
ployed d.s.w.  Tlie   manufacturing  and  mechanical  group  of  industries  cams 
next  with  2J^   percent  (in  Chapter  I,  building  contractors  were  classified 
with  other  contractors  under  a  special  title,  and  automobile  repair  shopa 
TJere   included  with  garages  and  filling  stations  under  "service"). 

It  was  shown  in  Chapter  I  that  the  federal,  state,  city  and  county 
governments  furnished  employment  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  workers  employed 
in  1939  and  as  a  group  represented  tlie  largest  source  of  eaplo;':nent.  The 
U.S.  Census  standard  classifications  UT>on  which  are  based  the  industry  group 
tabulations  used  in  the  present  chapter  do  not  segregate  government  as  such 
(except  for  "public  service  n.e.c",  v/hich  includes  only  certain  types  of  gov- 
ernment workers). 

VTiy  v/ere  not  the  same  classifications  used  in  ChaTjter  I  as  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters?  It  vms   sought  in  Char^tsr  I  to  '^resent  a  true  nicture  of 
thf  com-nosition  of  the  Albany  labor  market  both  by  number  of  emriloyers  and  by 

V  The  larger  industry  groups  shown  in  this  section  are  not  strictly  compar- 
able  with  those  used  in  Chapter  I.  See  reconciliation  at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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number  of  vxorkers.  -Ubeny  is  a  canital  city  and  its  labor  nnrket  is   influ- 
enced by  a  heavy  proportion  of  government  emTsloyment.  It  was   found  that  the 
classification  used  by  the  Division  of  riacement  and  UnemT)lo7ment  Insurance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  v/as  more  suitable  for  bringing  out  the 
relative  importance  of  government  and  the  other  principal  industry  groups. 
The  use  of  the  U,:-.  Census  classifications  in  the  other  chapters  rested  on 
the  desire  to  make  the  Albany  survey  statistics  comparable  with  fcl ose  obtained 
in  similar  surveys  for  other  cities  and  "ith  the  1930  Census.  A  reconcili- 
ation of  the  two  classifications  so  far  as  possible  aprears  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  I¥. 

7ith  the  above  explanation,  it  vrill   be  clear  that  industry  groups  and 
sub-industries  used  Tvithin  this  section  of  this  cha'-'ter  are  -oroperly  r*»lated 
and  conparable  with  each  other^  though  not  strictly  con^arable  with  Chapter  I 
groupings. 

In  Table  i^'o.  ^2  it  is  apparent  that  nhereas  in  1930  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries  composed  relatively  the  largest  group,  with 
trade  the  second  largest,  in  1939  trade  had  increased  its  proportion  by  about 
10  percent  while  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  group  had  shrunk  in  rela- 
tive importance  nearly  18  percent  and  had  becone  second  in  importance  -  a 
close  second,  however. 

It  vrill  be  noted  that  public  service  n,e,c.  (representing  government 
employment,  but  not  all  government  employees,  as  exnlained  tsreviously)  grev; 
in  relative  importance  from  6,6  percent  in  1930  to  12.5  percent  in  1939,  the 
female  sector  having  increased  relatively  more  than  2§  times.  This  notable 
increase  in  government  emplo^nnent  is  in  line  with  the  generally  known  fact 
that  government  emploionent  has  been  rapidly  expanding  during  the  5  or  6  years 
juFt  ^receding  1939. 

•nie  personal  and  domestic  service  group  also  shwred  a  substantial  increase 
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In  its  relative  position.  Many  of  the  sub-industries  in  this  group,  such 
as  filling  stations,  laundries,  eating  T)lace8  and  rooming  houses,  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  percentage  pick-up  of  the  service  group. 

It  should  be  noted  th^t  the  1930  percentai,es  include  /,.5   percent  where 
the  industry  was  not  specified  -  had  it  been  possible  to  distribute  these 
people  among  the  industry  groups,  the  changes  in  standing  quite  likely  would 
have  been  modified,  but  in  vxhich  groups  and  to  what  extent  in  any  one  group 
can  not  be  stated. 

Apparently  while  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  and  the  trans- 
portition  and  conmuni cations  group  were  decrer.sing  in  local  iapcrt«nce  as 
sources  of  employment,  the  slack  was,  in  perce-tar^cs,  taken  up  by  the  trade 

and  service  groups,  particularly  public  service.   (Actually  public  service 
or  government  work,  furnished  the  largest  source  of  employment  in  1939,  if 
all  government  workers  be  included,  as  in  Chapter  I  -  see  explanation  and 
reconciliation  at  end  of  this  chapter), 

(Sub-industries) :  Each  of  the  industry  groups  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  sub-industries.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the  nreaent  industry  groups 
by  sub-industries.  The  percentages  according  to  private  employment  d.s.w, 
in  1939  are  set  against  those  of  ^he  U.S. Census  "gainfully  occupied"  in  1930. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  for  each  of  the  industries  whether  the  intervening  years 
brought  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  its  imnortance  as  a  source  of  employ- 
ment in  Albany. 

A  shift  to  the  employment  of  more  females  is  noted. 

The  building  industry;  manufacturers  of  iron,  steel  and  other  metal 
products;  manufacturers  of  electric*a  machinery  and  supplies;  the  independ- 
ent hand  trades;  and  the  gxou'>  of  "other  menufacturing  induptriep"  all  phoved 
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Relative  ImpQi-tance  as  Sourcea  of  Emplovmaitt  PercitAi^a 
of  Workers  Employed  in  Manufacturtni^  And Itecharticll    tS£T;L 
tries  in  19391/  Compared  with  19^17 


Industries 


Total 
1939      1930 


Manufacturing  and  Meghanlrfli  QrouiJ. 

Building  industiy2/ 

Chemical  and  allied  Industry 

Clothing  Industries 

Bakeries 

Other  food  and  allied  industries 

Automobile  &  auto  repairs^/ 

Iron,  steel,  other  netal  products 

Lumber  and  woodworking 

Printing,  publishing,  engraving 

Paper  and  allied  industries 

Textile  mills 

Electrical  machinery  &  supplies 

Independent  hand  trade a5/ 

Other  manufacturing  industrieg6/ 


100.0)(100.0) 

.100.0  100.0 

18.8  29.5 
6.9  ii.4 
8.2  7.6 
A.B  3.3 
8.6  2.7 
3.9  2.8 

12.7  13.9 

2.0  1.7 

10.9  9.9 
-i.A  2.9 
5.2  3.0 

1.2  1.5 

2.1  2.8 
10.3  U.O 


Males 
1939      1930 


(79.6)(82..0) 

100.0  100.0 


23.1 
5.9 
2.9 
5.3 
9.5 

14.^ 
2.3 

11.3 
4.1 
-^.1 
1.3 
1.5 
9.5 


35.5 
3.9 

3.0 
3.5 
3.0 
3.2 
16.1 

1.9 
9.8 
2.6 
2./+ 
1.6 

l.A 
12.1 


1939      1930 


(20U)(18.0) 

100.0  IX. 0 


2.0 

10.9 

28.9 

2.7 

5.5 

0.9 

5.5 

0.9 

9.1 

5.7 

9.5 

1.0 

4.3 

13.1 


6.9 
28.7 
2.0 
1.4 
0.9 
3.8 
0.6 
10.2 

4.4 
5.7 
1.1 

8.9 

22.8 


1/  Albsny  Labor  Marie et  Survey 

2/  U.  3.   Census,  I930 

J/  That  part  of  the  "building  industries"  in  this  table  represented  ly 
building  contractors  was,  in  Chapter  I,  included  with  other  ccntractwa 
under  a  separate  classification  "Contracting".  contractors 

y  Automobile  repair  shops  are,  in  Chapter  I,  included  with  garage  and 
filling  stations  in  "business  and  personal  service"  gixjups 
y^In  Chapter  I  these  trades  are  included  under  "business  ;«i  personal  ser- 

!^d^i':^*i3leTan:S^'^^^^^^^^  ^^"'  «^-^  •^-  -^  '^^^^'^  -^^r; 
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relatively  less  activity  than  in  1930,  The  building  industry  was  off  from 
its  first  T>lace  of  29.5  isercent  of  nil  the  manufacturing  group  in  1930  to 
only  18.3  percent  in  1939;  the  others  named  showed  less  important  relative 
decreases. 

On  the  other  hand  chemicnls  iniprovod  its  percentage  over  1930  by  more 
than  half;  the  bak'^ries  and  food  grou-ns  together  showed  very  striking 
increases  in  their  percentage  standing:.  The  parser  and  textile  groups 
substantially  increased  their  relative  standing. 


Mi 


Tablg  No^  ^.     R^lAt1v<i  Tmportance  as  Sources  of  BpnloTinent:  Percentagea 

of  Woricera  Kmpl.oyed  in  TranaporUtion  and  Comnuni cation 
Industries  in  19'^1/  Compared  with  19302/ 


Total 
1939      1930 


Transportation  &  Communication 


[100.0)(100.0) 
100.0     100.0 


Construction  of  streets,  roads, 

and  sewers  2/ 
Garages,  greasing  stations, 

automobile  laundries  J^ 
Postal  service  ^ 
Steam  and  street  railroads 
Telegraph  and  telephone 
Other 


5.1    3.8 


6.5 
5.6 

A0.3 
18.0 
2A.5 


6.8 

6/ 

53.5 

18.5 

17.4. 


Uales 
1939   1930 


(85.9)(86.5) 


Females 
1939   1930 


(U.l)(13.5) 


100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

6.0 

4.3 

- 

0.6 

l.i. 

7.6 

1.3 

1.7 

6.0 

6/ 

3.2 

6/ 

A5.1 

58.8 

U.O 

19.5 

8.1 

9.7 

77.7 

74.7 

27.-4 

19.6 

6.8 

3.5 

As  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  it  is  noted  that 
the  emplojnnent  of  females  in  the  transportation  and  communications  groun 
increased  slightly,  with  a  corresT>onding  decrease  in  the  nercentages  of 
males. 

IVhile  road  and  sewer  construction  and  maintenance  increased  in  rela- 
tive importance  in  1939  over  1930,  the  "other"  classification  also  increased 
in  even  greater  proportion.  This  "ofier"  group  includes  the  bias  lines, 
taxi  operators,  etc.,  and  partly  offsets  the  very  decided  percentage  de- 
crease in  steam  and  street  railroads  -  the  latter  perhaps  responsible  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  decrease. 


i/Albany  Labor  Market  Survey  ~~" 

2/U.S,  Census,  1930 

3/Private  contractors  included  in  this  classification  are,  in  Chapter  I, 

placed  under  "Contracting";  city,  county  or  other  governmental  workers 

are,  in  Chapter  I,  placed  in  the  "Government"  group. 

yln  Chapter  I  these  are  included  in  the  "Business  and  Personal  Service* 
group, 

5/In  Chapter  I,  included  with  "Government"  group. 
6/Included  with  "other". 
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Table  No^  4^,     RelaUve  laportance  aa  Sourcea  of  Enmloment:     t^rrir.  f.^^^« 

19^^^^  comnared  with  l.Q^y5r  '^   ^ 


Trade 

Banking  and  brdceniie^/ 
Insurance  and  real  estate^ 
Automobile  agencies  &  filling 

stations^ 
Iholesale  &  retail  trade 

except  auto 8 
Other  trade  industries 


Total 
1939  1930 

:ioo.o)(ioo.o) 

100.0    100,0 
o# 


TIT 

10.5  10.2 

6.1       5.4 

73.6  73.2 
3.3        3.3 


Males 

1939  1930 


(72.1)(76.5) 
100.0  100.0 

"^ — TIF- 

9.7      9.3 
7.7      6,2 

73.5    73.9 
3.2      3.0 


Females 
1939      1930 


I 


(27.9)(23.5) 
100.0  100.0 

~^7L — w?r 

12.5  13.1 
2.1      2.9 

73.6  71.1 
3.7      U.0 


Females  represented  relatively  a  larger  segment  of  the  trade  group 
in  1939  than  in  1930. 

Banking  and  brokerage  (including  loan  agencies)  is  the  only  sub-group 
to  show  a  relative  decrease.  The  others  showed  increases.  This  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  statistical  fact  that  the  trade  group  as  a  whole  increased 
its  relative  standing  as  a  source  of  employment  from  21.7  percent  in  1930 
to  24.2  percent  in  1939. 

The  entry  of  m>fflen  into  the  public  service  in  great  numbers  during 
the  past  decade  is  clearly  reflected  in  Table  No.  46.  Whereas  their 
share  of  the  total  "public  service  n.e.c."  group  of  woxlcers  in  1930  was 
slightly  under  30  percent,  by  1939  they  constituted  nearly  43  percent. 

Shifts  in  relative  Importance  among  the  sub-groups  were  not  striking, 

except  that  the  males  took  over  a  larger  relative  share  of  the  work  available 

^  Albany  labor  Market  Survey 

2/  U.  S.  Census,  1930 

2/  In  Chapter  I,  appears  in  separate  classification  "Finance" 

^  In  Chapter  I,  appears  in  separate  classification  "Real  Estate  and  Insure 

ance" 

i/  In  Chapter  I,  the  filling  stations  are  included  in  the  "Business  and 

Personal  Service"  group 
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138. 
in  the  "hotel,  restaurant,  and  rooming  house"  group  and  a  slightly  larger 

•hare  in  the  "Uundriea  and  cleaning  service"  group  -  whereas  they  relinquished 
a  corresponding  share  of  the  work  in  misceUaneoua  personal  and  domes  tie 
serriee. 

Industry  groups  of  usual  occupations.  Under  difficult  employment  con- 
ditions it  is  unavoidahle  that  many  workers  find  themselves  forced  to  take 

Johs  in  unaccustomed  industries  and  at  unaccustomed  work,  With  9  or  10  mil- 

1/ 

lion  people  throughout  the  United  States  stiU  unemployed  at  the  time  of 

this  surrey  in  1939  and  with  about  14  percent  of  Albany's  60,000  workers 
prospects  for  private  employment,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  their  pre- 
ferred fields  for  re-employnsnt  would  be  those  of  their  "usual  occupation", 
as  to  both  Industry  and  particular  Job. 

As  more  and  more  employment  opportunities  present  themselves,  it  is 
important  to  employers  and  placement  agencies  to  know  the  excess  supply  of 
workers  experienced  in  the  resnective  industries. 

Of  the  available  workers  in  Albany,  less  than  2  percent  were  wholly  inex- 
perienced and  about  6.6  percent  had  had  some  exnerience  but  could  claim  no 
"usual  occupation".  The  usual  occupation  of  only  about  91.5  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  labor  market  can  be  discussed  definitely. 

Of  course  the  city  types  of  industry  groups  predominate.  Only  0.7  per- 
cent of  the  workers  whose  industry  groups  of  usual  occupation  are  known  re- 
ported themselves  as  following  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  and  quarrying. 
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Industry  Groups  of  Usual  Occupation 


Manufecturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Trade 

Personal,  Professional  and     omestic  sei-vice 

Transportation  tiiu  Cornmuiii cation 

Public  Service  n.e.c. 

Agricultui-e,  fore?  try,  fishing  fand  quarrying 


Av£:  il'-ble 
Toikers 
Percent 


27.4 
22.9 

22.8 

U.9 

11.3 

0.7 


100.0 


Cuite  likely  many  of  the  workers  '..ho  v. ere  ^-sorkin^;  duriri(i  the  survey 

week  at  other  than  their  usual  jobs,  perhaps  in  industries  other  than  those 

they  prefer  and  for  which  they  consider  themselves  best  trained,  v-ill  find 

employment  again  in  their  "usixal"  fields. 

l^Alot  ptrictly  com-osreble  vrith  industry  groaning  in  Chsnter  T;  pee  recon- 
c^iliation  at  end  of  this  cha-nter. 


1/According  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  figures, 
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The  significance  of  experience  in  obtsininc  cm.  loynent  is  cleorOy 
brought  out  di,  tables  numbered  Ul,  AC,   and  49.  '.Vhile  /„7  percent  of  the 
i.orker.  v,ho  had  private  enploynent  d.s.^.  reported  "no  ususl  occupation", 
as  m.ny  as  15.2  percent  of  those  reilying  on  protrajn  work,  1?  pewent  of 
those  Tdthout  any  emplojnnent  but  seeking  work,  and  10.1  percent  of  those 
rho  v,ere  temporarily  inactive  feU  iii  the  "no  usual  occupation"  group;  of 
the  .memployed  nork  seekers  13.4  percent  and  of  the  temporarily  inactive 
workers  5.5  percent  reported  "inexoerlenced". 

Combining  those  who  were  on  program  uork  d.s.w  vdth  those  who  had  no 
enmloynent,  to  n.ke  .  proup  of  prospects  for  privrte  employnent,  it  is 
found  thrt  27.4  percent  of  thl^  conMned  rroup  «ere  eit.her  inexperienced  ,,• 
or  bed  ro  usur.l  occuprtion, 

'!lie  f«ct.  already  brought  out,  th^t  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
groun  and  the  tran^wrtatlon  ^.n^   communication,  grout,  aho^md  a  decided  fell- 
ing off  as  sources  of  employnent  in  Albrny  between  1930  and  1939,  i.  further 
emphasized  in  these  ta.les.  Of  those  v.ho  ^ere  prospects  for  private  employ- 
ment d.s.v;.,  nearly  ^0  percent  reported  their  usual  occupation  to  have  been 
in  the  .anufacturine  and  mechanical  industries,  and  17.7  percent  cl^iined 
usual  occupa.ions  in  transportation  and  coamunications.  These  industries 
actually  gave  employment  to  2^.0  percent  and  I3.7  percent  respectively,  of 
the  wkers  privrtely  em  loyed  d.s.y..     Still  another  iUustration  lies  in 
the  fact  that  had  those  v;orkerr  who  v;:.re  privately  enployed  d.s.w.  been  work- 
ing at  their  usual  occupations  during  that  week,  the  percentage  in  the  mnuf.c- 
turing  and  mechanical  group  would  have  been  25.5  percent;  in  the  case  of  trans- 
Portation  and  cc^unlcation-.  t^   percentage  M.uld  have  been  14.2  instead 
Of  the  actual  13.7  percent  (see  Table  No.  47). 
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The  other  groups  about  maintained  their  usual  percentages  as  sources 
of  employment* 

It  has  alreacfy  been   shorn  in  Chapter  I  that  f actozy  employment  in 
iabany  fell  off  in  May  1939>  the  time  of  this  survey.     In  fact.  May  em- 
ploynent in  Alb'^ny  factories  strudc  the  lowest  point  of  any  month  in  that 

year. 

The   coBparatlTs  employnent  situation  among  the  various  groups  is 
further  illustrated  by  l^ble  No.  50,  which  shows  that  of  those  who  claimed 
their  usual  occupations  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  group  15.8 
percent  were  employed  program  or  seeking  work,  another  4.2  percent  being 
temporarily  inaetlTe  d.s.w. ;  and  that  of  those  who  claimed  their  usual  oc- 
eupation  in  the  transportation  and  communications  group  13.4  percent  were 
•Bployed  program  or  seeking  work,  while  another  4.8  percent  were  tempo- 
rarily inactive.  The  following  short  recapitulation  fron  Table  No.  50 
brings  out  these  comparisons  sharply. 


Industry  Groups  of 
Usual  Occupation 


Program  Emn't  and  I  Temporarily 
Seeking  Work  d.s.w.j  Inactive  d.s.w. 

(in  percentages) 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Transportation  and  communication 

Trades 

Domestio  and  personal  service 

Professional  service 

Public  service  n.e.c. 


15.8 
13.4 

9.1 
10.5 

6.0 

5.9 


4.2 

1.8 
3.4 

2fl 
1.^2 


Total 


20.0 
13.2 

10.9 

13.9 

8.1 

7.1 


I 


i^ 
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tfcble  No.  50.     AH  AvailabU  larkT»:     gaployait  Stattii  d^g.w,  by  laduatrr  Sioupa  of  Uwial  Occupational/ 

(in  percentagaa) 


INDUSTRY         GROUP         OF         USUAL         OCCUPATION 


Enploynient  Status  d.a.w. 


BOTH  SEXES 

All  available  workera 


Employed  private 

In  market  for  private  enp*t 

Eii9>lo7ed  prograa 

Unemployed  (seeking  nork) 
Tenporarily  inactive 


Tbtal 
Industry 
Oroups 


100.0 


No  Usual 
Inexperlancedi  Occupation 


Sipleyment 
Status  N  A 


Industry 
Not 
Speolflad 


100.0 


82.5 
14.1 


2.9 
11.2 


3.4 


89.0 


89.0 


U.O 


100.0 


98«9 
36.0 


7.2 
28.8 


5.1 


100.0 


88.5 
11.5 


3.8 
7.7 


Industry 
Specified 


100.0 


83.3 
16.7 


16.7 


100.0 


H^rl  culture 

Forestry, 

Fishing, 

^arzying 


85.7 
11.2 


3.1 


I  100.0 


2.7 
8.5 


75.6 
18.7 


7.3 
11.4 


5.7 


Itenufacturlng 

and 
Mechenlcal 


100.0 


80.0 
15.8 


4.2 


3.6 
12.2 


Transportation 

and 
Communl  eat  Ions 


MALES 


All  available  irorkers 


£l^>lo7ed  private 

In  market  for  private 

fisployed  program 

Unemployed  (seeking  nork) 
Teiqporarily  inactive 


100.0 


81.8 
14.9 


3.7 
11.2 


3.3 


100.0 


92.0 


92.0 


8.0 


100.0 


54.9 
40.6 


8.5 
32.1 


4.5 


100.0 


85.0 
15.0 


5.0 
10.0 


100.0 


88.9 
U.l 


11.1 


FBtALES 


100.0 


84.7 
12.1 


3.2 


3.4 

8.7 


100.0 


75.6 
18.7 


7.3 
11.4 


5.7 


100.0 


79.1 
16.7 


4.2 


4.1 
12.6 


100.0 


81.8 
13.4 


4.8 


5.8 
7.6 


100.0 


80.1 
14.5 


5.4 


6.6 
7.9 


Trade 


100.0 


89.1 
9.1 


1.8 


1.3 
7.8 


Public 

Service 

n.e.c. 


Professional 
Service 


100.0 


92.9 
5.9 


1.2 


2.2 

3.7 


100.0 


OODSStlO 

and 
Personal 
Service 


91.9 
6.0 


2.1 


1.2 
4.8 


100.0 


86.1 
10.5 


3.4 


0.8 
9.7 


100.0 

90.3 

8.3 


1.4 


1.5 
6.8 


100.0 


93.3 
5.5 


1.2 


1.9 
3.6 


100.0 


91.4 
7.1 


1.5 


1.6 
5.5 


100.0 


87.0 
10.5 


2.5 


1.1 
9.4 


All  available  workers 1 100.0 

Employed  private 
In  market  for  pxivate  emp't 
Employed  program 
Unemployed  (seeking  woric) 
Teaporarily  inactive 


84.0 
12.6 


3.4 


1. 
11.2 


100.0 


86.1 


86.1 


13.9 


100.0 


65.8 
28.0 


4.9 

23.1 


6.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


66.7 
33.3 


33.3 


100.0 


88.0 
9.1 


2.9 


1.1 
8.0 


100.0 


83. 8 
12.1 


4.1 


1.5 
10.6 


100.0 


93.0 
5.5 


1.5 


0.3 
5.2 


100.0 


86.3 
11.1 


0.9 
10.2 


2.6 


100.0 


92.3 
6.5 


1.2 


2.5 
4.0 


100.0 


92.3 
5.1 


2.6 


0.8 
4.3 


100.0 


85.4 
10.6 


0.6 
10.0 


4.0 


1/  Not  strictly  co^imble  wltb  m^stry  groupings  in  Chapter  I;  see  reconci^Ilatlon  at  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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HecoPCJT^fttion  of  Indiistty  Groups  in  Chapter  I 
with  those  in  Chapter  IV 

In  the  third  section  of  Chapter  IV,  under  the  head  "Industries  and 
occupations  of  available  workers",  a  brief  explanation  occurs  in  answer  to 
the  question:  "Wly  were  not  the  same  classifications  used  in  Chapter  I  as 
in  the  succeeding  chapters?" 

"It  was  sought  in  Chapter  I  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  market  both  l^  number  of  employers  and  ty  number  of 
workers.  Albany  is  a  capital  city  and  its  labor  market  is  influenced 
by  a  heavy  proportion  of  government  employmient.  It  was  found  that  the 
classification  used  by  the  Division  of  Placement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  of  the  State  Department  of  Ubor  was  more  suitable  for  bring*- 
ing  out  the  relative  importance  of  Government  and  the  other  industry 
groups.  The  use  of  the  U.S. Census  classifications  in  other  chapters 
rested  on  the  desire  to  make  the  Albany  survey  ste.tistics  comparable 
with  those  obtained  in  similar  surveys  for  other  cities  and  with  the 
1930  Census"  .i' 

The  chart  which  follows  indicates  a  close  agreement  in  the  total  number 
of  workers  who  were  in  wivate  (including  government)  emnloyment  during  sur- 
vey week,  May  7-13,  1939. 

No  detailed  description  is  necessaiy.  The  chart  speaks  for  itself. 
Pn   example  may  be  cited:  The  Gove.nment  group  of  10,002  shown  in  Chapter  I 
(table  No.  1)  is  divided  in  Chapter  IV  among  the  following  groups,  which 
ho^^ever  are  shown  by  riercentages  only,  in  the  letter  Cha!5ter: 


The  Chapter  IV  group  "public  service  n.e.c."  totaled 
Government  workers  listed  in  Chapter  IV  under  "professional 

service" 
Government  workers  listed  in  Chapter  IV  under  "personal 

service" 
Government  workers  listed  in  Chapter  IV  under  "trans- 
portation and  communications" 


6150 

1152 

671 

2028 
10001 


(   '^1 


1/  See  page  129 
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'^•o  of  the  groups  do  not   reconcile  closely:     these  in  Ch.r^tor  I  li.ted 
.s  services"  .n^   "finance".     T^.e  differences  neerly  offset,   ho^-^ever.   an. 
^r.  attributed  in  the  note  on  the  follo-inc  ch.rt  to   (1)    ^iffere^oe.  in 

clapsific^tions  under  the  t-A'o  codp<5  nn^    lr>\   ^a^-p  ^ 

i^  J,  o  cones  «nd   (..)    differences  m  judgment  between 

the  grou'^s  of  coder? . 


RECONCILIATION      OF     INDUSTRY      GROUPS     IN    CHAPTER    I 

(coded    according    to    state     division    of    placement 
and    unemployment     insurance     classifications) 

WITH      THOSE     IN     CHAPTER     TSL 


CCODED     ACCORDING      TO       U.S.     CENSUS        CLASSIFICATIONS) 


X   ^Chapter  —     JJZ 

6.150  ■  - 
671    -, 


Chapter 


10,002      GOVERNMENT 


6.IS0       PUBLIC     SERVICE. 
NEC 


3.028^  X '  ^ . 


10.001  \ 


9,ft67     TRADE 


9fi7l \-V---- --    ,11  960     TRADE 

146  -  - .  \     \  -  ,.-'/      ■ 


».9tr 


r  1 


> 


ass4    •<^G'"*" 

•  MECHANICAL 


^7.615      SERVICES 


B.484 


er9' 

3  90-' 
J/PB- 
3.0B7  -. 

591  . 
7,4  75 


2,851      '•"■Lie     UTILITIES*  ,^^^,' 
COMMUNICATIONS       t.869~ 

P.B69 


TRANSPORTATION* 
*'^*^      WAREHOUSING  ^.^9P 


:/*;.-.  g,  1 1  850     MFG.*MCCHANICAL 


. -  —  *    /         /    '^' 


/,   ■*  -  -  -  /  ' 


7  4.870     PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 


» f 


•  /  '  \ 


•JT7,400 


DOMESTIC  ♦ 

PERSONAL 

SERVICE 


"  -  -     '  -      ' 

/  /    / 
/    /    ' 


-/--' 


/       ' 


'     '/     /.V -"--JUt  ,-<»     TRANSPORTATION* 
-/  -/-'-  -fr. ^6.780     COMMUNICATIONS 


'      '  ,  I 


1.777     CONTRACTING  1730' 


,227      REAL    ESTATE* 
INSURANCE 


1/ 


416      FINANCE 


1.250' 


T90 


•     »    /    ' 
•     I   ,     • 

:  '.'  '  • 
ft  »  » 


,  250     AGRICULTURE 


-       FORESTRY 
..'-"-"     °    FISHING 


442     MISc'l.    business        f50 


'—  -  "  " 


047     INSTITUTIONS 


368     CHURCHES 


2612      DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS 


i70 
7QQ' 
9  70 


170/ 

too 

3  70 


2J42' 


•  * 
•  / 


20 


EXTRACTION    OF 
MINERALS 


/   ' 


3Q    INDUSTRY 

NOT    SPECIFIED 


49.141      TOTAL 


49J50   TOTAL 


)/  THESE  TWO  GROUPS  ARE  THE  ONLY  ONES  WHICH  DO  NOT  CLOSELY  RECONCILE. 
TWO  REASONS  ACCOUNT  FOR  IT:  -  DIFFERENCES  IN  (l).  CLASSIFICATIONS  UNDER 
THE      TWO      CODES.  AND      (2).    THE     ELEMENT      OF      JUDGMENT       BY      TWO      GROUPS 

OF    CODERS. 
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CHAPTER    V 
MEK  IN  THE  L|BCR  UATyoej 

A  UttlA  1088  than  48  ptroent,  or  in  round  numbers  59^000  of  tbt 
Tpmrwooa  tabulated  in  the  sunrey  were  nales* 

Of  all  tbs  Bal«8  in  the  survey,  aboixt  68  percent  vera  in  the  labor 

;|  and,  by  coincidence,  of  all  persona  tabulated  as  in  the  labor 

i,  slightly  over  tw>-thirds  nere  males,  or  between  i^,000  and  41,000« 


Marital  ahH  Taapinrynent  Status 

A  little  over  50  percent  of  these  males  in  the  labor  market  nere 
sin^rle*  aroind  64.2  percent  were  married,  3.8  percmt  vidoiied,  and  1.9 
percent  divorced  or  separated. 

Of  the  33>CX)0  male  heads  of  families,  93  percent  or  aromd  30,000 
ware  in  the  labor  masiait.    Nearly  15  percent  of  these  30,000  nere  heads 
of  "one-psrson  families";  the  balance  headed  familias  cC  2  cr  more  persons 
each.    About  46^  percent  of  the  male  heads  of  ooi-person  families  were  in 
Section  A,  almost  43^  percent  in  Section  B  and  alightly  more  than  10  pez^ 
cent  in  Section  C« 

Ctf  the  male  heads  cf  2-person  and  larger  families,  29*1  percent  were 
in  Section  A,  45*8  percmcit  in  Section  B  and  25*1  percent  in  Section  C. 
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The  single  men  represented  30.1  percent  of  all  males  in  the  labor 
market.  Of  them,  77«7  percent  were  employed,  either  privately  or  on 
program  nork,  d.s.w.  About  two-fifths  of  these  employed  single  men  nere 
under  25  years  old  and  so  definitely  in  the  youth  group. 

A  little  orer  19  percent  of  the  single  men  in  the  labor  maxicet  wer« 
imemplpyed  d.s.w.  and  seeking  work;  of  th«i  52.5  percent  were  under  25 
years  old* 


ftible  No.  52.  Single  Men  in  the  Labor  Market;  Color  and  Nativity.  Age 

(In  percentages) 


Native 

Foreign 

Bom 

Bom 

Ttotal 

White 

White 

Negro 

Other 

Available  Workers 

100.0 

90.8 

6.6 

2.5 

0.1  (add  across) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  (add  doim} 

under  15  yrs  old 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

-• 

— 

15-19  years  old 

12.4 

12.8 

7.3 

11.2 

- 

20-2^       "         " 

29.5 

31.2 

10.0 

1B.4 

. 

25-34      "        " 

28.1 

28.5 

2D.8 

29.6 

- 

35-^      "        " 

13.5 

12.6 

22.8 

22.5 

• 

45-64      »        " 

13.8 

12.2 

34.8 

17.3 

. 

65  and  over 

1.3 

1.2 

3.1 

- 

. 

Age  NA 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

1.0 

100.0 

1 

Of  all  the  single  males  in  Albany,  about  3*4  percent  were  foreign- 
born  vtiite,  but  of  the  single  available  male  workers  the  f  orei^-bora 
whites  represented  6.6  percent* 

This  is  easily  understood  itien  it  is  realised  that  only  2.9  percent 
of  all  the  single  irtiite  males  of  foreign  birth  were  under  15  years  old^ 
contrasted  with  44.1  percent  of  those  of  native  bdLrth* 

The  employment  status  of  the  single  men  in  the  labor  market,  accord- 
ing to  color  and  nativity  and  age  i^  ^own  In  Table  55. 


Table  No.  53.     s-infrlii  Men  in  the  Lab»^  )AArk»>tt  TftHployment  Status. 
by  Color  and  Nativity,  and  Age 

(in  percentages) 
(30.1  percent  of  all  men  in  Labor  Market) 


Available  Workers  -  Single 

Tanriployed  (priv  &  program) 
Under  15  years  old 
15  -  19 


100.0 


n 


n 

n 
n 


20-24 
25  -  34 
35-44 
45  -64 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

IlnemDloyed  (seeking  work) 
Under    15  years  old 
15-19 


Total 


Native-Bom 


77.7    3XX)*0 


It 


It 


n 
n 

N 


ao  -  24 
25-34 
35 -U 
45-64 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


Temporarily  Inactive  Workers 
Under  15  years  old 


15-19 

ao  -  24 

25  -34 
35  -U 
45-64 
65  and  over 

Age  NA 


ti 


ti 

N 
II 
N 


0.5 

9.9 

29.6 

29.9 

13.9 

13.7 

1.2 

1.3 

19.1    100.0 

22.1 
30.4 
22.3 
11.9 
11.3 
1.6 

0.4 
3-2    100*0 


White 


100.0 


Foreign-Bom 
VVhite 


100.0 


13.6 
22.4 
17.6 
12.0 

30.4 
4.0 


77.9     100.0 

0.5 

10.2 

31.3 
30.4 
13.0 

12.3 
1.0 

1.3 

18.9    100.0 

23.3 
32.4 
22.4 
10*6 

9.4 
1.6 

0.3 
3.2    100.0 

15.0 

23.9 
1B.6 

13.3 

24.8 

4.4 


77.2    100.0 

0.5 

6.5 

11.5 

23.0 

24.5 

29.5 

3.5 

1.0 

18.2    100*0 

12.8 
4.2 
14.9 
21.3 
U.7 
2.1 


4.6    100.0 


Available  WorkBrs(read  across) 
Qnployed 

Unemplpyed  (seeking  work) 
Tftmpftrftrily  Inactive 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


8*3 
8*4 

83.3 


90.8 
91.0 
90.1 
90.4 


6.6 

6.5 
6.2 
9.6 


Negro  ft 

Others 


100.0 


73.1    100.0 

11.4 
15.7 
28.6 
20.0 
24.3 


26.9     100.0 

10.7 
25.0 
32.1 
28.6 


3.6 


2.6 
2.5 
3.7 
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Note  that  the  enqsloymoit  status  of  the  native-born  itiite  and  foreign- 
bom  white  (single  men)  nas  about  thd  same,  but  that  the  single  negroes 
(including  about  20  of  "other"  raees)  shored  a  greater  percentage  unemployed 
and  seeking  work. 

The  married  men  represented  6^.2  percent  of  all  aen  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket.    About  89.4  percent  of  them  were  moployed  (including  both  private  and 
program  emplojnent),  7.3  percent  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work,  ??.3  percent 
temporarily  inactive  d.s.w. 

Ihble  No,  54.     Married  Men  in  the  Labor  Xfat»Uit.;   color  and  Nativity,  Af^ 

(in  percentages) 


Available  Workers 


Total 


Native 

Bom 

White 


Foreign 

Bom 

White 


15-19  years  old 

20-24       "  »• 

25-34       "  • 

35-44       "  " 

45-64       "  •» 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


liOO.O 


0.1 

2.9 

22.2 

2B.2 

40.5 

4.8 

1.3 


80.1 


100.0 
0.1 

3.4 
24.8 

28.7 

36.9 

4.6 

1.5 


IZ^ 


lOO.O 

0.5 
10.1 

25.1 

57.9 

6.1 

0.3 


Negro 


2fl 


100.0 

3.9 
26.8 

37.4 

29.1 

2.2 

0.6 


Other 


0.1  ^add  across) 


K0{ 


100.0  (add  dolmy 


100.0 


Of  all  the  married  men  tabulated  in  the  survey,  79.6  percent  were 
native-bom  white,  18.2  percent  were  foreign-bom  liiites  and  2.2  percent 
negroes  and  other  races.    Among  the  married  men  in  the  labor  mrket  the 
percentages  were  very  similar. 

Tbe  employaent  status  of  the  married  men  according  to  color  and  na- 
tivity and  age  is  shown  on  Table  54. 


Table  No.  55.     Married  Men  in  the  LaJb^  ifarkgfct     Onployment  Status. 

Iqr  Color  and  Nativity,  and  Age 

(in  percentages) 
(64.2  percent  of  all  men  in  Labor  Market) 


Available  Workers  -  Married 


laitploved  (priv  &  program) 

15-19  years  old 

20-24      »  " 

25  -  34      "  " 

35  -  44      «  n 

45  -  64      "  " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

UnemblqyedC  seeking  work) 
15-19  years  old 

20-24      "  •» 

25  -  34      "  " 
35  -  U      " 

45  -  64      "  " 
65  Aod  over 
Age  NA 


Total 


Native-bom 
White 


100.0 


1 100.0 


89.4 


7.3 


100.0 
0.1 

2.9 

23.0 

29.0 

39.3 

4.3 

1.4 

100.0 

0.3 

3.7 

17.5 

21,3 

47.3 

9.7 

0.2 


TiiBip<ya|Hiy  ]f|A«rtiva  WorkeTs    3*3    100.0 
15-19  years  old 


20-24  " 
25-34  " 
35  -U  " 
45-64  " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


1.1 
U.5 
23.5 
56.7 

7.2 


Availablg  Workers  (read  across) 
Snplqyed 

Unemployed;    (seeking  tioik) 
Temporarily  Inactive 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


90.8     100.0 

0.1 

3.3 

25.4 

29.3 

36.2 

4.1 
1.6 

6.3    K)0.0 

0.5 

5.1 

21.5 

21.5 

41.8 

9.4 
0.2 

2.9    100.0 

1.5 
14.3 
25.5 
50.5 

8.2 


Foreignf-bom 
White 


100.0 


80.1 
81.3 
69.1 
70.8 


83.6    100.0 

0.6 

11.2 

26.4 

56.1 

5.4 

0.3 


11.2 

100.0 

0.6 

6.0 

1B.5 

63.5 

11.4 

5.2 

100.0 

2.6 
17.9 
74.4 

5.1 


Negro  & 
"others" 


100.0 


17.7 
16.5 
27.0 
28.1 


85.7    100.0 

4.6 
26.3 
37.5 
28.9 

2.0 

0.7 
12.7    100.0 


25.0 

37.5 

33.3 

4.2 


1«6    100.0 


66.7 
33.3 


2.2 

2.2 
3.9 
1.1 


I 


156, 


15?. 


i 


It      * 


H 


Qnployment  ariong  the  mrrried  men  i»;s  better  than  an^onf  those  of  any 
other  marital  status.  The  native-born  rhites  showed  only  about  hnlf  the 
percentage  of  unemplqyment  showed  by  the  foreign-bom  whites  and  negroei 
(grouped  with  the  negroes  in  the  table  are  the  "other"  races  but  th  i 

total  was  only  about  30  married  men).  The  foreign-bom  white  married  men 
also  showed  nearly  twice  the  percentage  of  temporarily  inactive  as  cott- 
pared  with  the  native-whites.  To  put  it  another  and  more  striking  way: 
whereas  17.7  percent  of  all  available  workers  among  the  married  men  were 
foreign-bom  white,  27  percent  of  the  unemployed  seeking  work  and  28.1 
percent  of  the  temporarily  inactive  were  foreign-bom  white. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  unemployed  seeking  work  and  the  tenH 
porarily  Inactive  married  men,  together,  represented  1D.6  percent  of  their 
total  number,  the  male  heads  of  families  unemployed  and  inactive  d.s.w.  rep- 
fBrnnfd   11.2  percent  of  the  total.  However,  a  direct  comparison  of  tb« 
atatus  of  the  married  men  with  that  of  the  male  heads  of  families  is  not 
as  significant  as  in  the  case  of  married  women  and  female  heads  of  families. 
Single  men  and  men  In  other  marital  status  are  recognized  heads  of  families 
to  a  much  greater  derree  relatively  than  ir  the  case  among  the  females. 

More  than  half  of  the  native  white  married  men  v.ho  were  unemployed  and 
seeking  work  were  A5  years  old  or  more;  almost  75  percent  of  the  forei^-bom 

white;  but  only  37.5  percent  of  the  married  male  negro  and  "other  races". 

Widowers  represented  3.8  percent  of  all  mn  in  the  labor  narket.  Thmir 

enqployment  status  did  not  show  up  so  well  as  that  of  the  married  men:  13.9 

percent  of  them  were  unen?)loyed  and  seeking  work  d.s.w.,  with  ^^.6  percent  of 

them  tenqporarily  inactive. 


Tftble  No.  56.  Widowers  in  the  Labor  Market:  Color  and  Nativity,  Age 
-  (in  percentages) 


Availablg  Workers 


15-19  years  old 

20-24   "    " 

25-34 

35-U 

45-64 

65  and  over 

Age  NA 


Total 


100.0 


Native 

Bom 

White 


2iiL 


100,0 


n 
It 
n 


i.e 

8.9 
59.9 
28.6 

0.8 


2.x 

8.8 

60.1 

27.9 

1.1 


Foreign 

Bom 

White 


21.6 


100.0 


Negro 

and 

Other 


2^ 


100.0 


^add  across) 
!add  down) 


0.9 

5.6 

59.8 

33.7 


38.5 

53.8 

7.7 


Of  all  the  widowers  tabulated  in  the  surv^,  the  native-bom  rhite 
represented  71.8  percent,  the  foreign-bom  white  25.7  percent,  the  negroes 
2.5  percent;  among  those  in  the  labor  market  75.8  percent  were  native 
whites,  21.6  percent  foreign-bom  vAiites  and  2.6  percent  negroes.  While 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  widoned  males  were  in  the  labor  maitet  (nearly 
9Q  percent  of  then  45  years  old  or  more),  nearly  70  percent  of  the  native 
white  widowers  were  in  the  labor  martet  and  only  about  55.5  percmt  of 
the  foreign-bom  white  widowers  were  in  the  labor  markBt, 

T^ble  57  shows  the  employment  status  of  the  widowers  in  the  labor 
market  by  color  and  nativity  and  age. 
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Tablg  Wo,  ^^.    Wldowera  in  the  Labor  Uafl^tt     i^,pi.>Y,.>^»  <^,^.^^^ 

by  Color  and  Watlvltv,  ant^  A/^ 

(In  percmtagies) 


(3.S  percent  of  all  men  In  Labor  Uax4cet) 


AvailabOa  Workers  -  nLdoimrs 


BBPloved  (palv  &  program) 
15  -  19  years  old 
20  —  24       "         " 
25  -  34      "        " 
35  -  U      *        " 
45-64      "        " 
65  and  orer 
Age  NA 

&SSS^fiSQ^(  seeking  nark) 
15  -  19  years  old 
20-24  " 
25-34  " 
35-44  " 
45-64  " 
65  and  Or&r 
Age  NA 


Total 


lOO.O 


n 


It 


81*5     100>0 


1.7 
10.2 
60.1 
27.0 

1.0 

13.9    100.0 


2.9 
63.8 

33.3 


Tteporari.1,7  Tna<»f.iiy<>  worfcera    4«6    100.0 

15-19  yaars  old  

20-24      "        " 

N 


It 


25  -34 
35  -U  " 
45-64  " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


8.7 

4.4 

43.5 

43.4 


Available  workers  (read  across)  100.0 

Bnplpyed  100.0 

Unemployed;    (seeking  work)  100.0 

Ten^xxrarily  Inactiye  100.0 


Natire-Bom 
White 


100.0 


81.9    100.0 


1.9 
10.1 

60.7 
26.0 

1.3 

u.i  100.0 


3.8 
60.4 
35.8 


4.0    100.0 


13.3 

46.7 
40.0 


75.8 
76.2 
76.8 
65.2 


Poreign-BBm 
White 


100.0 


78.5    100.0 


1.2 

6.0 

58.3 

34.5 


14.0    100.0 


80.0 
20.0 


7.5    100.0 


22.5 
37.5 
50.0 


21.6 
20.8 
21.7 
34.8 


Negro 


100.0 


92.3    100.0 


a.7 

58.3 


7.7    100.0 


100.0 


2.6 
3.0 
1.5 


The  divorced  and  8eT»rated  men  represented  only  1.9  percent  of  all 
vies  in  the  labor  aarket.     Ttoible  58  shows  that  78.1  percent  of  them 
ware  native  white  man,  11*3  percent  foreign-bom  white  and  10.6  percent 
negroes  and  other  races. 

^.     Divorced  and  Separated  Men  In  the  Labor  Markgtt 
Color  and  Nativity.  Aige 
(in  percentages) 


Availabls  Woricers 


15-19  years  old 

20-24       "         " 

25-34       "         " 
35-44       " 

45-64   "    " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


Total 


100.0 


1.2 

17.2 

38.7 

38.7 

3.1 

1.1 


Native 

Bom 

White 


78.1 
100.0 


1.5 

17.0 

40.0 

37,5 

2.0 

2.0 


Foreign 

Bom 

White 


J&l 


100.0 


6.9 
24.1 
62.1 

6.9 


Negro 


10.6 


100.0 


29.6 

U.5 
22.2 

3.7 


^add  across) 
,add  down) 


Of  all  the  divorced  and  separated  men  tabulated  in  the  survey,  78.5 
percent  were  native  white  men,  11.5  percent  foreign-bom  white  and  10 
percent  negroes  and  other  races.  Tlie  division  among  those  in  the  labor 
market  was  not  substantially  different. 

All  but  18.5  percent  of  the  native-bom  white  men  divorced  or  sep- 
arated were  35  years  old  or  over,  and  all  but  6.9  percent  of  the  for- 
eign-bom white  men.  In  the  esse  of  the  negroes,  however,  nearly  30 

percent  were  under  35. 

The  sBDloyaent  status  of  the  seT>arated  and  divorced  nan  in  the 
labor  mrket  d.s.w.  is  shown  in  Tfeble  59  by  color  and  nativity  and 
age. 


i 
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Ttf>l>  KOa  59>  DJYoarced  and  Separated  Men  In  the  Labor  Market;  Btoploynent  Statua. 

by  Color  and  Natiyity,  and  Age 

(in  percoitages) 

(1.9  percent  of  all  men  in  the  Labor  Market) 


Native-Bom 

Foreign-Born 

Negro 

Total 

White 

IVhite 

Available  Workers 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(divorced  and  separated) 

82.0 

100.0 

82.5 

100.0 

72.4 

100.0 

88.9 

100.0 

15-19  years  old 

- 

20-24      "        •» 

1.4 

1.8 

— 

. 

25  -  34      "        n 

18.6 

19.4 

4.8 

25.0 

35  -  44      »        ti 

39,0 

38.8 

28.6 

50.0 

45  -  64      "        " 

36.7 

36.4 

57.1 

20.8 

65  and  over 

2.9 

1.8 

9.5 

4.2 

Age  NA 

1.4 

1.8 

- 

themplgyedC  seeking  voark) 

13.7 

100.0 

U.0 

100.0 

17.2 

100^0 

7.4 

100.0 

15  -  19  years  old 

- 

- 

20-24       "         " 

- 

m. 

* 

. 

25  -  34      -        " 

11.4 

7.2 

20.0 

50.0 

35  -  44      " 

34.3 

39.3 

ao.o 

— 

45  -  64      " 

48.6 

46.4 

60.0 

50.0 

65  and  over 

5.7 

7.1 

. 

- 

Age  NA 

**• 

— 

- 

TemDorarlly  Inactive  77arkeri 

I    4.3 

100.0 

3.5 

100.0 

10.4. 

lOOfO 

3.7 

100.0 

15  -  19  years  o3d 

- 

- 

20-24      "        » 

- 

- 

• 

- 

25-34      "        " 

9.1 

- 

-. 

100.0 

35  -  U      "        " 

45.4 

71.4 

. 

— 

45  -  6i;      "        - 

45.5 

2S.6 

100.0 

- 

65  and  cnmr 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Age  NA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Available  Wo^kers(read  acrosi 

») 

100.0 

78.1 

11.3 

10.6 

Bi^loyed 

100.0 

78.6 

10.0 

11.4 

Unemployed:    (seeking  noxk) 

100.0 

80.0 

U.3 

5.7 

Temporarily  Inactive 

100.0 

63.6 

27.3 

9.1 

/ 


Socigl-Econondc  Groups  of  Men  in  the  Labor  Market 

Survey  week  jobs:  of  the  nen  In  private  enployBsnt  d.s.w.,  the  largest 
single  group  was  oonprlsed  of  clerical  and  kindred  workers  who  represented  26 
percent  of  the  total. 

Skilled  workmen  represented  18.5  percent,  semi-skilled  18.2  percent, 
and  unskillsd  14. 8  percent  of  the  males  in  private  employment  d.s.w.  Al- 
most half  of  the  unskilled  workers  were  servants. 

Proprietors,  managers  and  officials  represented  15.3  percent  of  the 
total  and  those  in  professional  work  7.2  percent. 

Of  these  privately  employed  men,  94  percent  r^re  working  at  their 
"last  full-tias  job"  -  in  other  words  they  had  had  full-time  emplOTment  in 
jobs  th«y  were  working  at  d.s.w.  and  at  that  tine  were  still  working  foli- 
time  in  those  jobs.  About  1.6  percent  had  never  had  a  fUU-tiae  job  and 
for  0*2  percent  the  status  was  N.A. 

That  leaves  only  4.2  percent  of  these  privately  employed  men  who  d.s.w. 
were  working  at  other  than  their  last  full-time  jobs.  The  sodal-econoaic 
groups  In  Thich  their  last  full-time  jobs  placed  these  men  who  were  work- 
ing at  other  than  their  last  fuU-time  jobs  are  coi^pared  with  gpoupe  in 
iMoh  their  survey  week  jobs  placed  them  in  Table  60. 
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Of  this  ccBsparatlve'l^  small  section  -  4*2  percent  -  of  the  prLvataly 
voploj^d  men^  the  last  falL-time  Job  placed  29  percent  as  skilled  wozicers> 
22«8  percent  as  semi-skilled  workers  and  21.9  percent  as  unskilled  workers* 

Of  the  skilled  workers  d*s«w»«  81,5  percent  had  been  in  the  same  class 
cf  work  in  their  last  fuU-tiiiiB  Job,  12.0  percent  had  preyiouslj'  been  seod- 
akiUed  and  unakiUed  workers,  2*4  percent  previously  clerks. 

About  aD3-third  of  the  msn  on  semi-skilled  work  d«s«w»  hsd  in  their 
last  fUU-tinie  Job  been  in  other  classes  of  workt    9*2  percent  of  thes 
had  been  unskilled,  12.6  percent  slcilled,  5.8  percent  clerks;  4.6  per- 
cent had  been  proprietors  or  managers* 

Less  than  60  percent  of  the  survey  group  of  unskilled  wrkers  had 
been  on  unskillsd  work  in  their  last  fUll-tlme  Job,  orer  19  percent  of 
them  had  pxvviously  been  semi-akllled  and  10*5  percent  skUled  wrkers* 
As  many  as  6.5  percent  of  these  unakiUed  workers  d*8*w*  had  previously 
been  proprietors,  managers  and  officials. 

It  ia  apparent  that  the  skilled  worksr  group  among  those  who  were  not 
during  survey  week  working  at  their  last  f  ull-^lms  Jobs,  more  suoeesafixUy 
held  their  grade  than  did  the  semi-skillid  and  unakiUad  woskers  -  in  fact 
than  ny  of  the  wQzker  groiqia  shown  on  the  table.    In  the  skillad  worker 
group,  indeed,  the  survey  week  emplOTBsnt  showed  a  step-ap  for  7,3  peroent 
who  bad  been  eemi-skilled  in  their  last  full-time  Jobs  and  5*6  peroent  M» 
bad  been  unskilled  workers*     In  the  other  two  categories,  the  step  was  genr- 
erally  (town,  probably  dne  to  the  necessity  of  finding  work  and  taking  the 
type  of  work  that  was  available. 

The  clerks  and  kindred  workers  d.s.w.  were  composed    73«5  percmot  of 
■en  Mio  had  been  previously  in  the  same  class  of  work,  with  nearly  12  pei>- 
oeot  more  having  eoM  from  semi-skilled  work  in  their  laet  full-time  Jdbs 
•ai  7^  percent  from  unskilled  employment,  with  2.9  perceit  drem  ftom  the 


0 

1 


skirtod  «ortc€S>  elasfl.    Of  tb«  proprlatora  aid  naoa^ort  d«s«w*,  less  than 
60  pareant  had  haan  prorrletora  and  aanagara  In  thalr  laat  fnll-tiaa  joba 
-  tha  balance  had  baan  clarka^  flkillady  acad-skillad  and  maklllad  aoxlcara* 
Thia  la  no  phancnanon  -  many  men  unabla  to  find  iBpLoyBflnt  had  gona  Into 
aoBB  aaall  baainaaa  of  thalr  own  raqnlring  little  eaDltal.    A  alnilar  ait- 
uatioii  ia  rafleetad  in  the  group  of  profaaalonal  paaple^  of  nhOB  72*7  par- 
oant  had  in  their  laat  fnll-tioa  job  been  alao  in  profaaalGnal  wozk  -  the 
balance  dram  from  nan  prarloualy  In  other  Unaa  of  work* 

TJenal  occnpationa.    A  eosparieon  with  the  actual  anrraj  weak  group- 
ing of  the  prL-vately  enplojed  laen  with  the  groups  thqT-  woaH  have  be«i 
placed  in  bad  tbaj  been  aaployad  at  thair  nanal  oemtpationa  inAieataa  no 
particularly  striking  shifts  from  usual  occupational  groupa. 


TablB  liom  61>    Man  ftdTataly  BroloTad  d,s>w« 
(in  percentagas) 


Soclal-BoonoBdc  Qraup 


Oaual 
Occupatl 


Survay  leak 
Job 


fti>fea8ioDal 

Rpoprlatora,  managera,  officials 
Cl^erks  and  kindred  workers 
SkiUad  worlBra  and  f< 
Sid.-nkmad  workars 
Ikiskillad  worksra 
No  usual  occupation 
Statua  NA 


7.3 

15.0 

24.6 

19.5 

17.4 

11»9 

4.1 

0.2 

100.0 


7.2 

15.3 
26.0 

1B.5 
1B.2 
U.8 


100.0 


It  ia  aignif  leant  that  of  tha  man  who  ware  on  poragram  aBploTmaat 
d.a.w.  (aaa  Table  62)  14*3  percent  had  no  uaual  occupation;  of  thoaa 
wlio  had  aalther  prifate  nor  program  amploymsnt  but  were  actlTolj  aaaking 
work,  10*1  percent  were  inexperienced  and  17.7  percent  had  no  uaual 
occupationy  a  total  of  27*8  percent;  and  that  of  tanporarllj  inactifa  mala 
workara  a  total  of  11«5  percent  were  without  experience  or  a  usual 
occupation* 
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MEN-^IN     THE    LABOR      MARKET 

SOCIAL     ECONOMIC     GROUPS    OF    USUAL    OCCUPATION 
BY      employment'    STATUS         D.  S.  W. , 

PERCENTAGES       ADD      DOWN      TO     100*   EACH      COLUMN. 

BLOCKS      ARE      PROPORTIONED     ON     THE      TOTAL    OF    ALL     COLUMNS. 


SOCIAL     ECONOMIC 
GROUPS     or    USUAL 
OCCUPATION 


EMPLOYMENT         STATUS 


SI.8X 


IN     PRIVATE      EMPLOYMENT 


I4.9)( 
CANDIDATES 
FOR    PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT 


3,3* 

TEMPORARILY 
INACTIVE 


7.6* 


1.2*    INEXPERIENCED 


6.2* 


NO    USUAL 
OCCUPATION 


4.1* 


16.9* 


El..  .1  .    I  I  .    .  I    .  .  .11   J  I H I   ...'.<.    ■    1.1    •    I  .  .  '.  .1 
•.•;.••■. •.■•'.••••■...••••.•.■.••.•  ••.•••.•"••■•■•■  •;| 
■• *' 


PROPRIETORS 
'3-I*     MANAGERS  ♦ 

OFFICIALS. 


15.0* 


I  .  .  I  . .  1 .1 . .  I  1 , 


.d.ldi<_u-;-^— kj-L^~ 


4.6* 


/^^^ 


24.6* 


12.3* 


CLERKS 
22.3*      AND 

KINDRED 
WORKERS 


.  * .  .•  ... 


.  t  . .  .  ■.  ■ i . . . 


• '• 


>Ai>i^L^hA 


20.3* 


SKILLED 

WORKERS 

FOREMEN 


IQ.S* 

.  •  '.    .  •   ■ 

/:••:^••:•>••■•^•:••:^Vv;^^::•:.::;:V^v::::; 

....  ••.",••.•••.•...;•..••.•••• 

■  . .-..  ■.;.•.•.••.•.••••."•:•..••.'..••.•  ••• : 
•  •  .    • •     ••••.•••...••■..•.•.. 

22.1* 


17.4* 


16.6* 


17.4*     "MI- 
SKILLED 
WORKERS 


■  II .  I  I  I . 


v.:'.'.''.'-v':1 


I'    Ttiiit'Hiii'i'ri 


11.0* 


17.6* 


12.9* 


UN  SKILLED 
WORKERS 


rr 


>••      .  •* 


t    I  •  •    •     I    •    I jj^^J^^^,jyfc,t,^^ 


3.0* 


as* 


I 


0  2*    EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS.      N.A. 

0.2* 

0.2* 

0 

6  4*     PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONS 

7.3* 

2.1* 

2.3* 

•■'•'•■'..'■'  '■'■}•'■'.' ' 

Bggscaecsjai 

■ 

5.0* 

I 


9.6* 


I 


32.1* 


23.2* 


15.4* 

I 


ALBANY     LABOR    MARKET     SURVEY 
SURVEY     WEEK.  MAY  7-13.  1939 


^MEN  •   67.a»    OF 
ALL  AVAILABLC    WORKERS 
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Considering  as  one  group  the  Tjrogram  workers  and  those  who  were  un- 
emDloyed  d.s.w,  it  is  seen  that  the  combined  groups  of  men  in  the  market 
for  nrivnte  employment  represented  14,9  ijercent  of  all  available  men 
workers.  It  is  alpo  seen  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  them  vere  without  ex- 
T)erience  or  a  usual  occu-oetion,  which  contracted  with  only  4,1  r»ercent 
among  the  privately  emrjloyed  who  had  no  u?ual  occu-pation.  The  largest 
group  with  usual  occupations  v/ere  the  skilled  workers,  who  constituted  22.1 
percent  of  the  men  in  the  market  for  private  employment,  15io  semi -skilled 
represented  16,6  x)ercent  and  the  unskilled  17,6  percent  (one -fifth  of  the 
latter  vrere  servants).  Thus  the  skilled,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
represented  56,3  percent  of  all  the  men  in  the  market  for  private  employment 
d.s,w.  Clerical  workers  reiiresented  12,3  percent,  the  managerial  group  4.6 
percent  and  the  professional  workers  2,1  percent. 

Among  the  men  who  had  no  emoloyment  at  all  d,s,w. ,  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  usual  occupation  would  have  "-placed  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  about  the  same  T>ercentage  relation  to  the  total  as  those  groups 
held  among  the  privately  emT)loyed.  "Ihlle   the  unemnloyed  drawn  from  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  ranks  and  from  the  clerical  workers  were  rel- 
atively few  comtiered  with  those  same  grouT>s  in  nrivate  emDloynent ,  the 
unskilled  ^-orkers  among  the  unem-nloyed  ^'ere  disiiroTwrtionately  greater 
than  among  the  T>rivately  emtJloyed,  It  i«  clear  that  unemnloyment  hit 
relatively  hard  the  unskilled  v^orkers  and  those  men  without  er^riencs  or 
a  usual  occuriation. 
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168. 


Industry  Groups  of  Men  In  the  lAbor  liariait 

The  industry  groups  of  sen  counted  as  -gainfully  occupied"  at  the 
ti-e  Of  the  U.S.  Census  of  1930  my  for  purposes  of  percentage  comparison, 
fairly  be  set  against  the  grouping,  according  to  the  1939  labor  nrket 
maymy,  of  those  nen  who  ifere  in  "private  esDloyMnt-  d.s.w. 

The  first  tuo  columns  of  Table  No.  64  reflect  changes  i*iich  have 
occurred  in  the  relative  1  .portance  erf  the  respective  industry  groxipa 
as  eii?)lflyer8.     The  most  striking  changes  are  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  trade,  the  services  aai  the  clerical  occupations. 
Manofacturing  furnished  nark  to  36  percent  of  the  workers  gainfully  oc- 
cupied in  1930,  but  to  only  25.7  percent  of  the  available  workers  pri- 
vately employed  in  1939;  trsnsportotion  a«i  comminicaticns  also  shrunk  some- 
nhat  in  importance  as  employers,  firom  U.7  percent  in  1930  to  13. 9  percent 
in  1939.     On  the  other  hand  trade  emplqyed  a  larger  percentage  in  1939 
than  in  1930,  as  did  all  the  services  anl  the  clerical  occupations. 
The  changes  between  these  years  are  as  follows: 


Table 


No.  63 


Industry  Oax)up 


1930  to  1939  change  in  percentage  of 
ftJ-J-  "ale  workers  privately  employed 


Ifanufacturing  and  jjechanical 
Transportation  and  cosmunication 
Tl>ade 

Public  Service,  n.e.c. 
Fkt>f  esdoDal  service 
Domestic  and  personal  service 
Clerical  occupations 
Agriculture,  forestry,  etc. 


2.8 
0.5 
1.5 
3.0 
3.2 
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Segregation  of  "clerical  occuDations"  from  the  respectlre  induetry 
groups  in  irtiieh  they  were  employed  nakes  inpoeslble  a  direct  cojnparison 
between  Table  No.  64  and  Table  No.  1  in  Chapter  I,  in  rhich  table  all 
employees  including  clerical  are  a«Pigned  to  their  respectire  industry 
groups,  and  in  which  table  the  indU5»try  grouTJs  themselvep  are  conDOsed 
differently. 

It  is  vjorth  notinr  th-t  h?d  the  n^le  workers  in  private  employment 
d.s.w.  been  world-nr  rt  their  "usurl  occupation"  during  thrt  -week,  the 
▼er:/  mrrked  drop  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  .roip's  percent'  e 
betveen  1930  and  1939  would  have  been  modified  by  rbout  2   percent  end  the 
fnin  shown  by  the  trcde  fT'oup  would  have  been  reduced  by  rbout  30  percent 
and  that  of  the  domestic  and  personal  service  group  by  ^0  percent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  gains  of  1939  over  1930  by  the  profersion^l  service  and  the 
clerical  groups  would  have  been  slightly  increaped. 

Kearly  a  fourth  of  those  xho  were  in  the  iiisrket  for  private  employment 
d.s.w.  reported  that  they  were  without  experience  or  a  usual  occupation. 
This  group  is  made  up  of  those  on  program  employment  as  well  as  those  with- 
out any  eii9)loyinent  and  actively  seeking  work.  Of  the  former,  U.5  percent 
reported  "no  usual  occupation"  but  none  of  them  was  vdthout  experience  of 
some  kind;  however,  of  these  unemployed  and  seeking  work,  27.9  percent  were 
without  e3q)erience  or  a  usual  occup;ition.  In  this  coanbimed  group  v.ho  were 
in  the  market  for  private  erapl  yment,  about  three-fourths  had  usual  occu- 
pations, and  of  these  nep.rly  half  were  from  the  manufacturing  ajid  rechanical 
industry  group,  about  one-fifth  from  the  transportation  and  communications 
group  -  the  two  groups  that  showed  decreases  in  relative  private  employment 
between  1930  and  1939. 


A  smaller  relative  percentage  reported  their  usual  occupations  in  trade 
and  in  the  services  and  clerical  fields  than  of  those  actually  privately 
emT)loyed  in  those  fields  in  1939.  The  comments  Just  made  about  those 
available  for  nrivate  employment  a'^-oly  also  to  those  who  were  temporar- 
ily inactive  d.s.w.;  the  manufncturing-and-mechcnical  and  transportation- 
and-communicption  groups  were  represented  by  more  than  their  respective 
percentages  of  privately  eriployed  d.s.w.,  and  the  trade,  professional, 
nnd  clerical  groups  bv  less  than  their  respective  percentages. 

It  wo  il-d  seem  to  be  indicated  "that  men  with  usual  occupations  in 
the  manufacturing  and  meciianical  industries  and  in  the  transportation 
and  communications  group  were  hardest  hit  by  employment  conditions  and 
changes  that  arose  during  the  past  decade,  while  workers  in  the  other 
groups,  particulcjl^  trade  and  clerical  occupations  suffered  less  se- 
verely. 
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m:m]  in  the  Lj^bof  yuPKFT 

At  out  52  percent,  or  in  roiind  nuaibers  ebout  65,000  of  the  persons 
iiicluoed  in  the  survey  ttbulf  tions  v^eie  females. 

About  29.7  Ty^rcent  of  all  ffimnlftr  vere  tp.bulated  qs  available 
Tjorkerp.     This  chapter  iP  concerned  v^ith  these  '-onen  in  the  labor  market, 
numbering  a^nroximately  19,000, 

Nearly  11,000  of  them  were  single,  the  other  8,000  being  married 
or  widovred,  divorced  or  serwrated. 

Of  the  19,0C0  womeii  iii  the  Ifbcr  m£.rket,  7,000  were  reported  to  be 
he-ds  of  f4ijnil?es.  Females  he^ds  of  one-persoii  families  numbered  about 
5,0C0j  the  other  2,0^-0  were  he.Js  of  ffimiliee  of  2  or  more  persons. 

Of  the  female  one-person  family  hefids  in  the  labor  market  tbout  28 
percent  ».ere  in  Section  A,  A9  percent  in  Section  B  end  23  percent  in 
Section  C. 

Of  the  female  he?  s  of  2-person  and  larger  families  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, 35.2  percent  were  in  Section  A,  51  percent  in  Section  B,  and  13.8 
percent  in  Section  C. 

Marital  and  Ikployment  Status 

Table  65  shows  the  T^rcentages  of  females  in  the  labor  market 
according  to  their  marital  and  en'>loyraent  Hatus: 
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The  single  ^omen  reT>re?ented  57.6  '^rcent  of  nil  vromen  in  the  labor 
market.  It  i-  <.een  from  Table  65  that  85.7  percent  of  them  t^ere  employed 
(either  privately  or  on  urogram  work),  2.5  percent  of  them  were  temporarily 
inactive  d.s.w.,  and  11.8  percent  of  them  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work. 

Table  No^  66.  Sii.gle  T.omen   in  the  Labor  Market;  Color  and  Nativity.  Ap«> 

(III  percentageB)  ^ 


Available  Workers 


15-19  years  old 

20-24   "    " 

25-3^ 

35-U 

^5-6.;   " 

65  and  over 

Age  N.A. 


n 


n 

N 

n 


Totfl 


ICO.C 


11.9 

25.3 
13.8 

13.9 
1.9 


Native 

Bom 

Whit« 


94.7 


Foreign 
Bom 

?/hite 


3.9 


100.0 
12.1 

29.3 
2^.8 
13.8 

13.7 
1.8 
A. 5 


Nepro 


1.4     (adu  Cccrots) 


103.0 

100.0 

3.6 

21.2 

U.-4 

34.6 

36.0 

26.9 

17.3 

7.7 

23.0 

7.7 

3.6 

• 

2.1 

1.9 

(  &dd  down  ) 


athough  of  all  the  single  women  in  the  city  of  Albany  2.4  percent  vmm 
foreign-bom  end   2  percent  negroes,  3.9  percent  of  -.he  single  women  in  the 
l£bor  mr-rket  were  foreign-bom  white  end  only  1.4  percent  negro.  This  is 
accounted  for  ly  the  difference  in  age:  onljr  ebout  12  percent  of  tlie  for- 
eign bom  white  single  women  were  younger  than  1$  ye.'.rs,  whereas  nerrly 
60  percent  of  the  single  negroes  f>eie   under  15.  This  reversal  of  age  pre- 
ponderance between  tha  two  groups  is  cle^^ly  seen  in  tlie  above  table  which 
shows  43.9  percent  of  the  employed  foreign  white  pin^e  women  35  years  or 
older,  but  only  5.4  perce.  t  of  the  negroes. 

The  employment  status  of  the  single  women  in  the  labor  market,  accord- 
ing to  color  and  nativity  And  age,  is  shown  in  Ifeble  67. 


TtblM  No«  67  SlnglB  Women  In  the  Labor  Market;  Etolotynent  Status. 
■""""""""'"^  tar  Color  and  Nativity  and  Age 

(in  percentages) 
(57.6  percent  of  all  women  in  labor  market) 


11.8 


Available  Workers  -  single 

Employed  (priv  &  program) 
15-19  years  old 

ao  -  24     »       " 

25  -  34      "         ti 

35  -  U   "   " 
45  -  64   "   " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

Unemployed  ( seeking  work) 
15  -  19  years  old 
20  -  24   "    " 
25-34 
35  -U 
45-64 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


Temporarily  Inactive  Workers  2»5 
15  -  19  years  old 
20  -  24   "    " 
25-34 


ti 


11 
tt 
tt 


Total 


100.0 
85.7 


tt 
It 


It 


35  -U 
45  -64 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


It 
It 


100.0 

9.0 

28.5 

27.3 

U.8 

14.0 

1.7 

4.7 

100.0 
32.1 
33.0 
13.0 
6.6 
10.8 

1.4 
3.1 

100.0 
"IM 
18.0 
13.5 
15.7 
25.8 

9.0 
1.1 


Native-Bom 
;Vhite 


Available  workers  (read  across)  100.0 

Bnplpyed  1XX).0 

Unemployed  (seeking  work)  100.0 

Temporarily  inactive  1XX).0 


IDO.O 

85.7    100.0 

9.1 

29.0 

26.9 

U.8 

13.8 

1.6 

4.8 

11.9    100.0 

"32;^ 

34.1 

12.1 

6.2 

10.3 

1.5 

3.2 

2.4  100.0 
18.3 
17.1 
U.6 
U.6 
25.6 
8.6 
1.2 


Foreign-Born 
White 


94.7 
94.7 
95.5 
92.1 


100.0 

89.2  100.0 

4.0 

16.1 

37.1 

16.2 

21.0 

3.2 

2.4 

7.2  100^ 


40.0 
20.0 
40.0 


3.6  100.0 


40.0 
40.0 
20.0 


Negro 


100.0 
78.9 


100.0 

17.1 

34.1 

29.3 

7.3 

9.8 

2.4 


17.3  K)0.0 

U.5 
22.2 
22.2 
U.1 


3.8  100,0 
100.0 


3.9 

1,4 

4.0 

1.3 

2.4 

2.1 

5.6 

2.3 

1»6. 
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Only  7.2  percent  of  the  forel-n-born  white  slnrte  woiaen  were  un- 
emplojwd  aad  see'<tng  work,  walle  11,9  percent  of  the  natlw  white  single 
women  aad  17.3  percent  of  fie  sln-le  negroes  were  unenployed  and  seeking 
«ork.  This  is  easily  understood  -..hen  coupled  vdth  f  ,e  fact  thrt  youth 
under  25  years  old  e:q>erienced  greater  employnent  difficulties  than  L-,ter 
ase  groups,  and  foreign-bom  white  uomen  under  2?  constituted  only  a  very 
small  percentage  U.3  percent)  of  all  foreigi^bom  white  women,  due  to  the 
drastic  iiimigration  laws  of  the  past  fev;  years.  The  bulk  of  aU  foreign- 
hom  white  wonen  were  in  the  age  gro.ps  which  experienced  lesr  toployraent 
difficulty  than  youth.  On  the  other  hand  a  relatively  mch  larger  per- 
centage of  the  foreign-bom  single  white  woraen  were  temporarily  inactive 
workers  than  of  the  native  bom,  «hen  measured  by  the  percentage  of  aU 
available  workers  furnished  by  these  groups  respectively. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  heavier  percentages  of  single  negro  women 
In  the  labor  market  feU  in  the  earlier  vears,  u.xler  35,  sharply  tapering 
off  after  thatj  while  among  the  foreign-bom  whites,  the  heavier  percentages 
began  with  the  a«  ?5  and  then  tapered  off,  dropping  decidedly  in  the  65 
and  over  ^x^>up, 

The  n-.rried  v:omen_re presented  2^.6  percent  of  rll  romen  in  the  l^bor 
mr^rket.  They  i.ere  86.3  percent  enp.oyed,  only  9.1  percent  unemployed 
seeking  work  and  4.6  percent  temporarily  inactive  durinp  survey  week. 


TBble  No.   68. 


Married    ^omen  in  the  Labor  Market;   Color  and  Nativity,  Age 
(in  percentages) 


Avsileble  Workers 


15-19  yerrs  old 

20-2A       "  " 

25-34      »  «t 

35-U      "  " 

45-64      "  " 
65  and  over 
Age  N.A. 


Total 


100.0 


1.0 

9.3 

36.2 

26.9 

23.6 

1.2 

1.8 


Native 

Bom 

IThite 


81.5 


100.0 

1.1 

10.4 

38.8 

26.4 

20.1 

1.2 

2.0 


Foreign 

Bom 

White 


12.8 


100.0 

1.0 

20.4 

29.1 

47.5 

1.5 

0.5 


Negro 


5.7  (add  across) 


lOO.C 
1.2 
12.6 
34.5 
29.9 
20.7 
1.1 


(add  do'ivn) 


Although  14.5  percent  of  all  the  married  women  in   the  city  of  Albany  were 
foreign-bom  whites  rjid  2.2  percent  ne{jroes,  among  those  in  the  labor  market 
the  forelgn-bom  vrhltes  were  only  12.8  T>ercent,  but  the  negroes  ^-ere  5.7  Dereent, 
Here  again  among  the  foreign-bora  white  married  women  Ihe  absence  of  any 
consl«1erable  nercentage  of  youth  Is  noted. 

The  onployment  status  of  married  women  according  to  color  and  nativity 
and  age  is  shown  in  Table  69. 
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Table  No.  6Q.     Married  Women  in  the  Labor  Market;     anployment  Statua. 

by  Color  and  IJativity  and  A^  

(in  percentages) 
(24.6  percent  of  all  Tvomen  in  labor  narket) 


Native-Bom 
IVhite 


Available  Workers  -  married 


Bpployed  (priv  &  program) 
15-19  years  old 
20-24       •*         " 
25  -  34       "         " 
35-44      "        " 
45-64      "       •• 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

Unemployed  (seeking  work) 
15  -  19  years  old 
ao  -  24      " 
25-34 
35  -U 
45  -  64 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


Tanporarily  Inactive  Workers    4.6     100.0 


II 


n 


ft 


Foreign-Bom 

IThite 


15  -  19  years  old 

20-24   "  " 

25-34   "  " 

35-44   "  " 

45-64   "  " 
65  and  over 

Age  NA 


7.1 
39.4 
1B.3 
35.2 


Available  workers  -(read  across)  100.0 

Baployed  IDO.O 

IfeienqDloyed  (seeking  work)  100.0 

Temporarily  inactive  100.0 


A.3  100.0 


9.2 
38.9 
20.4 
31.5 


81.5 
81.9 
80.6 
76.1 


100.0 


87.2  100.0 

0.6 
21.1 
31.0 
45.0 

1.7 
0.6 

7.7  100.0 

677 

6.6 

20.0 

66.7 


5.1  100.0 


30.0 
10.0 
60.0 


12.8 

12.9 
10.8 

U.l 


Negro 


100.0 


78.2  100.0 

U.7 
30.9 

29.4 
22.1 

1.4 


13.8  100.0 


8.3 
41.7 

a.7 

8.3 


8.0  100.0 


57.1 
U.3 
28.6 


5.7 
5.2 
8.6 
9.8 


Note  that  unemployment  and  temporary  inactivity  were  relatively- 
heaviest  among  the  married  negro  women  and  that  employraent  was  relatively 
lowest. 

The  paucity  of  youth  among  the  foreign-born  white  women  nreviously 
referred  to  i?  assumed  to  account  largely  for  the  relatively  better 
emT)loyment  showing  of  there  women  -  had  there  been  relatively  as  many 
youth  in  this  grour>  r>s   there  ^^ere  of  thp  netive  T"hitep,  it  i?  rearonable 
to  a?pume  they  ^•'ould  have  had  pimilar  difficulty  in  finding  em'iloyment. 
As  it  was,  all  but  about  1  percent  of  these  foreign-bom  married  wcwien  in 
the  labor  market  were  25  or  over.  Although  49.5  percent  of  them  were  45 
and  over,  two-thirds  of  those  uiemployed  and  seeking  work  were  45  and  over; 
while  in  the  case  of  native  white  women  about  one-quarter  and  in  the 
case  of  negroes  only  one-twelfth  of  the  unemployed  work  seekers  were  in 
their  later  workin,«j  ye.-rs,  45  and  over. 

Married  vomen  and  their  husbands :  em-nloyment  ?tatu.?:  Between  4500 
and  5000  married  women  were  in  the  labor  market.  Of  them,  85.5  percent 
were  privately  employed,  9.9  percent  (including  T^rogram  workers)  Y;ere 
prospects  for  private  employraent,  and  4.6  percent  v;ere  temporarily  inactive 
workers. 

The  employment  st."tus  of  the  vdves  and  of  their  husbands  is  shown  in 
chart  No,  18. 
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It  is  seen  that  of  all  the  nunrried  viocaen  who  were  in  the  labor 


market,  9.2  percent  o/  them  had  hus.j^nds  who  vjere  not  in  the  household. 
Of  the  others,  whose  husbands  Vieve  in  the  hounehold,  4.4  percent  of  the 
husbands  were  not  in  the  I'bor  m.^rket,  though  their  utves  were  (these 
husbands  are  anong  the  "pennanently  ill  or  disabled"  discussed  in  Chapter 
III)'  a  little  oV(^r  80  T>ercent  '"ere  in  Tirivate  em-^loyment,  about  3  r^rcent 
were  teupo^rrily  inactive  vorkers,  f;nd  nlmost  12h  percent  \ijere  on 
pro..r::in  .  ork  or  uneiaployed  reeking;  work. 

Of  the  mnrried  -omen  in  nrivnte  eimloyment ,  91.3  T>ercent  had  husbands 
in  the  household;  of  these  hupband5=,  nearly  8^-  Tiercent  ^^-ere  also  in 
•nrivnte  employment;  almost  10  percent  rere  cflndidntes  for  it;  a  little 
less  than  3  xjercent  ^ere  worker?  but  teinT>or«rily  inactive;  and  a  little 
more  than  3  ijercent  v/ere  not  in  the  labor  market  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  married  women  who  v.'ere  candidates  for  private  employ- 
ment, 88.2  percent  had  husbands  in  the  household  and  32.8  nercent  of  these 
husbands  were  also  candidates  for  nrivate  emt^loyment,  only  51.5  percent 
having  private  employment,  although  10.5  percent  were  not  in  the  labor 
market.  It  is  ouite  likely  that  in  these  latter  cases  the  husbands  were 

unable  to  xvork. 

Married  wa;Ten  r.nd  their  husbands;  social-economic  rroups  of  usual 
occuontions:  of  all  the  married  women  in  the  l;^bor  market,  it  will 
be  remembered,  9.2  percent  had  husbrnds  outside  the  hu.sehold  and  in  the 
remaining  90.8  percent  of  the  cases  the  husbands  were  in  the  household. 

Table  71  shov.s  the  social- economic  group?  in  v.hich  their  urual 
occup-t'ions  plrced  the  ra-rried  r,omen  in  the  l^bor  market,  and  the 
social-economic  /groups  of  the  usuc^l  occupations  of  their  husbands. 
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T»Lbl»  No.  71.     Marrltd  Wdi— n  In  Ubor  M«rk»t  d.s.w.: 


Social -Soonomlc  Gromw  of  Th»lr  Usual  Oecupatloas  and  Social-Eccpomlc  Sroups  of  Usual  Oecupationa  of  Their  Husbands 
(in  percentages) 


Husbands 

Sooial-Econonic  Groups  of  Usual  Occupations  of  Kisbands                                       | 

Proprietors 
Ibnagers 
etc. 

Clerks 

Skilled 

ami' 

Soeial>IeonOBio  Gzoup  of 

net  in 

No  usual 

teployaent 

Occupations 

Professional 

and 

Workers  & 

SkiUed 

Unskilled 

Servant 

Other 

Usual  Geeupatlon 

Total 

Household 

Inexperienced 

Occupation 

Status  N  A 

Speoified 

Persons 

Kindred 

Foramen 

Workers 

Workers 

Classes 

Classes 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Totals  -  add  down 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  usual  oocupatiOB 

••9 

6.1 

100.0 

51.9 

. 

8.1 

4.1 

9.4 

2.9 

10.1 

6.2 

15.5 

17.9 

13.3 

bplOToant  status  NA 

0.2 

. 

. 

. 

75.0 

• 

- 

— 

. 

~ 

- 

- 

« 

. 

Oeeupation  specified 

90.9  100.0 

93.9  100.0 

•           . 

48.1  100.0 

25.0  100.0 

91.9  100,0 
9.7 

95.9  100.0 

90.6  100,0 

97.1  lOaiO 

89.9  100.0 

91.8  100.0 

84.5  100.0 

82.1  100.0 

86.7  100,0 
1.5 

Professional  persons 

9.9 

13.1 

- 

. 

33.8 

9.2 

13.9 

7.5 

2.8 

2.5 

3.6 

Proprietors,  agrs.,etc. 

4.6 

5.6 

- 

- 

- 

4.6 

8.5 

13.2 

2.6 

2.1 

1.4 

3.3 

1.8 

4.6 

Clerks  k.  kindred  workers 

45.2 

26.2 

> 

15.4 

- 

47.6 

49.3 

59.2 

65.0 

38.7 

39.7 

19.2 

25.5 

is.ai 

Skilled  Workers  &  foreaen 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

i. 

1.0 

. 

0.6 

0.8 

2.2 

1.4 

. 

- 

Seal-skllled  workere 

22.7 

24.3 

- 

30.8 

- 

22.5 

5.6 

9.8 

12.8 

32.8 

32.3 

39.2 

30.9 

46.2 

Unskilled  workers 

16.7 

30.8 
100.0 

- 

53.8 
100.0 

100.0 

14.6 

98.7 

2.8 
100.0 

8.0 
100.0 

4.9 
100.0 

16.7 
100.0 

22.4 
95.8 

35^8 
100.0 

38.2 
100.0 

33.9 
100.0 

Serrant  classes 

99.0 

100.0 

Other  classes 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

- 

— 

~ 

1/ 

s/ 

Totals  -  add  across 

100.0 

9.0 

0.1 

2.1 

0.3 

88.5 

6.6 

17.1 

24.4 

18.4 

20.8 

12.7 

47.2 

52.8 

Mo  usual  oeeupation 

100.0 

6.2 

0.9 

12.4 

" 

80.5 

3.3 

19.8 

8.8 

23.0 

20.9 

24.2 

54.5 

45.5 

fiaplo anient  status  NA 

100.0 

- 

. 

. 

100.0 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

Occupation  specified 

100.0 

9.3 

- 

1.1 

0.1 

89.5 

6.9 

16.9 

25.8 

18.0 

20.8 

11.6 

45.8 

94.2 

Professional  persons 

100.0 

12.3 

- 

m. 

. 

87.7 

24.0 

16.0 

37.0 

14.0 

6.0 

3.0 

66.7 

39.3 

Proprietors,  mgrs.,etc. 

100.0 

11.3 

» 

. 

. 

88.7 

12.8 

48.9 

14.9 

8.f 

6.4 

8.5 

tS.Q 

75.0 

Clerks  &  kindred  workers 

100.0 

5.4 

- 

0.4 

. 

94.2 

7.1 

21.0 

35.2 

14.7 

17.3 

4.7 

60.9 

39.1 

Skilled  workers  &  foremsn 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

. 

100.0 

• 

10.0 

20.0 

40.0 

30.0 

- 

- 

- 

Seni -skilled  workers 

100.0 

9.9 

• 

1.5 

- 

88.6 

1.7 

7.3 

14.7 

26.3 

29.7 

20.3 

36.2 

63.8 

Unskilled  workers 

100.0 

17.2 

. 

3.6 

0.5 

78.7 

1.3 

9.3 

8.6 

20.5 

31.8 

28.5 

48.8 

51.2 

Serrant  classes 

100.0 

17.4 

- 

3.7 

0.5 

78.4 

1.3 

9.4 

8.7 

20.8 

30.9 

28.9 

48.8 

S1.2 

Other  classes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/    Colusms  7,  8,  9,  10,  U,  12  on  each  line  add  to  100  pereent  of  the  figure  shorn  in  column  6. 
2/     Oolunms  13  and  14  on  each  line  add  to  100  percent  of  the  figure  shown  in  oolunm  12. 
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About  9  percent  of  the  husbands  of  these  married  ..onien  were  reported 
as  "not  in  the  household"  and  2.4  percent  of  them  had  no  usual  occupation 
or  their  employment  str.tus  v.rs  KA.  ?ihile  ne-rly  ID  percent  of  the  wives 
mere   professional  persons^  6.6  percent  of  their  husbands  Y;ere  in  the 
•nroferslons;  4.6  tsercent  of  the  wives  '.vere  T»roT)rietors  or  managers; 
but  17,1  Tjercent  of  all  the  hupbands.  "Jhereas  ov«r  ^5  r>ercont 
of  the  married  women  were  usurlly  employed  in  clerical  occupations^  only 
24.4  p  rcent  of  rll  the  husbands  v.ere  clerical  workers*  Of  the  v;ives, 
about  one-sixth  were  servants  but  of  the  husbands  only  about  one-sixteenth. 

The  reader  may  easily  analyze  for  himrelf  the  pociel-economic 
rtrtus  of  the  husbands  of  each  group  of  married  women.  For  instance, 
of  the  45.2  percent  of  all  married  women  in  the  1:  bor  market  whose  usual 
occuprtion  wf.s  clerical  in  n-  ture,  5.4  of  their  hus.jands  were  not  in  the 
household;  less  than  ^  of  1  percent  had  hurbands  ^\ith  no  usual  occupation. 
Of  the  husbands  in  the  household  who  reported  a  usual  occupation,  35.2 
percent  were  also  usually  in  cleric::  1  work,  21  percent  were  proprietors 
or  managers  of  some  kind  of  business,  7*1  percent  were  in  a  profession, 
14. 7  percent  were  skilled  vjorkers,  17.3  percent  semi-skilled  and  4.7 
percent  unskilled  (of  whom  more  than  three-fifths  were  serv<:nts)» 

The  widowed  women  represented  11.9  percent  of  all  women  in  the 
labor  market.  Of  these  widows,  83*1  percent  were  eiiq)lpyed  d.s.w«, 
12.3  percent  unemployed  and  seeking  work  and  4*6  percent  inactive. 
This  is  not  as  good  rn  employment  status  as  that  of  either  the  single 
or  married  women.  The  widowed  v;omen  constituted  11.9  percent  of  all 
women  in  the  l:hor  market,  were  only  11.5  percent  of  the  employed,  but 
were  13  percent  of  the  uneiq>loyed  work  seekers  and  15*7  percent  of  the 
temporarily  inactive  ;7omen  vorkerr. 

Their  ages  and  color  and  nativity  are  shovm  on  Table  72. 


Table  No.  72.  Widoweti  Women  in  the  Labor  Market;  Color  and  Nativity.  Af:e 
"~^~~~—'~~~"  (in  percentages) 


Native 
Born 

Foreign 
Born 

Total 

TVhite 

rjhite 

Neero 

Available  Workers 

100.0 

82.1 

12.9 

5.0  (add  across) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15-19  years  old 

- 

- 

- 

-   (add  down) 

20-24   "    " 

0.4 

0.3 

- 

2.7 

25-34   "    " 

6.1 

5.4 

4.2 

21.6 

35-44   •»    " 

20.3 

20.5 

U.7 

32.5 

45-64   «    " 

60.5 

61.7 

66.3 

32.4 

65  and  over 

9.5 

8.6 

14.3 

10. S 

Age  NA 

2.9 

3.5 

- 

- 

Of  the  total  females  included  in  the  survey  tabulations,  88.1  percent 
were  native -whites,  9.7  -nercent  7-ere  forelgn-Dorn  white  and  2.2  x)ercent 
were  negroes;  but  of  all  the  widows,  78.1  percent  were  native  white  women, 
19.5  percent  were  foreign-bom  white  women  and  2.4  percent  negroes.  The  large 
percenta.ge  of  foreij^-born  white  women  who  ?/ere  widowed  is  accouiiteu  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  age  of  the  foreign-bom  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
other  groups,  immigration  having  been  very  restricted  for  years.  There  were 
only  about  250  foreign-born  females  under  25  years  old  counted  in  the  sui'vey. 
Of  the  widows  who  were  in  the  labor  market,  82.1  percent  were  native  white, 
12.9  percent  foreign-born  white  and  5  percent  ne-zroes. 


'  I 
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The  differenee  in  the  age  range  is  noticeable  in  "nBible  72; 

90.8  percent  of  tbe  natire  white  widows  in  the  labor  market  being  over  35 
years  old,  but  95.8  percent  of  the  foreign-bom  widows.  Only  75.5  percent 

of  the  negro  widows  in  the  labor  market  were  oTer  35  years  old.  On  the 
other  hand  21.6  percent  of  the  negro  widows  in  the  labor  market  were  from 
25-to-34  years  old,  4  times  as  large  a  relatlTe  percentage  as  that  of  the 
native  lidiite  widows  and  5  times  the  relative  percentage  of  the  foreign- 
bom  white  widows.  HEhether  this  indicates  that  negro  men  die  younger 
tban  white  men,  or  vvhether  the  negro  widows  are  under  greater  compulsion 
to  enter  the  labor  maxScet  is  not  clearly  disclosed  by  the  statistics, 
but  both  assumptions  may  be  reasonable. 

Table  73  snows  the  employment  status  of  the  widows  in  the  labor 
maiket  by  color  and  nativity  and  age.  Note  that  uneraployDoent  was  50 
percent  heavier  «nong  ne?;ro  widows  than  among  native  white  widows. 


Table  No.  73.  Widowed  Woren  in  the  labor  Market;  Qnplqynent  Status, 

by  Color  and  Nativity,  and  Age 
(in  percentages) 


(11.9  percent  of  all  iNOinen  in 

labor  markst) 

Total 

Native-Bom 
Yvliite 

Forei^-Bom 
?;hite 

Negro 

Available  V/orkers  -  iddowed 

LOO.O 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

QoDloyed  (prlv  &  program) 

83.1 

12.3 

4.6 

100.0 

83.0 

Li.4 

4.6 

lOO.O 

0.4 
6.2 

20.5 

61.4 

8.3 

3.2 

100.0 

1.3 
20.0 

62.7 
9.3 
6.7 

100.0 

316 
21.4 
64.3 
10.7 

85.3 
9.5 
5.2 

lOOfO 

4.9 
13.6 
66*7 
U.B 

100.0 

22.2 
55.6 
22.2 

100.0 

20.0 
80.0 

78.4    100.0 

15  -  19  years  old 
20-24      "        " 
25-34      "        " 
35  -  U      "        " 
45  -  64      ♦•        « 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

Unemployed  (seeking  work) 

0.3 
6.9 

20.2 

60.7 
9.3 
2.6 

lOO.O 

24.1 
34.5 
31.0 
10.4 

18.9    lOO.O 

15  -  19  years  old 

20-24      "        " 

25  -  34      "        " 
35-44      "        " 

45  -  64      "        " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

Tenporarily  Inactive  VTorkers 

1.1 
2.2 
20.9 
60.4 
9.9 
5.5 

100.0 

U.3 
14.3 
28.6 

42.8 

2.7    100.0 

15  -  19  years  old 
20-24      "        •* 
25  -  34      "        " 
35  -  U      "        " 
45  -  64      " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 

2.9 
20.6 

64.7 
U.8 

100.0 

Availabls  workers  -(read  across) 
Employed 

Unemployed   (seek in/?  work) 
Temporarily  Inactive 

100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 

82.1 
82.1 
82.4 
82.4 

12.9 
13.2 

9.9 
14.7 

5.0 
4.7 
7.7 
2.9 

1 

f 


188, 

The  divorced  and  separated  women  represented  5.9  percent  of  all  the  women 

in  the  labor  market.  About  82  percent  of  them  were  employed  either  privately 
or  on  program  work^  12  percent  of  them  vere   unemployed  and  seeking  work^  6 
percent  temporarily  inactive  a.^.w. 

Table  No.  lA,   Divorced  and  separated  women  in  the 

' =~  Labor  Market;  Color  and  Hativity.  Age 

(in  percentages) 


189. 


Native 

Foreign 

Bom 

Bom 

Total 

White 

White 

Negro 

Available  Workers 

150.6 

gs.o 

6.& 

(add  across} 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(add  down) 

15-19  years  old 

0.3 

- 

- 

5.3 

2(>-2A       "         « 

5.A 

5.9 

- 

5.3 

25-3^       *         " 

30.^ 

30.9 

16.0 

^.1 

35-U      "         " 

32.1 

32.7 

28.0 

26.3 

U5-U      "        " 

28.8 

27.8 

52.0 

15.8 

65  and  ovei- 

1.^ 

1.2 

^.0 

- 

Age  MA 

1.6 

1.5 

- 

5.2 

Of  all  the  divorced  and  separated  women  tabulated  in  this  survey,  85.8 
percent  were  native-born  white,  9  percent  were  foreign-bom  white  and  5.2 
percent  negroes;  among  those  in  the  labor  market  the  native-bom  «yhite  women 
represented  88  percent  and  the  foreign-bom  white  women  only  6.8  percent. 
Whereas  over  50  percent  of  the  divorced  and  separated  negro  women  in  the 
labor  market  were  under  35  years  of  ate,  only  about  37  percent  of  the  native- 
bom  white  women  were  under  35  #  and  only  16  percent  of  the  foreign-bom 
white  women. 

The  eiq>lQyBent  status  of  the  separated  and  divorced  women  in  the  labor 
market  d.s.w.  is  shown  in  Table  75,  by  color  and  nativity  and  age* 

Mote  that  21  percent  of  the  negro  women  who  had  been  divorced  or  were 
separated  from  their  Insbands  were  unemployed  and  seeking  work,  as  against 


Divorced  and  Separated  uOtoBn   in  the  Labor  Market: 
Ij^plovment  Status  by  Color  and  Nativity  and  Age 
(in  percentages) 


(5.9  percent  of  all  women  in  labor  market) 


Available  Workers  - 
divorced  and  separated 


Eiaoloyed  (priv 

&  program) 

15-19  years 

old 

20  -  2^       " 

II 

25  -  3U      " 

n 

35  -  U      " 

11 

A5  -  6A      " 

It 

65  and  over 

Age  NA 

Unemployed  (seeking  work) 

15-19  years 

old 

20-24      " 

n 

25  -  34      " 

n 

35  -  U      " 

11 

45  -  64      " 

II 

65  and  over 

Total 


100.0 


82.0  100.0 


5.0 
31.8 

33.4 
26.8 

1.3 
1.7 

12.0  100.0 


Native-Bom 
VVhite 


100.0 


— 


Age  NA 


9.1 
22.7 
25.0 

40.9 
2.3 


Temporarily  Inactive  V/orters    6.0    100.0 
15  -  19  years  old  4.5 

4.5 

27.3 

27.3 

31.9 

4.5 


20-24  " 
25-34  " 
35  -  U  " 
45-64  " 
65  and  over 
Age  NA 


Available  workers  -  read  across 
Sfoployed 

Unemployed  (seeking  work) 
Temporarily  inactive 


100.0 
IDO.O 
100.0 
100.0 


83.3  K)0.0 

5.2 

31.5 

34.1 

26.3 

1.5 

1.4 

11.4  100.0 

10.8 

24.3 
21.6 
40.6 

2.7 
5.3  100.0 

5.9 
35.3 
35.3 
23.5 


Foreign-Born 
White 


100.0 


88.0 
89.4 
84.1 
77.3 


72.0  100.0 


22.2 
33.3 
U.5 


12.0  100.0 


Negro 


100.0 


33.3 
66.7 


16.0  100.0 


73.7  100.0 

7.2 
50.0 
21.4 
14.3 

7.1 

21.0  100.0 


25.0 
50.0 
25.0 


5.3  100.0 
100.0 


^ 

» 

— 

• 

75.0 

- 

25.0 

- 

— 

•■ 

6.8 

5.2 

6.0 

4.6 

6.8 

9.1 

16.2 

4.5 

If 

ft 
h 


t 


12  psrcent  of  the  forelgo-boan  uhltes  and  about  11«4  percent  of  the  native 
liilte  nonen,     Honerer^  the  te^wrarlly  InaetiTe  reporeeented  3  tines  as  many, 
relativelj,  among  the  f creign-bom  nldte  voaen  as  amoog  either  the  native 
itiite  or  negro  nooen* 

Soeial-BeonoBdLo  (hroupe  of  Hoaen  in  the  Lab'Tp  ifar^r^'k 

The  mnnn  prlTately  emplogred  d*s.w«  were  in  occupations  iriiich  placed 

in  the  following  grouprnt 


190, 


m. 


Profesflional  persons 
Fk*0{B?ietors,  managers,  etc* 
ClerkB  and  kindred  workers 
Skilled  workers  axxi  f orenonen 
Semi-skilled  workers 
Unskilled  (servants) 


Peorcent 
1D.6 

3.3 
46.3 

0.U 
21.1 
1B>3 

IdSCo 


Of  these  privately  sBployed  woaeii,  4««8  percent  were  clerical 
workers,  21.1  percent  semi-akilled  workers.  Thus,  67*4  percent  of  all  the 
women  in  private  eapIofBent  d*s«w«,  were  clerics,  cashiers,  telephone 
operators,  waitresses,  salesladies  in  stores,  etc*  About  10*6  percent  were 
professional  persons  and  3*3  percent  proprietors,  managers  and  officials; 
IB*  3  percent  were  servants*  The  remaining  0*4  percent  were  akiUed  worksrs 
and  f  orewoBMn* 

A  little  cfWT  90  percent  were  working  at  their  *last  fnU-tias"  Jobs* 
Another  4*5  percent  never  had  a  full-tiae  job  and  for  0*2  percent  the 
status  was  JUL.    Only  4*9  percent  of  them  were  workisg  during  the  survey 
week  at  other  than  their  last  full-tims  jobs*  Of  this  coa^iaTetively  sntU 
■amber,  about  9*5  pereent  were  in  profeesional  work,  about  1*6  percent 
were  proprietors,  ■anagers,  etc*,  23*4  peroent  were  clerieal  workers,  about 
Si*S  peroeat  somi-skllled  and  about  41*3  pereent  unskilled  (all  servants)  * 


To  get  a  fair  coiq;)ari8on  between  the  social-economic  group  of  surv^ 
week  job  and  that  of  the  last  full-time  job,  the  following  table  includes 
only  the  women  who  composed  the  4*9  percent  working  d.8*w*  at  other  than 
their  last  ful^-time  job* 

Of  thsse  wcmen  who  were  not  working  at  their  last  full-tims  job, 
clearly  the  servants  represented  the  largest  groiqp;  it  is  interesting  that 
only  62*5  percent  of  these  women  who  were  employed  as  servants  d*s*w*  had 
been  servants  in  their  last  fUU-time  job,  while  25  percent  of  them  had  in 
their  last  full-time  job  been  semi-skilled  workers,  about  9*6  percent  of 
them  had  been  clerks,  less  than  2  percent  skilled  workers  and  only  1  per- 
eent professional  people.  That  most  of  these  changes  trom  other  kinds  of 
to  enter  domestic  service  was  brought  about  by  necessity  under  depression 
conditions  can  be  the  only  assumption* 

Among  the  semi-skilled  workers,  72*1  percent  had  also  been  in  the 
semi-skilled  group  under  their  last  full-time  jobs,  6*6  percent  of  then 
had  formerly  been  servants;  a  large  section,  IB  percent  had  been  clerical 
workers,  and  3*3  percent  had  formerly  been  professional  workeors*  These 

ehangee  may  not  reflect  as  great  an  economic  adjustment  perhaps  as  the 

changes  just  brought  out  in  the  servant  group,  since  many  semi-skilled 

jobs  may  be  as  desirable  in  point  of  pay  and  working  conditions  as  were 

the  fonser  jobs*  Doubtless  the  changes  were  more  or  less  forced  by  condi- 
tions of  the  past  few  years,  however. 

In  the  clerical  group  there  seem  to  be  fewer  changes  of  occupation 
than  in  the  other  groups:  88*1  percent  of  the  survey  week  clerical  work- 
ers had  been  clerical  workers  also  in  their  last  full-tims  jobs,  8*5  per- 
cent had  poreviouely  been  semi-skilled  and  3*4  percent  servante* 
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About  15.5  percent  of  these  women  working  at  other  than  their  last 
full-time  jobs  d.s.w,  hsd  entered  the  servant  ^oup  from  en^loyment  in 
their  last  full-tine  Jobs  in  other  groups;  and  about  2.4  percent  had 

since  their  lapt  full-time  jobs  left  domestic  service  for  clerical  and 
send-skilled  occupations* 

One-sixth  of  these  survey  week  professional  wanen  had  previously  bean 
clerks. 

The  social-economic  groups  of  usual  occupction  as  reported  1^  women 
in  the  labor  market  are  shown  according  to  their  employment  status  d.s.w. 
in  the  following  chart  and  table. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  the  2.7  percent  of  the  women  in  the  labor 
market  who  were  ine^qserienced  were  either  candidates  for  private  employment 
or  tenqporarily  inactive  d.s.w.   The  ineaqjerienced  represented  18.2  percent 
of  all  candidates  for  private  employment, and  those  w'rio  reported  "no  usual 
occupation"  represented  another  16.7  percent. 

Chart  19  shows  that  a  very  negligible  number  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers  group  were  candidates  fo>'  private  employment  (seeking  work  op 
employed  cm  program  work).  The  largest  group  was  among  the  clerks,  with 
the  ?eni-skilled  workers  and  the  unskilled  worker?  next  in  order.  These 
three  groups  and  the  professional  women  showed  percentages  relatively  low- 
er than  the  same  groups  among  the  privrtely  employed.  However  amonp  tVie 
temporarily  inactive  only  the  clerks  rnd  professional  women  shovjed  rela- 
tively smaller  percentages  than  the  same  groups  among  the  privately  em- 
ployed. 
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WOMEN     IN    THE    LABOR     MARKET 


SOCIAL     ECONOMIC     GROUPS     OF    USUAL     OCCUPATION 
BY      EMPLOYMENT      STATUS        D.  S.W. 


PERCENTAGES      ADO      DOWN       TO      rOOX    EACH      COLUMN. 

BLOCKS     ARE     PROPORTIONED      ON     THE      TOTAL      OF    ALL    COLUMNS. 


SOCIAL     ECONOMIC 
GROUPS    OF    USUAL 
OCCUPATION 


EMPLOYMENT        STATUS 
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IN    PRIVATE    EMPLOYMENT 


2.7%     INEXPERIENCED 
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FOR  PRIVATE 
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INACTIVE 
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EMPLOYMENT 
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O.IX 

PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONS 
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ALBANY     LABOR     MARKET      SURVEY 
SURVEY     WEEK,  MAY    7-13,  1939. 


}/    WOMEN  •  32.2X    OF 
ALL    AVAILABLE    WORKERS 
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Induatry  Groups  of  Women  in  the  Labor  Market* 

A  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  women  among  Industry  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  occupations  In  1930,  In  1939  during  saxYaj  week,  and  ac- 
cording  to  usual  accupf.tions,  reflects  changes  in  the  emplojrment  of  women 
among  the  various  groups  of  industries  during  the  past  decade* 

Ibereasy  of  all  women  "gainfully  occupied"  in  1930,  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  employed  14*6  percent,  in  1939  only  10*9  percent 
of  all  wamen  in  pritate  emploTBBnt  were  working  in  these  industries.  (The 
"eainfolly  occupied"  in  1930  were  praetieally  all  in  pori'vate  employment,  the 
full  impact  of  the  depression  haring  hardly  affected  employment  seriously 
at  the  time  of  the  TT.S*  Census,  and  all  employment  then  being  what  is  called 
priTate  employment  -  see  Definition  of  Terms.  Iherefore  the  eomperison  of 
industry-groups  as  employers  in  1930  with  their  1939  relative  standing, 
measured  by  those  workers  in  Drivate  employment,  is  reasonable.)  Of  all  the 
women  with  program  employment  in  1939  (who  represented  only  1.4.  percent  of 
all  females  available  workers  tabulated  in  the  survey),  37.6  percent  were 
In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  Industries;  the  actual  number  is  relatively 
small,  vezy  largely  engaged  in  sewing  and  similar  work  projects. 

The  transportation  and  communications  industries,  likewise  the  pro- 
fessional services,  employed  a  larger  percentage  of  the  women  workers  in 
1930  than  thsy  did  in  1939;  but  the  trade  group,  miscellaneous  public 
service,  doaiestlc  and  personal  service,  employed  relatively  more  of  the 
women  in  1939  than  in  1930  on  a  co^)arable  basis.  A  decidedly  larger 
percentage  of  the  female  workers  were  classed  among  clerical  occupations 
in  1939  than  in  1930. 
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It  is  significant  that  if  these  women  workers  in  the  iauor  iDt.rket   who 


were  privately  enmloyed  in  1939>  and  had  usual  occujjrtions,  had  had  enploy- 
aient  at  their  usual  occuoations  and  in  their  usual  industry  groups,  a  slight- 
ly larger  percentage  of  them  would  have  been  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  than  actually  v/ere  so  employed,  but  still  not  as  many  as  in  1930; 
the  same  is  true  of  transportation  and  connuni cations  and  of  the  professional 
services.  Pelr-tivelj'-  fever  then  actually  v.ere  employed  in  the  trade  proup  and 
in  domestic  and  per-  onal  s'^-rvices  would  have  been  ro  employed  if  they  hnd  been 
iforldiig  in  the  industry  froups  of  their  uf-ual  occup-  tions* 

Of  the  women  in  private  enployr.ent  d,s,w.,  88«2  percent  were  working  at 
taeir  usual  occupations  and  3J^8  percent  at  other  occupations.  Over  half 
of  this  LUo  percnt  had  no  usual  occupation  (6  percent),  about  2.1  percent 
were  in  the  same  industry  but  at  a  different  occupjntion,  and  3»7  percent  were 
working  in  a  different  industry  as  well  as  at  a  different  occupation. 

The  situation  among  women  who  were  in  the  market  for  private  employment 
during  survey  week  in  1939  brings  out  quite  vividly  the  industry  groups  which, 
either  under  the  influence  of  depression  or  because  permanently  changed  con- 
ditions affecting  employment  of  women,  were  not  employing  them  d.s.w.  In  the 


proportions  as  in  1930.  Of  the  women  prospects  for  private  enplpyment 
d.s.w.  (including  the  very  small  number  who  were  on  progr*am  work),  19.4  per- 
cent of  those  who  could  cL'^im  a  "usual  occupation"  placed  themselves  as  usu- 
ally in  the  namifacturing  and  mechanical  industries;  14.3  percent  of  them  in 
the  trade  group,  both  disproportionate,  relatively,  to  1930.  But  in  personal 
and  domestic  service  the  percent  .pes  of  both  privrtely  employed  and  prospects 
for  privcte  employment  were  not  much  different  from  1930.  Ho\  ever,  of  the 
Intter,  over  one-sixth  were  uiiT.ble  to  clr.im  a  usual  occupation  and  LB.2 
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percent  were  ine:q)erienced  -  a  large  section  of  the  ine^qDerienced  being  of 
youthful  age. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  natural  thing  had  happened  during  difficult 
employment  times  -  those  with  no  usual  occupation  and  no  experience  in 
the  labor  market  constituted  a  heavy  perconta^^e  (35  percent)  of  the  women 
who  were  without  private  employment.  Among  those  "temnorarily  Inactive", 
laid  off  temporarily  for  one  reason  or  another,  24  percent  were  without 
a  usual  occupation  or  any  eroerience. 
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CH.PTER  VII 

ygiTH  ii:  thi^:  i^.Hca  :  i-.r.KET 

Youth  is  a  sonevmat  reL' tive  term  -  but  as  used  here  it  is  arbitrarily 
appUed  on  an  age  basis  only.  The  range  is  from  16  years,  when  compulsory 
school  education  eases  and  many  enter  the  labor  market,  to  29  years.  That 
this  latter  figure  seems  to  stretch  the  term  n  little  is  realized.  A  great 
de?l  has  been  written  and  spoken,  ha- ever,  about  the  enployrnent  difficulties 
encountered  by  school  .rraduates  pince  the  long  depression  ret   in,  and  to  in- 
clude those  who  mj  have  entered  the  labor  market  from  1930  on  seems  reason- 
rble  in  order  to  exciraine  their  enplo^Tnent  stf.  us  alongside  t  rt  of  i  ore  re- 
cent school  rrr-duates. 

The  l6-to-29  a-e  range  represents  2  .9  percent  of  the  per  ons  covered 
by  this  survey,  30.6  percent  of  all  avr.il-  ble  viorkers  in  the  labor  .larket 
(15.8  percent  of  those  outside  the  labor  n£Tket),  but  40.2  percent  of  all 
who  were  seeking  work  (including  those  \iho  v.cre  employed  on  program  work). 
The  youngest  rroup  in  this  yoith  rrnge  is  from  l6-to-19.  (The  inter- 
val l6-to-19  is  shorter  by  one  year  tlien  the  succeeding  age-groups  here 
discussed  and,  to  that  degree,  strictly  sr^eaking,  cannot  be  comiwred).  Only 
6.3  percent  of  all  persons  In  the  surrey  rmre   in  this  16-to-19  age  groun'. 
Of  those  still  going  to  school,  or  for  other  reasons  not  in  the  labor  mar- 
kBt,  7.8  percent  were  in  the  l6-to-19  group.  A  rather  substantial  number 
from  this  age  group  had  entered  the  labor  market  however,  representing  A.8 
percent  of  the  total  evrilable  workers;  but  this  youngest  of  the  "youth" 
age  groups  took  up  12.5  percent  of  thore  reekinr  work  (including  the  6.2 
percent  who  were  nrogram  workers). 

youth  froB  20-to-24,  as  a  group,  includes  in.-iiy  recent  rraduates  of  high 
school  and  colleg..  The  survey  iikacr.tes  that  this  proup  has  also  experienced 
difficulty  in  getting  employment.  0»«:  17  percent  of  those  in  the  labor  market 


Table  No.   79.   YDUTH  IN  ■gth:  LABOR  AlAHKET:     EafflPLOYMENT  STATQS  BY  SEX  iM^  AGE* 

(in  percentages) 
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Sax  and  Age 


BOTH  SEXES  16-29 

16  3^8  are  old 

17  years  old 

18  years  old 

19  years  old 
16-19  years  old 
20-24  years  old 
25-29  years  old 


WOES     16-29 

16  years  old 

17  years  old 

18  years  old 

19  years  old 
16-19  years  old 
20-24  years  old 
25-29  years  old 


7BtAJ£S  16-29 

16  years  old 

17  yea  IB  old 

18  years  old 

19  years  old 
16-19  years  old 
20-24  years  old 
25-29  years  old 


%  of  Youth 
only 


Total 


Not 


% 


of  All 
Ages 


%  of  Youth 
only 


In  Labor  Market 
%  of  All 


In  Labor  iflarket 
%  of  Youth 


■^ 
/» 


of  iai 

Ages 


In  Private  iikaplovment 


7»  of  Youth 
only 


%  of  All 
Ages 


[In  Market  for  Prl.Emp. 
%  of  Youth   I  %  of  All 
only 


Temporarily 


/b  of  Youth 
only 


Inactive 
of  iai 


Program  Workers     Only 


'a  Of  Youth 
only 


ToflU 
Ages 


^Z''^U'i^^^\tZ^^rJtr:ir'Zr'''''''' '''^''-    ^*=     ("Not  in  t..  U^.«.*.t.  g„up):     XS.8  pe„,nt  or  aU  per.oos  o.  «t.  «„.  .^  ^  .^.  *o  •„  ^ot  ia  t.. 
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#io  w&n  Meklng  mxlc  (including  10  percent  on  program  an^loymsnt)  fell  in  this 
age  group.  Only  13.5  percent  of  all  workers  were  of  the  20-to-24  age,  however. 

the  third  woricing^-age  group,  from  25-to-29,  includes  graduates  and  others 
who  left  school  8  or  10  years  ago.  Uangr  of  them  were  onc%in  the  same  boat  as 
the  younger  group,  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  passage  of  time  during  which  th^ 
Texy  apparently  fitted  themselyes  to  some  available  Jobs.  Quite  likely  mai^' 
went  to  ipoxk  on  Jobs  other  than  those  for  irtiich  they  had  prepared,  perhaps  of- 
ten utilising  less  than  their  full  capabilities .1/  This  group  represented  12.3 
percent  of  the  labor  maxket  but  only  10.3  percent  of  those  who  were  candidates 
for  private  ea9>loyment.  This  reflects  a  somewhat  better  employment  situation 
than  general  eoflmentaries  might  lead  one  to  expect  among  those  who  entered  the 
labor  market  during  the  earlier  and  middle  years  of  the  long  depression.  In 
fact,  these  people  25-to-29  years  old  were  in  better-than-average  shape,  since 
only  10.3  percent  of  them,  against  U.l  percent  of  aU  available  wozlcers,  were 
candidates  for  private  ea9)lpyment. 

Nearly  1760  persons  out  of  the  survey  total  were  16  years  old,  about  1930 
were  17,  2020  were  IS,  and  a  few  more  than  1900  were  19*  Moxv  than  7600  were 
thus  in  the  l6-to-19  age-groi;?).  The  20-to-2^  groiq)  included  slightly  over  10,100 
persons  and  the  25-to-29  group  slightly  under  10,000.  All  told,  this  youth  group 
numbered  around  27,700  persons  of  idiom  U7  percent  were  males,  and  53  percent  fe- 
males.  About  6l  percent  were  in  the  labor  maxicet. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  youthful  age  groups  to  the  labor 
market  is  shown  graphically  in  chart  20.  Note  their  gradual  entxy  into 
the  labor  market,  beginning  at  age  16  when  only  6.3  percent  had  entered  the 
■azket.   This  percentage  more  than  tripled  for  the  17-yeaiM>lders,  Jumped 
to  nearly  half  of  the  18-year-group,  and  to  two-thirds  of  the  19-year-old 


J/  This  statement  is  based  on  opinion  and  general  knowledge  rather  than  on 
information  revealed  by  the  survey. 
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finployment 
Status 


BOTH  SEXES 

Not  in  Labor  Maiket 

In  Labor  Mazket 
In  Private  iiinployment 
Seeking  Work(incl.  Program) 
Temporarily  Inactive 

Program  Workers  only 


Wd£S 

Not  in  Labor  Market 

In  Labor  Uarket 
In  Private  Saployment 
Seeking  Wozk(incl.  Program) 
Tenqporarily  Inactive 

Program  Workers  only 


TBiALES 

Not  in  Labor  Market 

In  Labor  Market 
In  Private  finployment 
Peking  Work(incl.  Program) 
Temporarily  Inactive 

Program  Workers  only 


Table  No,  80.     YDinH  IN  THE  LABOR  MARKET,  SEX  AND  AGE.  BY  laiPLOIOffiNT  STATTO 

(in  percentages) 


Total 
All    Ages 


61.9 
48.1 


Total  Youth 
16-to-29 


100.0 


35.7 
64.3 


100.0 


39.7 
6.8 
1.6 

1.4 


82.5 

14.1 

3.4 

2.9 


31.9 
68.1 


100.0 


50.9 

12.0 

1.4 

1.6 


79.2 

18.6 

2.2 

2.4 


Age 

16 


93.7 
6.3 


4.1 
2.2 


0.7 


22.5 

77.5 


100.0 


55.7 

81.8 

59.8 

77.1 

10.1 

14.9 

16.0 

20.7 

2.3 

3.3 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 


3.7 


2.6 


3.3 


70.3 
29.7 


100.0 


25.0 
3.7 
1.0 

0.4 


84.0 

12.5 

3.5 

1.4 


47.5 
52.5 


100.0 


92.3 
7.7 


5.7 
2.0 


0.7 


43.0 
8.3 
1.2 

0.7 


81.9 

15.8 

2.3 

1.3 


95.1 
4.9 


2.4 
2.5 


0.7 


100.0 


64.9 
35.1 


10.8 


100.0 


73.9 
26.1 


8.7 


100.0 


50.0 
50.0 


14.3 


A0S 
17 


78.4 
21.6 


9.2 

11.2 

1.2 

0.8 


74.5 
25.5 


11.4 

12.3 

1.8 

1.5 


82.4 
17.6 


6.9 

10.1 

0.6 


100.0 

'42.4 

51.8 

5.8 


3.6 


Age 
18 


52.6 
47.4 


100.0 


44.6 

48.2 

7.2 

6.0 


26.4 

18.9 

2.1 

1.9 


49.6 

50.4 


26.4 

22.2 

1.8 

3.0 


100.0 


39.3 

57.1 

3.6 


65.6 
44.4 


25.5 

15.6 

2.3 

0.9 


100.0 


55.8 

39.8 

4.4 

4.1 


Age 

19 


33.0 
67.0 


100.0 


100.0 


52.4 

44.0 

3.6 

6.0 


100.0 


59.6 

35.1 

5.3 

2.0 


44.6 

20.7 

1.7 

2.0 


66.5 

30.9 

2.6 

3.0 


Age 
16-19 


63.7 

36.3 


100.0 


21.5 

13.5 

1.3 

1.4 


59.1 

37.3 

3.6 

3.8 


32.8 
67.2 


100.0 


62.0 
38.0 


100.0 


40.9 

24.7 

1.6 

3.2 


60.9 

36.7 

2.4 

4.8 


33.1 
66.9 


100.0 


48.1 

17.0 

1.8 

0.9 


71.8 

25.5 

2.7 

1.4 


21.2 

15.5 

1.3 

2.1 


55.7 

40.8 

3.5 

5.5 


65.4 
34.6 


Age 
20-24 


22.5 

77.5 


100.0 


100.0 


21.7 

11.6 

1.3 

0.6 


62.8 

33.6 

3.6 

1.8 


61.8 

14.1 

1.6 

1.7 


79.8 

18.2 

2.0 

2.2 


Age 
25-29 


27.8 
72.2 


62.3 
8.5 
1.4 

1.6 


10.8 
89.2 


100.0 


68.8 

18.4 

2.0 

2.5 


77.1 

20.7 

2.2 

2.8 


1.3 
98.7 


82.9 

14.0 

1.8 

3.1 


32.8 
67.2 


100.0 


55.7 

10.3 

1.2 

1.0 


82.9 

15.3 

1.8 

1.4 


49.4 
50.6 


45.4 
4.1 
1.1 

0.4 


100.0 


86.2 

11.8 

2.0 

2.3 


100.0 


84.0 

14.2 

1.8 

3.1 


100.0 


89.8 
8.0 
2.2 

0.9 


gtovp.    The  labor  market  drew  77.5  percent  of  the  20-to-2A  age-group  but 
drew  a  aLl^tlj  lover  proportion  from  the  25-to-29  group,  72.2  percent. 

1!he  rapid  decrease  in  the  pe rentage  of  males  remaining  outalda  the 
labor  market  is  seoi  almost  at  a  glance,  starting  with  92*3  percait  at 
age  16  and  ending  nith  1,3  percent  in  the  25-to-29  age  gxoup* 

The  labor  maiket  attracted  only  4.9  percent  of  the  l6-yeai>-o3il  girls, 
leaWng  95.1  percent  outside  the  labor  naxket.     In  succeeding  ages  rapidly 
increasing  pereentages  entered  the  labor  market}  only  32.8  percent  of  the 
20-to-24  group  remained  outside.     However,  the  marriage  market  evidently 
called  many  of  the  women  in  their  later  20»s,  as  U9»U  percent  of  the  25- 
to-29  age-group  remained  outside  the  labor  market,  a  sharp  reversal* 

ThB  depression  difficulties  of  the  younger  people  in  finding  Jobs  is 
brought  out  in  statistical  relief  by  a  compariBcn  of  the  Albany  Labor  Mar- 
ket in  1939  lAth  1930. 


Table  No.  81. 


Sex  and 
Age  Groups 


Males 

16  years 

17  * 
18-19  " 
20-24  " 
25-29   " 

16-29  years 


Percent  of  Youth  in  the  Albany  Labor  Market 
1919   Compared  with  1930 


Females 

16  years 

4.9 

17   - 

17.6 

18-19   " 

55.5 

20-24   " 

67.2 

25-29   " 

50,6 

16-29  years 

52.5 

1939 

(per  Albany 

Labor  Market  Survey) 


Percsit  in  Labor  Market 

7.7 
25.5 
58.5 
89.2 
28^ 
77.5 


1930 
(per  U.  S.  Census)*' 


Percent  Gainfully  Occiq>i 

20.7 
U.1 
68.4 
89.2 

82*9 


15.8 

37.3 
57.8 
57.2 


ed2/ 


47.9 


1/  Yolume  3,  Part  2* 

^  Includes  both  Dersons  "gainfully  employed**  at  time  of  census  and  persons 
usually  working  but  temporarily  unemployed.  Not  strietly  eomoerable  with 
"labor  aariDH"  •  see  Definition  of  Terms. 
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The  Young  Men  l6-to-19  Years  Old 

The  survey  clearly  reveals  that  feirer  young  men  in  their  late  *  teens 
vwt  to  nojk   or  were  seeking  it  in  1939  than  in  1930.  The  combined  effect 
of  tie  long  depression  and  great  technological  advances  since  1930^  to- 
gelher,  sicourmged  a  longer  school  attendance  and  delay  in  entering  the 

labor  market* 

Male  youth  16  years  old  in  the  labor  market  nuinbered  less  than  70^ 
out  of  the  survey  total  of  about  900  for  this  age;  but  in  1930  the  U.S. 
Census  showed  176^  or  over  a  fifth  of  the  851  young  men  of  this  age,  as 
"gainfully  occupied". 

Hearly  half  of  the  17-year-old  males  nere  amoig  the  gainfully  taaploy^d 
in  1930,  but  only  a  little  ox-er  a  fourth  in  1939. 

Ihile  in  1930  the  labor  mazket  drew  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  18-and- 
19  year  age  groups,  in  1939  only  56.5  percent  of  these  ages  were  in  the  Bar- 

ket. 

Of  about  lUO  young  men  betweoa  l6-and-19  years  old  who  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  in  1939,  only  55.7  percent  were  in  private  einploy; 
ifimS  percent  were  prospects  for  pxivate  eoployiaent,  including  5.6  percent 
who  were  woiking  on  relief  programs  and  35.2  percent  actively  seeking  work; 
and  3.5  percent  were  teaporarily  inactive  during  survey  week.  Here  again 
the  special  dLfHeulty  encountered  ly  young  men  seeking  mzk  comes  into 
clear  focus.  Nearly  15  percent  of  s^  male  workers  were  candidates  for 
private  employmait  (including  3*7  percent  on  program  work),  but  over  35 
percent  of  these  young  Bsn  Just  entering  upon  their  working  careers  were  with- 
out any  employBent  (even  program  relief  work) ,  and  were  actively  seeking 
work  at  the  time  of  this  survey.  Only  6  of  these  work-seekers  were  married; 


in  fact,  less  than  20  of  the  16-to-19  males  in  the  labor  aarket  were 
■arried,  12  of  them  being  employed.  It  is  of  course  a  rather  early  age 
for  marriage. 

There  were  about  600  males  from  l6-to-19  years  of  age  in  private 
employment;  this  is  2j^  percent  of  all  males  privately  eoqaloyed.  They  re- 
ported that  their  usual  occupations  fell  in  the  main  social-economic 
groups  as  follows: 


No  usual  occupation 
Proprietors,  managers  and  officials 
Clerks  and  kindred  wozkers 
Skilled  workers  and  foremen 
SemL-skilled  workers 
Unskilled  workers  (almost  half  in 
servant  classes) 


39.6  percent 

O.S    " 
23.1   " 

5.2    " 

17.9    • 
13.4   " 


About  SO  males  of  this  age  were  on  relief  program  work,  and  three- 
fourths  of  these  had  no  usual  occupation.  The  other  20  were  divided,  3 
as  flkilled,  6  as  semi-skilled,  and  U  as  unskilled  workers. 

Thoam  actively  seeking  work  numbered  about  510  and  fell  in  the  fol- 


lowing classes: 


Inejcperienced 

No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Proprietors,  managers  and  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Semi-skilled  wozkers 

Unskilled  workers 


51.5  percent 
34.9 

0.6 

0.6 

5.9 

2.4 

4.1 


The  remaining  50  youth  from  l6-to-19  years  old  were  temporarily  in- 
active during  survey  week.  Of  them,  about  27  were  ineo^rienced,  12  had 
no  usual  occupation,  3  were  clerks,  3  were  semi-akilled,  5  were  unskilled. 

Hence  this  16-to-19  youth  group  in  the  labor  market  was  made  up  about 
as  follows: 


1/Not  strictly  comparable  perhaps  -  See  Definition  of  Termsi 
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ll 


Social -Eoonofoic  Groups 

Iii«zp6rl«ne«d 

No  usual  occupation 

PiofesaLonsl 

Proprietors^  managers^  officials 

Clerics^  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  lorkers 

Seml-^llled  workers 

Unskilled  workers 


Total 
In  the  Labor      Candidates  for 
Maiket        Private  finployment 


285 

260 

567 

235 

3 

3 

10 

3 

220 

30 

A5 

i 

165 

20 

lUO 


590 


It  aippears  that,  of  the  nearly  600  sale  youth  in  their  late  *  teens 
liio  were  seeking  woxk  or  had  prograni  work^  M  perc«it  were  inexperienced 
and  Ifi  percent  were  unable  to  claim  azqr  "usual*  oceupatLon^  the  latter 
hsTing  had  no  eaploTaent  of  sore  than  short  duration  -  perhaps  a  sueoea- 
aiOQ  of  Aort  jobs  in  sons  cases.  Only  16  percent  of  the  total  could 
place  themselTes  definitely  in  a  social-eoonooic  group:  about  5  percent 
in  the  dexlcal  occapations,  3*U  percent  scBd-akilledy  6  percent  unskilled 
(1  percent  servants)^  and  only  i  of  1  percent  each  in  the  professional^ 
proprietor  or  nanager^  and  skilled  grades* 

Ths  males  aged  l6-to-19  years  constituted  3  2/3  percent  of  all  avail- 
able workers^  but  only  2^  percent  of  all  privately  employed.  Ihsy  repre^ 
•anted  5*6  percent  of  the  program  woxkers,  nearly  11^  percent  of  all  iho 
were  entirely  uneoployed  and  actively  seeking  woxk  during  survey  wsek. 
fiftaHn^ng  these  latter  two  groups,  it  is  found  that  about  10  percent  of 
all  male  prospects  for  pilvate  employment  were  in  this  youthful  age  gzoup 
liildi  accounted  for  only  3  2/3  percent  of  all  the  available  workers  in 
the  labor  market.  These  youth  constituted  29*2  percent  of  all  male  woxkers 
liio  were  <'ineaqf>erlenced*'  and  had  "no  usual  occupation"* 


It  is  eaay  to  understand  the  large  percentage  of  "inexperienced"  work- 
ers and  those  with  "no  usual  occupation"  at  these  early  working  ages.  Tet, 
in  what  might,  before  1930,  have  been  referred  to  as  "normal  times",  most 
of  the  18-and-19  year-old  youth  would  probably  have  acquired  some  ex- 
perience in  what  they  would  have  considered  "usual  oocuTMtions**.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  th^  would  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  29  percent  of  the 
total  males  of  all  ages  with  no  experience  and  "no  usual  occupation", 
nsarly  8  times  their  proportion  of  all  male  woxfcers  in  ths  labor  market* 
In  those  more  normal  days,  outside  of  the  veiy  youngest,  those  with  no 
"usual**  occupation  would  (perhaps  with  sons  inaccuracy)  have  been  referred 
to  as  "drifters".  This  term  cannot  fairly  be  apnlied  under  present 
conditions. 

Men  in  Their  Early  Twenties 

Toung  men  20-to-24  years  of  age  noaibered  anproximetely  4750,  of 
whom  those  in  the  labor  market  during  durvey  week  numbered  about  4240. 
Of  the  letter,  77.1  percent  were  in  private  employment,  2.2  pereent  were 
temporarily  inactive,  20*7  pereent  were  prospects  for  private  employmsBt 
(Including  2*8  percent  on  progrsn  relief).  These  youth  apparently  were 
better  situated  than  their  younger  brothers  (of  whom  only  55*7  percent 
had  found  private  en^loyment  while  A0*8  percent  were  in  the  market  for 
it),  but  were  still  handicapped  by  their  youth  under  the  existing  enploy- 
ment  conditions* 

A  few  iBore  than  725  of  ths  woxkers  were  married,  9  divorced  or  sep- 
arated. All  these  divorced  or  separated  young  men  were  enployed*  Of  the 
725,  the  employed  nuiA>ered  650,  while  70  were  seeking  work  and  5  were 


210 
tem'vjrflrily  lnactiv«. 

There  viere  about  510  young  men  20-to-24  not  in  the  labor  narket,  12 

of  them  married.  Since  the  tabulations  shovving  re^  sons  v.hy  these  510  men 

were  not  cour.ted  as  available  wor'rer?  for  the  labor  market  w  re  conpiled 

<ai  £.  sLLt,ht]y  different  a^Te -grouping,  it  vdll  be  nee  esrary  to  consider  here 

as  a  froup  the  -'ouihful  males  from  17-to-24.»  Hov.ever,  all  the  racles  16 

years  old  tiho  v;ere  not  in  the  labor  mrrket  verc  tabulated  ar  being  ei..  ler 

"students"  or  "too  young"  for  the  l?bor  market,  consequently  trie  825  or  so 

of  this  age  who  were  not  in  the  labor  market  may  be  considered  adequately 

accounted  for.  Those  17-to-24  who  were  outside  the  l^bor  market  numbered 
about  2030.  About  1970  were  pturtent*";  about  15  consitlered  themselyes  "too 
young"  to  '  o'ic;  U5   v/cre  permanently  incapacitrted  by  illners  or  other  dis- 
abil5ty,  of  ^vhom  3  hsd  had  r-   full-time  ^ob  "r>  to  sor.ethin.p  over  a  yesr  before 
the  Fur^'fiy  d'te. 

To  re5;ume  discussion  of  the  20-to-2^  year  old  naie'^,  this?  grout)  ahows 
a  l."r<-'er  ncrcentage  of  ennlo-^ent  ■  h?n  the  "onnrer  ncn.  In  1^30  89«2  per- 
cent were  gainfully  occupied;  in  1939,  the  f^ame  -Dercentage  were  in  the  labor 

market.-/ However,  in  1939  ar  many  as   "0.7  percent  of  these  workers  (includ- 
ing 2.0  percent  relief  prof^rcm  workers)  were  prospects  for  private  employ- 

inent.  This  is  a  much  better  employment  situation  thf n  the  youth  in  their 

late  'teens  eaqoerienced,  however,  (only  hclf  of  the  40.8  percent  of  the 

latter  group). 

The  survey  shows  about  3270  in  private  enqployraent,  v.ho  cL-iimed  usual 

occupations  in  the  following  proportions,  by  gocial-econornic  groups; 
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No  usual  occupation 
Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 
Clerks  and  kindred  workers 
Skilled  workers  and  foremen 
Send- skilled  workers 
Unskilled  workers  (about  A2.5  percent 
of  them  servants) 


10.6  percent 
4.0 

3.3 
36.A 

8.0 
22,4 
15.3 


1/  See  Definition  of  Terms:  "gainfully  occupied"  and  "labor  market"  not 
strictly  comparable. 


Of  the  3270,  about  930  were  heads  of  families. 

There  iwpe  about  120  young  men  of  the  20-to-24  age  group  on  relief 
program  woxk,  of  whom  about  45  had  no  usual  occupation,  3  were  of  profes- 
sional grade,  12  were  clerks,  another  12  skilled  workers,  about  20  semi- 
flkilled,  and  28  unakiUed  workers.  About  50  of  them  were  family  heads. 

Those  actively  seeking  work,  having  no  employment  of  any  kind  during 
surv^  week,  numbered  around  750,  reporting  usual  occupations  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportionas 


Inexperienced 
No  usual  occupation 
Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 
Clerks  and  kindred  woxicers 
Skilled  woricers 
Semi-skilled  workers 
Unskilled  woxkers  (less  than  one- fifth 
of  these  were  servants) 


20.6  percent 
31.0 

0.8 

0.8 
18.6 

6.4 

10.7 
11.1 


Of  these  750,  about  85  were  heads  of  families* 

Ths  tenporazlly  inactive  group  took  up  the  remaining  100,  of  lAiom 
about  10  were  inexperienced,  20  had  no  usual  occupation,  3  were  proprie- 
tors or  managers,  6  were  clerks,  6  skilled  workers,  40  semi-skilled  and 
15  unbilled  (6  of  them  servants).  About  12  of  the  toaporarily  InactiTS 
male  woxkers  were  counted  as  heads  of  families. 

This  youthful  age  group  20-to-24  accordingly  accounts  for  about  the 
following  nufflberss 

Table  No.  83. 


Social-£oonofflic  Groups 

Inexperienced 

No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  woxkers 

Skilled  workers 

Semi-flkillBd  workers 

Unakilled  woxkers 


Total 
In  the  Labor        Candidates  for 
Market  Private  finployment 


165 
645 

135 
120 

1350 
325 
875 
625 

4240 


155 
280 

10 

5 

150 

60 
100 

1^ 
870 


I 


I 


li 
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Only  18  percent  of  these  870  young  men  eandidatea  fop  pr irate  employ- 
sent  were  inexDerlenced  and  52  percent  iwre  without  a  "usual  oeeupation". 
This  is  an  imnroTement  oTer  the  total  of  84  Dereent  of  the  younger  age 
grouT).  It  is  safe  to  attribute  the  improTement  to  the  difference  in  agssy 
the  2CV-to-2il  group  harlng  had  more  time  to  obtain  Jobs.  It  is  believed 
likely  that  under  better  employment  conditions,  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  youth,  both  l6-to-19  and  20-to.2^  nould  have  been  able  to  claim  eo^er- 
ience  in  some  **u8ual  occupation". 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  out  of  about  165  of  these  young  man  in  the 
labor  market  without  experience,  155  of  them  were  without  private  eB?)loyment, 
This  seems  to  be  attributable  rather  definitely  to  their  Ijick  of  experience. 

Of  all  available  workers  in  the  labor  market,  the  20-to-24  age  group 
eomprieed  10.7  percent,  and  of  thoae  privately  employed  they  comprised  10.1 
percent.  But  young  men  of  these  ages  represented  8.3  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram workers  and  17.1  percent  of  those  with  no  employment  during  survey  week 
but  actively  seeking  employment.  Since  the  program  woriccrs  were  also  can- 
didates for  private  employment,  these  latter  two  gxmips  may  be  combined, 
and  then  represent  about  15  percent  of  the  workers  who  were  eandidates  for 
private  employment. 

Obviously  the  early  twenties  group  was  more  adversely  affected  by  em- 
ployment conditions  thai  the  average.  They  numbered  only  10.7  percmt  of 
all  workers  but  15  percent  of  those  in  the  market  for  private  eii?)lcym«nt. 
Another  indication  is  the  fact  that  27.6  percent  of  all  male  workers  who 
reported  "ineacperienced"  and  "no  usual  occupation"  were  in  this  age  group. 
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Men  in  Their  Late  Twentiea 

These  men  25-to-29  years  old  are  hardly  in  the  youth  group,  but  are 
included  in  this  discussion  because  their  employment  experience  has  been 
obtained  largely  since  1929*  Those  who  entered  the  labor  maikst  have  en- 
countered the  depressed  employment  conditions  of  the  past  decade. 

The  difficulties  of  these  men  during  the  early  1930*  s  had  by  1939 


been  ameliorated  by  the  time  element,  until  in  fact,  during  the  survey 
week,  as  a  group,  they  were  in  sli^tly  better  work  status  than  the  ar- 
erage  for  all  males  in  the  labor  maxtet:  H*2  peremit  of  Ihis  gioup 
ooii9>ared  to  1JV*9  percent  of  all  males  were  candidates  for  private  eiqaloy- 
maat. 

Only  about  60  men  fxom  25-to-29  years  old  remained  outside  the  labor 
maxtot,  or  something-  over  1.3  percent  of  the  total.  AH  but  6  were  singLs. 

About  iUfiO  men  in  this  age  group  had  entered  the  labor  market,  of 
whom  84  percent  were  in  private  employment  and  1.8  pereent  were  temporarily 
inactive  woxkers,  the  other  H«2  percent  being  prospects  for  private  em- 
ployment during  survey  week  (including  3*1  pereent  lAio  werw  on  progzmm 
work). 

The  single  men  numbered  approximately  2025;  another  2335  «sre  married, 
5  widowed,  15  divorced  and  20  separated. 

There  were  about  5700  privately  employed  males  25-to-29  years  of  age. 
They  reported  usual  occupations  that  placed  them  in  the  following  social- 
economic  groups; 


No  usual  occi^tion 
Professional 

Proprietors,  manr.gers,  officials 
Clexks  and  kindred  woxkers 
Skilled  workers  and  foremen 
Semi-akilled  woxkers 
Unskilled  woxkers  (about  M  percent 
were  servants) 


4.8  pereent 

6.7   " 
10.4 

33.4 
12.5 
21.5 
10.7 


« 

u 
m 
u 
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About  HO  of  these  25-to-29  men  were  on  relief  program  woric,  less  than 
20  of  them  with  no  *'asaal  oecttpetlon" .     Of  the  balance,  abont  15  were 
eleilcsy  45  billed,  20  aeml-^llled,  and  Ifi  unskilled  workers. 

Those  idthont  angr  wozk  and  actively  seeking  It  numbered  about  liSO, 
or  11  percent  of  the  available  workers  of  these  ages  in  the  labor  maricet. 
Thej  reported  themselves  In  the  f  oUowing  social-economic  groups: 


Inexperienced 
No  usual  occupation 
Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 
Clerks  and  kindred  workers 
Skilled  workers 
Semi-skilled  workers 

Unskilled  woricers  (three-eighths  of  them 
servants) 


3*1  percent 

20.4  " 

2.5  " 

1,8  • 

19.8  « 

11.7  " 

29.0  " 

11.7  " 


The  remaining  80  were  ten^rarilj  inactive  workers,  of  whom  20 
were  without  a  '*u8ual  occupation"  ^  6  were  professional  men,  6  proprietors 
or  managers,  about  20  were  dexks,  6  skilled  workmen,  12  semi-akilled, 
and  10  unskilled. 


This  age-group  of  men  25-to-29  years  old  hence 
as  follows: 


divided  about 


Social-Economic  Groups 

Inesqperlenced 

No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 

Clezks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers 

Semi-skilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers 


Total 

In  the  Labor   Candidates  for 
Market    Private  SmploTment 


15 
315 
265 
400 

1365 
570 
970 


13 
117 

12 

9 

111 

100 

162 


4400 


Oat  of  over  600  men  25-to-29  years  old  who  were  candidates  for  pri- 
vate employDWDt,  almost  20  percent  reported  no  usual  occupation.  To  put 
it  another  way,  of  all  the  male  workers  liio  were  ineaq>erieneed  and  had 
BO  "usual  occupation*,  11.4  pereeat  were  aged  25-to-29. 

The  25-to-29  grovp  represented  11.2  percent  of  all  male  workers  in 
the  market,  11.5  percent  of  all  males  privately  onplcyed,  9*6  percent  of 
all  male  program  workers,  U  percent  of  thoee  actively  seeking  work,  6.2 
percsit  of  the  temporarily  inactive  workers.  Sjy  and  large,  their  employ- 
ment situation  was  better  than  the  average  for  all  male  workers,  and  far 
better  than  that  of  the  two  younger  groups  alreacity  discussed.  This  is 
logical,  as  msn  in  their  late  twenties  are  getting  into  stride  in  workman- 
ship, ability,  maturity  of  Judgment. 

Young  Wnnimi  i6-to-19  Years  Old 

A  much  aoaller  number  of  these  young  women  were  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  1939  than  in  1930,  the  depressed  emploTment  situation  of  the  ia- 
terrmilng  10  years  doubtless  causing  longer  school  attendance,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  young  men. 

Uhlle  in  1930,  15.8  percent  of  the  l6-yearM>ld  girls  were  "gainfully 
occupied",  in  1939  only  4.9  percent  had  entered  the  labor  market. 

Whereas  37.3  percent  of  the  17-year-old  females  were  gainfully  occu- 
pied in  1930  only  17.6  percent  were  counted  among  the  availabls  workers 
in  1939. 

In  1930  nearly  58  percent  of  the  18-and-19  year-old  young  women  were 
gainfully  occupied,  the  percentage  in  1939  being  only  slightly  less  -  55.5 
percent. 
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In  the  labor  market  in  1939,  according  to  this  survey,  nere  about 
1320  young  w>ttBn  l6-to-19  years  old.  Of  them,  about  830  or  62.8  percent 
were  In  pzlyate  employ;  31.8  percent  actively  seeking  woxk,  1.8  percent 
oaployed  on  relief  prognns,  and  3*6  percent  teoporaxllj  inactive  during 
survey  week.  It  is  significant  that  only  12.5  percent  Qf  all  women  in  the 
labor  market,  but  in  this  youngest  group  more  than  one-third,  were  candi- 
dates for  private  eaqployaent.  Out  of  approximately  445  in  this  giovip, 
only  12  were  married;  in  fact  only  about  45  of  all  the  young  women  be- 
tween 16  and  19  nho  had  entered  the  labor  market  were  married,  the  other 
33  being  privately  employed. 

•me  830  young  women  in  private  emploTsent  reporesented  almost  5*3 
percent  of  all  the  privately  employed  fonales  in  1939.  Both  the  number 
of  young  women  l6-to-19  and  this  age  group's  proportion  of  the  female  total 
privately  employed  are  larger  than  the  comparabls  figures  for  the  males 
l6-to-19.  The  total  young  women  of  these  ages  included  in  the  surv^  waa 
About  30  more  than  the  total  nmiber  cf  young  mmi  -  and  the  number  of  the 
l6-to-19  females  in  private  enplojment  sooDeeded  the  number  of  males  by 
the  aame  figure. 

Privately  employed  young  women  in  this  age  group  reported  that  their 
usual  occucation  placed  them  in  the  following  social-econcmic  graups: 


lio  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Clexks  and  kindred  woxkers 

Seoi-dcilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers  (servants) 


19*9  percent 
1.1   " 
47.6   " 
13.0    " 
18.4   • 


About  25  young  women  of  this  age  were  on  relief  program  wo2k,  of 
whom  about  15  had  no  i* usual"  occupation,  6  were  classed  as  semi-skilled 
workers,  the  other  4  claiming  clerical  work  as  their  usual  occupation. 


Those  without  any  work  during  survey  week  and  looking  for  it  numbered 
about  415,  whose  usual  occupations  placed  them  in  the  following  categoriest 


Inexperienced 
No  usual  occupation 
Clezks  and  kindred  workers 
Semi-«killed  workers 
Unskilled  workers  (servants) 


52.1  percent 

22.2  " 

19.3  " 
0.7  " 
5.7    " 


The  other  50  young  women  workers  in  the  l6-to-19  age  group  were 
temporarily  inactive  during  survey  we4c.  Of  them,  about  UU  K«re  inexper- 
ienced or  had  no  usual  occupation,  3  ^nre   clerics,  and  3  were  servants. 

Taking  the  whole  group  of  l6-to-19  female  woricers  in  the  labor  max*- 
ket,  the  approximate  number  who  claimed  usual  occupations  in  the  various 
social-economic  grovtps  nay  be  tabulated  as  followst 


Tabla  No.  85. 


Social-Economic  Groups 

Inexperienced 

No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Semi-flkilled  workers 

Unskilled  woriosrs  (servants) 


Total 

In  the  Labor 

Candidates  for 

Uarket 

Private  Enployment 

250 

220 

285 

105 

10 

«• 

480 

80 

115 

10 

jLgg 

JS, 

1320 


440 


It  is  not  surprising  that  50  percent  of  these  young  woman  seeking 
work  or  working  on  program  in  their  late  'teens  were  inexperienced  and 
that  another  24  percent  could  claim  no  **u8ual  occupation".  Those  who  could 
place  themselves  definitely  as  to  usual  occi9>ation,  26  percent  of  the  totals 
Here  divided  about  18  percent  clerks,  a  little  av^r  2  percent  semi-skilled 
workers,  and  almost  6  percent  servants. 

Of  all  femle  workers  in  the  labor  market,  the  16-to-19  age  grouu  rep- 
resented 7.1  percent,  but  of  all  the  women  in  private  emoloyment  only  5.3 


ii 
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P9reent  were  in  this  age  group.  This  is  another  statistical  oonfimation 
of  the  Tact  that  enployment  conditions  still  remain  more  difficult  for 
jouth  than  for  those  in  their  tuenties.  This  Age  group  also  represented 
a  <K.8proportibnatel7  hl^^er  percental  of  the  contained  gxoup  of  females 
irtio  Here  esployed  on  program  or  aetiTely  seeking  employBsnt  -  19  percent* 
Of  all  the  vomen  Hho  were  inexperienced  in  the  labor  maxket  or  had  no  "usual  ** 
occupation^  these  young  women  in  their  'teens  represented  slightly  over 
28  percent* 

"Women  in  Their  Barlr  Twenties 

About  5480  young  wc»Mn  20-to-S4  years  old  were  counted  in  the  sur- 
fey,  of  wlioa  a  little  OTer  S600  were  in  the  labor  market*  Of  this  3600, 
82*9  percent  had  private  emploTment,  13*9  percent  were  aetiTely  seeking 
employment^  1*4  percent  were  woxking  on  relief  programs,  the  other  1.8 
percent  being  tenporaiily  inactiTe  wozkers.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  male 
youth  In  this  age  gXDup,  the  women  in  their  early  tnwitlas  were  ralatlTslj 
tmice  as  veil  off  as  their  younger  sisters  in  their  late  *  teens  -  15«3  per- 
cttt  wDridLng  on  prograa  or  seeking  employment  who  may  be  grouped  as  caidi- 
dates  for  private  oaployment,  as  against  33*6  percent  of  the  younger  ages* 
As  in  the  case  of  the  comparable  male  gxoup,  they  were  still  handicapped 
by  their  youth  when  it  came  to  finding  employment,  as  compared  with  those 
in  their  late  twenties* 

The  20->to-24  females  however  had  entered  the  labor  market  to  a 
greater  ext«t  than  women  of  the  same  age  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  1930 
U.  S*  Census*  It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  16- 
to-19  female  age  group  were  gainfully  oeci:9>led  in  the  1930  than,  under  un- 
favorable emuloTBent  conditions,  were  in  the  labor  market  in  1939*  ISiis 


present  group  of  20-to-24^year-old  women  reverses  that  situation*  Instead 
of  about  9  percent  less  in  1939  than  in  1930,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
group,  10  percent  more  of  the  20-to-24  age  group  females  were  in  the  labor 
market  in  1939  than  in  1930. 

It  will  be  ronembered  that  89*2  percent  of  the  young  men  of  this  20- 
to-24  year  age  group  entered  the  labor  maxtot  in  1939,  the  same  percmtage 
as  in  1930*  Apparently,  under  generally  backward  employment  conditions  in 
the  later  year,  more  young  women  of  this  age  found  it  necessary  to  enter  the 
labor  market;  and  apparently.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  15  percent  of  the 
young  women  and  over  20  percent  of  the  young  men  of  this  age  in  the  labor 
market  were  candidates  for  private  enploymsnt,  the  young  womsn  either  found  it 
relatively  easier  to  obtain  work,  or,  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged,  they 
were  willing  to  woik  for  less  laoney  than  men*  Anywigr,  young  women  of  this 
age  group  did  enter  the  labor  market  to  a  greater  relative  degree  in  1939 

thai  in  1930,  -  67*2  percmt  against  57.2  respectively*  Under  happier 
employment  conditions,  the  story  might  have  been  different,  but  that  is 
only  conjecture*  Actually  only  200  more  were  counted  in  the  labor  aazkmt 
in  the  1939  survey  than  in  the  1930  census* 

About  3100  out  of  the  36OO  young  women  of  this  age  in  the  labor  market 
were  unmarried;  430  were  married,  10  widowed,  5  divorced,  55  separated*  Of 
the  single  women,  about  2635  were  employed,  about  420  were  actively  seeking 
woik  or  working  on  program,  about  45  ivere  temporarily  inactive  during  surv^ 
week* 

Among  the  430  vdio  were  married,  about  350  were  employed,  65  were  can- 
didate a  for  private  employasnt,  15  were  temporarily  inactive*  Of  the  widows, 
7  were  aaployed  and  3  were  looking  for  work*  All  but  15  of  the  divorced  and 
separated  young  women  were  employed* 
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The  aorrej  shorn  about  29^5  joong  women  in  their  early  tiienties  in 
priTate  enploTment.  They  claimed  ugTial  occapation  in  the  following  aocial- 


Table  No.  86. 


No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Proprietors^  aanagert«  officials 

Clerics  and  kindred  workers 

SeKL-flkilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers  ( servants) 


6.1  percent 
7.8    " 

0.7  " 

58.1  " 

I6.it  " 

10.9  " 


Of  the  2985  prirately  enployed^  about  650  were  heads  of  families. 

There  were  about  50  young  women  of  the  20-to-24  age  group  on  relief 
program  wozk,  of  whom  20  had  no  usual  occupation  and  30  were  clexics.  Those 
actiTely  seeking  work  during  surrey  week,  haring  no  eBpl03rBBnt  of  any  kind. 


29.9  percent 

10.2 

If 

2.U 

fl 

a.9 

n 

7.2 

If 

e.u 

m 
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Bonbered  around  500.  Th^  were  divided  into  social-economic  groups  of 

usual  occupations  as  follows: 

InesqMrienced 

Ho  usual  ooeupetion 

Professional 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Seoi-akilled  woikers 

Unskilled  workers  (servants) 

About  40  of  these  woxic  seekers  were  heads  of  families. 

The  tenpcrarily  inactive  made  up  the  remaining  65«  of  whom  5  were  in- 
e3q}erienced4  about  10  had  no  usual  occupation,  3  were  professional  workers^ 
about  25  were  dezks,  12  semi-skilled,  and  10  unskilled  workers.  Ten  of 
them  were  heads  of  families. 

Hence,  the  young  women  aged  20-to-2it  numbered  about  as  follows  as  to 
social-economic  groups  of  usual  occupation: 


Sociel-Economic  Groups 


Ine^qperienced 

No  usual  occupation 

Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Semi-skilled  workers 

Unskilled  workers  (all  servants  except  3) 


Total 

In  the  Labor 
Market 

155 
265 
250 

ao 

2000 

535 

-2Z5 
3600 


Candidates  for 
Private  Employment 

150 
70 
10 

240 
35 

Jil 

550 


Of  these  550  young  women  candidates  for  private  enplpyment,  27  percent 
were  inexperienced,  and  almost  13  percent  had  no  usual  occupation,  a  total  of 
ifi  percent.  This  is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  74  percent  of  the  l6-to-19 
female  workers,  and  C8n  be  attributed  to  the  difference  in  ages*  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  this  age  group,  out  of  155  who  said  they  had  no  work  ejqse- 
rlence,  150  were  candidates  for  private  employment;  noteworthy  merely  be- 
cause a  natural  oonseouenee  of  inexperience  Is  difficulty  In  obtaining 
work,  esDedally  when  unsBployBsnt  Is  widespread  and  there  are  manj  warm 
applicants  than  Jobs. 

Of  all  the  available  female  workers  in  the  labor  market,  19.3  pare  At 
were  aO-to-24  years  old.  Of  all  the  female  vrorkers  in  private  employment 
19  percent  were  in  this  age  group.  Of  all  those  who  were  candidates  for 
private  eoployment,  over  23  percent  were  in  this  age  group.  The  young  fe- 
male workers  in  this  age  group  were  not  in  as  good  employment  ccndition 
as  were  female  workers  of  all  ages  on  the  average.  Private  employment 
took  84  percent  of  all  female  workers,  but  82.9  percent  of  those  in  their 
aarly  twenties;  12.5  percent  of  all  female  workers  were  candidates  for 
isrlvate  employment,  but  15.3  pereent  of  the  early  twenties  group. 
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Women  in  Their  Late  Twentiea 

Young  mmm   25-to-29  years  old  were  in  the  labor  market  more  strongly 
in  1939  than  in  1930.  Only  U.3  percent  were  reported  as  "gainfuUj  occu- 
pied*  bj  the  1930  U.  S,  Census,  but  in  the  1939  surrey  50.6  percent  of  them 
were  found  in  the  labor  market. 

It  has  alre«Hy  been  seen  that  there  were  in  1939  only  about  on^third 
of  the  l6-to-19  year  old  girls  in  the  labor  raaiket,  although  Jn  1930  there 
had  been  43.6  percent.  It  is  assuMd  (logically  it  Is  belieTod)  that  the 
difficult  employment  situation  was  largely  resuonslble  and  that  manxj  of  these 
16-to-19  young  woMn  in  1939  were  still  going  to  school  simply  because  they 
could  not  find  a  job. 

It  has  been  seen  that  of  the  a0-to-2il  age  group  about  two-thirds  had 
entered  the  labor  maiket  in  1939,  while  only  57  percent*  of  that  group  wei« 
gainfully  occupied  in  1930. 

It  is  also  clearly  seen  by  Chart  20  that  the  peroentags  of  young  womb 
in  the  labor  market  dropped  off  sbarply  in  the  25-to-29  ags  group;  this 
m^y  be  attributed  in  a  large  part  to  their  assumption  of  responsibility  as 
hnmemslrery  (liiereas  only  about  one-seyenth  of  the  20-to-24  age  groi;|>  were 
married,  widowied,  dlTorced  or  .ssTiarated,  well  OTcr  one-third  of  the 
£9-to-29  age  group  were  so  reported.) 

Since  the  percmtitage  of  young  women  in  their  late  twmaties  irtio  were 
in  the  labor  maxket  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  young  women  in  their 
early  twenties  who  were  in  the  labor  maiket  by  about  the  same  figurw  in 
1939  as  in  1930,  the  assumption  that  marriage  pl&yed  a  large  part  would 
seem  reascnable.  The  assimiption  that  long  depression  and  resulting  unem- 
ployment drore  young  women  in  their  late  twenties  into  the  labor  maxket  to 


the  extent  of  about  10  percent  more  In  1939  than  in  1930  has  less  support, 
particularly  the  assumptioA  that  the  young  women  wsre  stepping  into  thm 
breach  caused  by  employmsnt  difficulties  encountered  by  the  bbb  folks  and 
that  the  young  women  found  it  perhaps  relatltely  easier  to  obtain  work* 
HoweTer,  of  the  young  women  2S-to-29  who  had  entered  the  labor  BBrket  in 
1939,  only  8  percent  were  candidates  for  Turlfate  employmsnt,  against  14 
Dsrcent  of  the  young  men  of  that  age. 

About  2760  young  women  in  their  late  twenties  were  in  the  labor  maitet: 
about  1785  of  them  were  single,  825  married,  12  widowed,  33  divorced,  105 
separated.  Of  the  single  women,  about  1640  were  employed,  about  125  were 
candidates  for  private  employment,  and  about  20  were  tanporarlly  inactive. 

Among  the  825  marxied  women  about  740  were  enplcyed,  55  candidates  for 

private  employment,  and  30  temporarily  inactive.  All  of  the  widows  were  m^ 

ployed,  and  all  except  25  of  the  divorced  and  separated  young  women  were  eot- 

plpyed. 

The  survey  shows  about  2^80  young  women  of  this  age  in  private  ei^aoy- 

ment.  They  claimed  their  usual  occupations  would  place  them  in  the  follow- 
ing social-economic  groups; 


No  usual  occupation 
Employment  status  NA 
Professional 

Proprietors,  managers,  officials 
Clexks  and  kindred  woxkers 
Skilled  workers 
Seni- billed  woxkers 
Unskilled  woxkers  (servants) 


2.9  percent 

0.2  •• 

12.0  * 

1.0  " 

56.9  " 

0.2  " 

17.7  * 

9.1  " 


There  were  about  25  young  wunen  aged  25-to-29  on  relief  progran  woxk, 
of  whom  about  15  were  clerks,  U  unskilled  woxkers,  3  professional  persons, 
and  3  idio  had  no  usual  occupation.  Those  actively  seeking  wox4c  during  sur- 
vey week,  ha'ving  no  maployment  of  any  kind,  numbered  about  195*  Th^  were 
divided  in  social-economic  groins  of  usual  oeeapations  as  follows: 
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225. 


Inaxpericneed 

No  iisual  occupation 

Pxofesalonal 

ClBrks  and  kindred  norkers 

Sami-flkilled  norkers 

Unskilled  workers  (serrants) 


6.1  percent 

15.1  " 
7.6   " 

i2.A    " 

18.2  " 
10.6    " 


Tbe  remining  60  were  teaporarily  inactlTe  workers,  of  whoa  about  12 
were  loexperlesced  or  had  no  usual  occupation,  10  were  professional  people, 
18  were  clerks,  10  were  send-dcilled  and  10  were  servants. 

ne  entire  2760  young  woaen  workers  in  tbe  25-to-29  age  group  were  di- 
Tided  into  the  following  social -economic  groups: 

Table  Mo.  87. 


Soeial-Econofflie  Groups 

In€aq>erlenced 

Ho  usual  occupation 

ProfesaLonal 

PzopxletorSy  managersy  officials 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers 

Semi-flkllled  workers 

Unskilled  workers  (servants) 


Out  of  the  225  young  women  candidates  for  private  eoployment,  45  (or 
20  percent)  were  inexperienced  or  had  no  usual  occupation.  Of  all  the  fe- 
Bale  woxkers  idio  were  lne3q>erienced  or  had  no  usual  occupation  6.8  percent 
were  aged  25-to-29. 

This  age  group  represented  14.7  percent  of  all  feoale  workers  in  the 
labor  narkety  15.8  percent  of  all  females  pxlvately  enplpyed,  9.5  percaat 
of  all  feaales  itio  were  candidates  for  private  emplognoent.  Of  these  young 
wooen  in  their  late  twenties,  8  j)e3rcent  were  candidates  for  private  emplpy- 


Total 

In  the  Labor 

Candidates  for 

Uaiket 

Private  Employment 

20 

10 

UO 

35 

325 

20 

25 

m. 

1530 

100 

5 

«• 

AB5 

3$ 

.260 

25 

2760 

225 

it,  as  against  H.2  percent  among  the  males  of  this  age.  Generally  speaking 
their  enployment  situation  was  not  only  better  than  that  of  all  female 
workers  (of  which  12.5  percent  were  candidates  for  private  sBployaent),  but 


far  better  than  that  of  any  other  age  group  ejnong  the  females,  and  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  males  in  the  same  age  group. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


ALB^NY«S  FA?!ILIES;  SIZE.  TYPE.  AKD  EVPLOBfENT  STTUS  1/ 

Size  of  family  and  Number  of  Workers 
Of  the  ^6,400  families  in  the  city,  31.7  percent  were  in  Section  A 
(lower-income  section);  it.6,1   percent  were  in  Sectiom  B  (medium-income 
section) j  and  22.2  percent  were  in  Section  C  (hi£herr-income  section). 

Survey  figures  divide  the  families  according  to  size  in  the  follow- 
ing percenteges,  ty  Sections  of  the  city: 

Table  No.  88.  Composition  of  Albany  City,  and  Sectlona  A.  B.  and  C 
aa  to  alte  of  family     (in  percent a^a) 


Sise  of  family 

1-person 

2-persons 

3-persons 

i4~persons 

S-persons 

6-person8 

7-persons 

8  &  9  persons 

10  and  more 


City 

27.3 

27.4 

19.6 

13.0 

6.8 

3.1 

1.5 

1.0 

looio 


Section  A 
29.9 
26.0 
17.1 
12.1 

7.0 

3.7 

2.1 

1.6 

100  !o 


Section  B 
27.4 
28.3 
19.9 
12.8 

2.8 
1.3 
0.9 

0.2 
100.0 


Section  C 
23.5 
27.7 

22.5 
U.B 

7.4 

2.7 

0.9 

0.A 

0.1 
100.0 


227. 

The  eversge  size  of  all  fsmilies  in  the  city  was  2.67  persons  each; 
of  all  families  in  Section  A  2.72  persons  each,  in  Section  B  2.62  Tjersons 
each,  an<a  in  Section  C  2,7  persons  each.  The  average  size  of  those  fam- 
ilies with  2  or  more  persons  each  wns  as  follows:  the  city,  3.3  persons. 
Section  A  3.46  persons.  Section  B  3.23  persons.  Section  C  3.<2  persons. 

One-person  families.  As  already  stf.ted,  this  terra  is  largely  a  stetis- 
tical  one.  A  1-person  family  is  simply  an  individual,  not  necessarily  liv- 
ing alone,  but  either  living  alone  or  as  a  member  of  a  household  to  the 
members  of  which  he  is  not  related.  Since  the  total  figure  of  46,400  fam- 
ilies includes  nearly  1?,700  such  l-per:.on  fanilies,  even  tlwugh  they  are 
not  individuelly  actual  families  they  constitute  an  important  sector  of  the 
city's  employment  activity.  Their  employment  stetus  is  therefore  of  inter- 

e-t. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  88  that  l-tjerson  families  comTjriaed  27.3 
T>ercent  of  all  Albany  families.  Almost  30  percent  of  Section  A«s  total 
were  l-xjerson  families,  somewhat  more  than  that  section's  share;  but 
Section  C  showed  lesa  than  its  share,  while  Section  B  had  about  the  city 
average.  "Oiis  is  brought  out  in  shamer  relief  r^erha^s  in  a  commrison 
of  the  sectional  distribution  of  the  1-person  families,  divided  as  between 
those  in  the  labor  market  and  those  outside  and  by  sex: 


n 


\ 


!  ' 


I 


I   I 

V 


1/  See  aleo  Families  section  in  Chapter  II 


Table  No.  89.  One-Person  Families  Divided  Bet»yeen  Available  Workers  In 

the  Labor  Market  and  Others,  by  Sex 
(in  percentages) 


Albany  total 

Available  workers 
Not  in  labor  market 
N.A. 


Section  A 
AV'ilfeble  workers 
Not  in  labor  m&rket 

■a. 


Section  B 

Available  workers 
Not  in  labor  market 


N.A. 


Section  C 

Available  workers 
Not  in  labor  market 


N.A. 


Both  Sexes 


1.2 


100.0 


79.1 


19.2 


1.7 


100.0 


7^.7 
2^.2 


100.0 


65.1 

0.6 
100.0 


100.0 


34.6 


Males 


100.0 


43.1 


81.3 
17.2 

100.0 

87.7 
10.4 

JLSL 

100.0 

83.0 
15.7 

100.0 
19.1 1       14.4 
56.S 

42.1 

1.1 

100.0 


Females 


46.3 


42.5 


69.2 

29.9 

-0^ 
100.0 

69.1 

29.4 

JL^ 
100.0 

69.3 
29.9 

0.8 
100.0 

69.1 
30.5 

_0<^4 
100.0 


100.0 


28.2 


49.2 


22.6 


229. 

As  to  emT>lo3nMnt,  nearly  three-ouarters  of  the  1-Derson  families  in 

the  city  were  in  the  labor  market:  81.3  percent  of  the  males  and  69.2 
percent  of  the  females.  The  other  fourth  were  outside  the  labor  market: 
17,2  percent  of  the  males  and  29.9  percent  of  the  females. 

Nearly  80  T>ercent  of  Section  A*s  l-Derson  families  however  were  in 
the  labor  market,  and  only  65  percent  of  those  in  Section  C,  with  Section 
B  about  equalling  the  city  average  with  74.7  percent.  Only  about  a  fifth 
of  Section  A»8  l-person  families  were  outside  the  labor  market,  but  over 
a  third  of  those  in  Section  C.  In  Section  C  alone  did  the  percentage  of 
male  l-person  families  who  ^rore  not  in  the  labor  market  exceed  the  per- 
centage of  female  l-Derson  families  outside  the  labor  market.  Doubtless 
the  better  average  eQonomic  condition  of  T>eoT>le  in  thi«  higher-income 
pection  accounts  for  this  -  a  l»»rg«r  T>*rcent»ge  of  men  -orobably  are  fi- 
nancially independent  enough  to  retire  and  at  earlier  ages  than  in  the 
other  section!",  since  the  r^ercentage  in  Section  A  vras  only  10.4  and 
Section  B  had  only  15.7  percent ,  against  42.1  p«re«nt  in  Section  C. 

Of  all  the  l-person  families  in  the  city,  slightly  more  than  43  per- 
cent v/ere  males.  In  Flection  A  the  males  Dredorainated  (53,6  percent),  in 
Section  B  and  C  females  predominated  (60.4  and  67.4  percent  respectively). 

Available  workers  in  the  labor  market  counted  as  l-person  families 
were  divided  as  follows:   (in  percentages) 


Males 


Females 


City  Total 
Section  A: 
Section  B: 
Section  C: 


47.0 

53.0 

59.4 

40.6 

43.9 

56.1 

28.5 

71.5 

■Jf.l 


n 


■■t«.  I 


fl 
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Thu?  among  a^ilable  workers,  femle  l-T>erson  families  wedomlnated  in 
Sections  6  and  C. 

The  torasT   is  a  section  of  nany  rooming  houses  and  indodes  the  area 
where  many  of  the  governmental  workers  lire.     This  may  well  explain  the  pre- 
dominance of  female  workers  in  Section  B  classed  as  1-person  families.  Sec- 
tion B  comprises  ^5.2  percent  of  all  the  persons  included  In  this  surrey  - 
the  largest  secUon  of  the  three  in  population.  It's  proportion  of  all  the 
1-perscm  families  in  the  city  is  ^6.3  percent,  a  little  more  than  its  rel- 
ative populatioo. 

Section  C  had  a  heavy  preponderance  of  women  among  the  1-person  family 
workers.  H^arly  half  of  them  (^  percent)  were  domesUc  servants;  another  A9 
percent  were  nurses,  hospital  workers,  teachers,  clerical  workers  and  govern^ 
mental  employees. 

FamiUfts  of  2  Persons  or  more.  The  statistical  group  known  as  1-person 
families  has  been  excluded  in  the  discussion  under  this  paragraph  head,  and 
percentages  used  are  applied  to  families  of  2  or  more  persons  each. 

About  33,700  families  of  2  or  more  persons  each  were  counted  in  the 
survey  total  for  the  city.  Section  A  having  about  10,300,  Sectiwi  B  about 
15,500,  and  Section  C  almost  7900. 

The  number  of  families  of  ench  gize  (2-T)erponp  and  over)  end  the  number 
of  v;orkers  7>er  family  (in  T)ercentages) ,  for  the  city  a«  a  irhole  and  for  each 
of  the  Sections,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  shown  in  Cherts  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  Ikble 
90. 
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CHART    NO.    21 


—  City    of    Albani 


Families  By  Size  And  Number  Of  Workers 

I    PERSON     families:   12.686.  WITH     74X    IN    LABOR    MARKET.    (wOPKERs). 


2      IN    FAMILY       —    37. 8  X 
12.733       FAMILIES. 


("• 


466     PERSONS 


EoLch   Lj     rcpr«f«nls     I    aianbvr  tnf»Mily. 
Each     ^     rcpr«ftcnfs     I    worker    in  faMily* 


9.4X  6<2X  25.7X  0.7X 

CD  CD  m  N.A. 


5E Si 


3     IN    FAMILY      -      26.9X 
9,087     FAMILIES. 


("• 


261     PERSONS 


2.5X  55,»  35.7X  611  0.3% 


Sm  rn 


N.A. 


4     IN   FAMILY      >    i7.9« 

6.030    families. 
(24.120  persons) 


IK 

ffl 


S3.4X  26.3X  1 7X 


2% 


0.3)1 


JL M1 jtt TiW 


A. 


r  ^  0.9H  48«  2I.8X  I7.5JI  I0.3X  1.2*  OJX 

[  ^  z:r;.':.:..T  J   ffl   ffl  ffl  ia  m  jEl  n.a. 


l>41l 


4I.7X 


I0j4» 


i&ax 


I3^X 


7X 


0«3K 


psa:^    ft  ^  ^  -a  ^  A  " 


I.2II 


39» 


20.2X 


I7.6» 


I24X 


9.4K 


r^---  ^  ^  ^  #  ^  jyi  - 


8or9.-   I.4X 
L     462  -J  FAMILIES. 


1. 711 


3I.6X 


I75X 


I78X 


I5.«lt 


(S.4K 


0.4X 


fi        S       ^       &      ^    ^       " 


2B.8X 


I7.6X 


2A.t% 


IQOR  MORE.O>IX 
125  FAMILIES, 


I6.8X 


ffi    [ffl    m    jm    j&i 

I    II  m  *i»oi 


i2« 


0 

N.A. 


I.l.l.l. 


ernorc 


Labor     Market     Survey.         Albany.    N.  Y. 
Survey    Week         May.    7-13.     1939. 
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CHART     NO,     22 


Section     A 


Families   By  Size  And  Number  Of  Workers 

»  PERSON   .AM.L.ES:  ^  39J_mTH_7y^_^ujj^.     MARKET.  ^  WOAKERS)  . 

— • Each   LJ      r«prc»«n4s    I    member  in  fttmlly, 

CACH    V      raprtMiifa   I    werkar  in  f»mily. 
2        IN     fAMILY         -    37.  IX 
3,8?2       FAMILIES. 

{7644     persons) 


9.2X  60K  29.9%  0.9<t 

en  OD  m  n.a. 


5E fii 


3     IN     FAMILY        —   24.4« 
2,517     FAMILIES. 


7,551     PERSONS 


) 


2.4K 


53.3X  36.?*  7.4  X  0.2X 

-i^ n wc 


4-     rN    FAMILY      —  17.2^ 
1.770    FAMILIES. 


h 


080  PERSO 


•  .5»  SIX  2S.3X  I7.4X  3.6X 

ffi 


JJL wti     ffTf 


0.2  » 

N.A 


F'     5  IN  FAMILY      —    lOX     "^  '•^*  ****  '-^«  •  •« 

L   ■■••:..;-:.""  1  a  ^  ff  ffi 


I0.3«  I.9K  0.1 1 


c 


—  5.3X 
544  FAMILIES 


I.5X             40.6X             iftjx               |B^«  |3^«  gg^  q^ 
-3L_ _II_ jEEL WMli        fi  Wt  o,  m.ra 


2J»  38.ex  22.3W 


f63»  II.7K  8.4  X  0 


r^—  a  ^  #  #  A  A  " 


2.6X  32JX  i7,2«  20  J«  I4.2X 

8«r 9. -  2.2 X  yl^         ^r|T|l^ 

^         232 -J  FAMILIES      '"'"'-'  mJ-' 


I3.4X  0 


J.l.l.l. 


or  m«f  t 


30.8X 


I 


I7.9X  25j8ii  lijtx  ia3«  o 

lO.T-r,.-0.8X  ^  jffl  -^ 


JXl 


^     it,      jSl 


.,....,.,3     rW,    iTO    m    fl9ft  flji^  m 


N.A. 


Laker      Market      Sarvcy.         Albany.  N.  Y. 
Swr^ay  W«ck,  -    M«y.    7  -  13,    1939. 
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CHART     NO.     23 


Section     B. 


Families    By   Size  And   Number    Of  Workers 

I     PERSON      families:     5,875     WITH     74.5X     IN     LABOR     MARKET.      ( WORKERS  )• 


2     IN     FAMILY         —  39« 
6.0S4       FAMILIES. 


(.*. 


108     PERSONS 


EACH    LJ    r<rrc9*n1s    I    aicaibcr    m   family. 
EACH   Jl      repraicnis  I   worker      in   family. 


9.3X 

on 


63.7X  26.SM 


0311 

N.A. 


3     IN     FAMILY      —     27.4  X, 
4.253    FAMILIES. 


(.a. 


759     PERSONS 


2.7X 


52.6X  38  X 


6.3« 


4     IN     FAMILY       —    17.6* 
2.733     FAMILIES. 


ir       W ft 


0.4« 
N.A. 


(  10,932   persons] 


0.9«  5I.2«  275*  18.611  |.S« 

ffl 


JL.  _  if 


0.311 
N.A. 


K        5     IN 
1.3 


FAMILY  -8.9K 
383  FAMILIES 

.915  persons) 


1 


0.6K  44.IX  23.2«  I9.5l(  ll.4«  0.9«  0.3« 

ffiji^     .m.     .rxi.     JCD,     .m. 


^*  #  A' 


N.A. 


: 


6      —    3.9X 
597  FAMILIES 


I.5X  40«  IS/tK  18.4X  I3.l«  •.4«  0.2« 

■^  rTi         nn  rn  rn  nn  nri  n.a. 

^  crn      Ojh       qhh      jhhh.    .Aii.    gdiiL 


or  more 


0A%  38.l«  10311 


I9.81C  I3.9X  9.511 


7  -  «.»« 


273   -1  FAMILIES 


fe  ^»  ^  A &.:• 


UK 


3a6ll  I  &9X  1 6.5« 


leK 


8»r9.  -'.2»t 
^        188  -^FAMILIES 


l&ft«  I.  IX 

i56,     J&,     .ffi.     .ffl.     .fft.      M.    f*-^- 


H_ffi__JB 


Jijj. 


or 


27- IX 


I  0  ar  awre,  -  0.2« 
37  FAMILIES 


&L         & 


ITTT) 


.rrn. 


I3.5K 


21.6% 


2I.6X 


I6.2it 


XD       I  r  1  _!  1        I  iTL'      rij_lj 

TT    ^nr     inrir  Twr 


A 


UjX 


N.A. 


Of  ewrc 


Lobor     Market       Survey.        Albany,     N.V. 
Survey     Week,     May.   7- 13.      1939. 
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24 


StCTlON        C." 
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I':  I 


Families    By   Size  And  Number  Of  Workers 

I    PCRSON     TAMtLlES;       2.42^     WITH      §&»     IN     LABOR      MARKET.        (wORRERS). 


2      IN     FAMILY      -    36.2 « 
2.aS7     FAMILIES. 


(». 


714      PERSONS 


EACH    O     rcprocnis     I   member     in  fomily. 
EACH    Jl     rcprctanla    I    •erksr      in  family. 


102\  70.9*  I8.l« 

CD 


-JL jBl 


O.B% 
N.A. 


3      IN      FAMILY     -     29.4 « 
2,317      FAMILIES. 


(.. 


951     PERSONS 


2^«  S3.4V  aaSW  3.ft« 


0^% 


4      IN    FAMILY    -    I9.4« 
1,527      FAMILIES. 

(  6,108     persons) 


0.6  V  6a  2«         24.4«  11.6V  0.9 « 


-E jGl III    wwr 


03* 

A. 


l.l«  47.3«  2I.7U  I0«  l<2«  5«  0l7« 


422«  I8.9« 


7  -  l.2» 

^  90 -J FAMILIES 


I4>«  I2.2«  i22« 
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Tablo  No.  90.     Faalliea  of  2  or  More  Persona  Each,  by  Size  and  Number  of  Woiker« 
-"     — —  ^^^  percentagea) 


Size  of  Family 


q^t-r  Totals;  Total  families 
2-person  families 
3-person  families 
4-per8on  families 
5-person  families 
6-per80n  families 
7-person  families 
8-9  person  familiea 
10  or  more  person  families 

(6  or  more  persons) 

Section  A;     Total  families 

2-person  families 

3-person  families 

4-person  families 

5-per8on  families 

6-peraon  families 

7-person  families 

8-9  person  families 
10  or  more  person  families 

(6  or  more  persons) 

Section  B;  Total  families 
2-per8on  families 
3-person  families 
4-persQn  families 
S-person  families 
6-per8on  families 
7-per8on  families 
8-9  person  families 
10  or  more  person  families 

(6  or  more  persons) 

Section  C;  Total  families 
S-person  families 
3-persQn  families 
4-persQn  families 
S-person  families 
6-per8on  families 
7-per8on  families 
8-9  person  families 
10  or  more  person  families 

(6  or  more  persons) 


Percent  of 
each    size 


No 
Wkrs 


1 
Wkr 


2 
Wkrs 


3 

Wkrs 


4 
Wkrs 


5  or 

more 


£read  dpinij_  _   i«dd_horlzontalli,  *? JLOOj  on_each  li ne J^ 


100.0  100.0 

37.8 

26.9 

17.9 

9.4 

4.2 

2.0 

1.4 

0.4 


30.6 


46.0 


23.4 


(8.0) 

100.0 

37.1 

24.4 

17.2 

10.0 

5.3 

3.0 

2.2 

0.8 

(11.3] 

100.0 

39.0 

27.4 

17.6 

8.9 

3.9 

1.6 

1.2 

0.2 

(7.1] 

100.0 

36.2 

29.4 

19.4 

9.6 

3.6 

1.2 

0.5 

0.1 

(5.4j 


4.6 
9.4 
2.5 
1.0 
0.9 
1.4 
1.2 
1.7 


4.6 
9.2 
2.4 
1.5 
1.7 
1.5 
2.3 
2.6 


4.7 
9.3 
2.7 
0.9 
0.6 
1.5 
0.4 
1.1 


4.6 
10.2 
2.2 
0.6 
0.5 
1.1 


56.4 
64.2 
55.5 
53.4 
48.0 
41.7 
39.0 
31.6 
28.8 


53.2 
60.0 
53.3 
51.0 
48.6 
40.6 
38.8 
32.3 
30.8 


54.8 
63.7 
52.6 
51.2 
44.1 
40.0 
38.1 
30.8 
27.1 


63.6 
70.9 
63.4 
60.2 
54.4 
47.3 
42.2 
31.0 
20.0 


27.6 
25.7 
35.7 
26.3 
21.8 
19.4 
20.2 
17.5 
17.6 


28.7 
29.9 
26.7 
26.3 
19.4 
19.1 
22.3 
17.2 
17.9 


28.9 
26.5 
38.0 
27.5 
23.2 
18.4 
18.3 
15.^ 
13.5 


23.5 
18.1 
30.5 
24.4 

22.3 
21.7 
18.9 
26.2 
30.0 


7,7 

6.0 
17.0 
17.5 
16.8 
17.6 
17.8 
24.8 


8.7 

7.4 
17.4 
18.0 
18.6 
16.5 
20.3 
25.6 


6.0 

6.3 
18.6 
19.5 
18.4 
19.8 
16.5 
21.6 


5.6 

3.6 
13.6 
13.2 
10.0 
14.5 

9.5 
30.0 


2.4 


2.0 
10.3 
13.4 
12.6 
15.6 
16.8 


3.1 


3.6 
10.3 
13.4 
11.7 
14.2 
15.4 


2.3 


1.5 
11.4 
13.1 
13.9 
16.0 
21.6 


1.7 


0.9 
8.3 
14.2 
12.2 
21.4 
10.0 


0.8 


1.2 

7.0 

9.4 

15.4 

12.0 


1.2 


1.9 

6.6 

8.4 

13.4 

10.3 


0.8 


0.9 

8.4 

9.5 

18.6 

16.2 


0.5 


0.8 

5.0 

12.2 

U.9 

10.0 


Wkrs 
N.A. 


0.5 
0.7 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 


0.5 
0.9 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 


0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.9 
0.3 
0.2 

1.1 


0.5 
0.8 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
0.7 
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Large  families  of  6  or  more  persons  represented  only  8  percent  of  all 
the  city's  families.  Section  A  had  relatively  more  than  its  share:  11.3 
percent  of  all  its  families  were  of  6  or  tore  persons.  Section  B  vith  7.1 
parcent  and  Section  C  with  5>^  percent  hhd  relatively  less  than  their  bhare 
of  the  lar;^e  families. 

A  relatively  larger  percent  of  2-pereon  families  were  fou..d  in  Section  B, 
than  in  A  or  C  -  39  percent  of  all  Section  B»8  families  consisted  of  2-persons, 
Biat  the  higher-income  Section  C  showed  relatively  more  3-person  and  ^-person 
families  th^iin  the  other  sections.  The  lower-income  S.  ction  A  and  hirher-in- 
cone  Section  C  counted  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  5-per3on  families,  10 
percent  of  all  A»s  families  and  9.6  percent  of  C»s  being  of  this  size,  while 
in  Section  B  the  percentage  WcS  8.9. 

Possibly  if  one  v.'ere  to  have  hazarded  a  guess  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
"general  knowledge",  he  ?/ould  have  placed  relatively  more  large  families  in 
«=ection  A,  relatively  more  small  families  in  Section  B,  and  relatively 
raoderately-sized  families  in  Section  C. 

Table  No.  91.  F><milies  of  2  or  more  T>?rgon^,  by  ^wrcentage  of 

city  totel  in  each  section 


City 
Section  A 
Section  B 
Section  C 


Total 


2  Persons 


100.0  37.8  100.0 
30.6  30.0 
i;6.0  ^7.6 
23.  J     22.A 


3  Persons 


26.9  100.0 
27.7 
it6.S 
25.5 


4  '^BTPO'n.9 


17.9  100.0 
29.4 
45.3 
25.3 


5  Persons 


9.4  100.0 
32.4 
43.7 

23.9 


5  Persons 
and  over 


8.0  100.0 
43.3 
40.9 
15.8 


It  is  not  at  all  unusual  that  the  families  are  Lnrtest  in  quarters  less 
able  to  support  large  families;  while  in  the  middle-income  groups  the  smallest 
families  prevail;  and  the  vvell-to-do  families  are  in  general  moderately  small. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  conservative  family  shov/ing  of.  middle-income 
Section  B . 

The  foregoing  charts  draw  significant  comparisons  of  the  family  employ- 
ment necessities  in  the  three  sections  of  the  city  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  persons  per  family  who  were  in  the  labor  market. 

Of  2-person  families.  Section  B  had  relatively  the  larger- 1  proportion,  39 
percent,  with  Section  A  37.1  and  Section  C  36.2  percent.  Remembering  that  the 
T>redominant  income  levels  run  lof^er  in  Section  A,  medium  in  Section  B  and  higher 
in  Section  C,  the  relative  necessity  for  both  members  of  2-person  families  to 
contribute  to  the  family  expense  load  seems  to  be  stf^tistically  as  follows: 
in  Section  A,  29.9  percent  of  all  2-person  families  had  2  workers  in  the  labor 
market,  in  ''ection  B,  25.5  percent,  in  Section  C,  18.1  percent.  Possibly  "ne- 
cessity" ip  not  the  reason  for  both  members  of  the  family  being  workers,  in  all 
cases;  but  it  is  fair  to  consider  that  the  principal  motive  is  to  meet  each 
family's  concer.tion  of  its  needs,  though  each  Section's  standards  of  its  needs 
may  be  different.  In  reverse  order.  Section  C  had  10.2  percent  of  such  families 
with  no  workers  in  the  labor  market.  Section  B  had  9.3  percent  and  Section  A, 
9.2  Dercent. 

Among  the  3-person  families,  53.3  percent  of  those  in  Section  A  had  but 
1  worker  anu  in  Section  B  only  52.6  percent;  but  in  hi,  her-incooe  Section  C 
the  percentage  was  63.4.  Of  course  Section  A  showed  the  largest  proportion 
of  3-T)erson  families  all  of  vrhich  were  in  the  labor  market  -  7.4  percent;  in 
Section  B  the  nro^ortion  was  6.3  T>ercent  and  in  Section  C  only  3.6  percent. 


■I 
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Reference  to  the  foregoing  cha  ts  reveals  that  in  ;,he  case  of  all  families 
up  to  5  members  in  Section  C,  Miell  over  50  percent  depended  upon  but  1  worker 
in  the  Ic.bor  market;  thLt  in  Secticms  A  and  By  the  3-person  and  ^^-perscm  fsLm- 
ilies  with  but  1  worker  reach  barely  over  the  50  percent  mark,  with  only  J^*l 
T>ercent  of  the  S-person  families  of  -ection  B  defending  on  1  worker,  48.6  per- 
cent in  Section  A.  Section  B»s  ^  -  and  -  5-  person  families  with  2  and  3 
workers  each  represent  a  larger  percentage  of  those  families  in  that  section 
than  in  the  case  of  '^action  A,  but  the  percentage  of  these  families  in  which 
all  members  are  workers  is  greatest  in  Section  A  -  and  of  course  least  in 
Section  C.  Among  the  larger  families,  Section  B*s  percentages  are  greater  then 
Section  A '8  in  the  cnse  of  6-person  families  ivith  5  workers,  7-person  faiailies 
with  3  or  more  workers,  and  all  larger  families  with  4.  or  more  workers.  Even 
Section  C  has  a  larger  percentige  of  its  6-person  families  with  2  and  with  U 
workers  than  is  true  of  Section  A;  the  S!)me  may  be  said  of  Section  C's  7-per- 
son  families  with  /t.  and  5  or  more  workers,  of  its  8-person  families  with  ^ 
workers  each.  Doubtless  these  unexpected  reversals  in  Section  C  are  exceptions 
to  the  predominant  income  levels  of  this  higher-income  Section. 

Hefcis  of  families 

As  there  were  i^6,:400  families  of  all  sizes,  incliding  the  l-person  fam- 
ilLes,  there  were  necessarily  found  i^SyAOO  family  beads.  Of  these  respon- 
sible Ijeads  of  families,  only  16.5  percent  were  outside  the  labor  market,  made 
xrs   of  5  percent  males  and  11,5  percent  females. 

Available  workers  reT)re8ented  83.5  percent  of  all  heods  of  families.  Their 
em'^loyment  status  vms  somewhat  more  favorable  than  the  city'?  average  of  all 
workers  -  about  12  percent  of  the  family  heads  in  the  labor  market  were  pros- 
pects for  private  employment  (12.1  percent  of  the  males  and  U.l  percent  of  the 


239. 

females),  against  the  14.1  percent  of  all  ava.lable  workers. 

Chart  25  and  Table  92  illustrate  the  employment  status,  by  cex 
and  age  f^roups,  of  all  heads  of  f«iiidlleF  during  survey  week.  It  clearly  dis- 
closes the  interesting  fact  that  female  headr.  of  f-rdlies  under  25  ye.rs  of 
age  formed  a  larger  section  of  all  the  privately  employed  heads  of  families 
of  that  age  then  aid  the  females  in  any  other  «ge  grou'>.  Though  the  total 
males  recognized  as  heads  of  families  numbered  flljnost  2  2/3  times  as  msny  as 
females  so  recognized,  nevertheless,  amcMig  heads  of  families  vAio  were  under 
25  years  old  there  were  only  1.3  times  as  many  males  as  females  (see  Table 
92);  and  of  thore  under  25  in  private  employment,  the  riale  herds  were  only 
l.A  times  the  number  of  female  heads. 
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Chort 
No.  25 


HEADS     OF     FAMILIES 


m 


otcs 


fa  mala  s 


NOT 

IN 

LABOR 

MARKET 


Totol 


k 


M.     5.0X 
F:     II.594 


24 
yr*. 

ond 

under 


M.    i.a% 

K      6.2% 


25 

to 
34 


rrs. 


t 


3_ 


M.    0.2X 
F.     3.4X 


35 
to 


•r*. 


M.    0.7% 
F.     4 .2% 


IN      LABOR       MARKET 


in 
Pri  vatc 
Em  ploy  mc  nt 


I 

••  •■ 

•  •  * 
•••• 

•  •• 

•  * 


M.     70.7% 
r       14.8% 


13.5% 


in 


ik  inq     Work 

Tt  mporaril  y 

icl*     proqram 
work  ar  s) 

inactive 
work  ar J 

M.     Q.2% 
F       I.B% 


M.     6.6% 
F.      2.1% 


1.8% 


M.      8.8% 
r         1.6% 


M.     2.1* 
F.      0.5% 


M.    0.6% 
F.     0.5% 


M.     1.2% 
f.     0.3% 


M.     1.9% 
F.      0.7% 
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Tnble  93  comneres  the  em'>loyment  ?tntu«  of  heads  of  families  with  that 
of  all  available  vrorkers,  in  p^rcentagep,  by  age  grouT^s  and  ser. 

It  ir  seen  that  in  every  age  grou-^  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  male 
family  heads  than  of  all  mnle  workers  had  t)rivete  eimjloyraent,  and  a  smaller 
T)ercentage  were  candidates  for  i^rivate  eirmloyment  (including  Tjrogram  workers). 
Among  the  female  family  heads,  this  i?  true  also  in  the  youngest  and  oldest 
proups,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  25-to-44  women. 

Ho^'evor.  it  ir   significant  that,  of  the  vomen  who  were  family  heads  the 
T>ercentage  in  the  labor  market  v-a?  about  twice  as  high  in  the  ages  25-and-over 
as  the  nercentage  of  all  woman  of  these  ages.  In  the  case  of  those  under 
25,  the  percentage  of  women  family  heads  in  the  labor  market  was  3^  timas 
that  for  all  the  young  women  under  25;  and  these  women  with  resnonsibilities 
as  heads  of  families  were  in  much  more  favorable  employment  status  than 
waa  true  of  all  the  available  female  workers  of  these  ages. 
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Types  of  Families,  by  Size.  Number  of  Dependent  Children,  and  Employment 

Experience 

Families  with  dependent  children  represented  30.^  percent  of  all  fam- 
ilies, those  without  representee^  the  oth^r  69.6  percent. 

Normal  faailies  constituted  59.5  percent,  broken  families  12.5  percent, 
and  other  families  28  percent  ef  all  families. 

1-person  families  (27.3  percent  of  all  families)  were  placed  among  the 
"other  families",  ana  of  course  all  were  without  dependent  children. 

2-person  families  (27.^  percent  of  all  families):  about  22.-4  percent 
of  these  were  "broken  families",  and  one-fifth  of  these  2-person  broken 
families  included  a  dependent  child. 

Normal  2-person  families  equalled  68.2  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
this  size,  and  of  course  were  100  percent  without  dependent  children. 

The  remaining  9.4  were  clasjied  as  "other  families",  and  only  2.5  per- 
cent of  them  had  dependent  children. 

3-person  and  larger  families;  from  80  to  90  percent  of  nil  these  fain- 
ilies  were  normal,  that  is  unbroken,  jbiong  those  of  3-person  size,  those 
i^ith  and  those  without  denen'^ent  children  vrere  about  evenly  divided  -  51,8 
and  48.2  percent  respectively.  In  those  rdth  4  persons  each,  about  70  per- 
cent had  dependent  children  as  did  about  80  percent  of  the  5-person  families 
and  about  90  percent  of  those  larger  than  5  persons  each. 

There  were  deuendent  children  in  about  28  percent  of  the  broken  families 
of  3  person  size,  43  percent  of  the  broken  families  of  4-person  size,  about 
57  percent  of  broken  families  of  5-person  size  and  about  75  uercent  of  the 
larger  broken  families. 
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"Other"  families  constituted  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  3,  4,  5, 
and  e-person-or-larger  families.  Only  a  small  Dercentage  of  these  families 
had  de'^endent  children. 
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nvifn^fts  with  no  workers  constituted  only  8.9  percent  of  all  families. 
n^iHiUftfi  with  workers  of  course  constituted  the  other  91.1  percent  of 
all  families  in  the  city.  Of  these  families  with  woAers,  78.1  percent 
were  families  whose  workers  were  all  in  private  employment,  and  another  9.5 
percent  were  families  some  of  whose  workers  were  in  private  employment  dur- 
ing survey  week  while  some  were  either  looking  for  work  or  temporarily  in- 
active. All  the  workers  in  3.7  percent  of  the  families  with  workers  had  reUef 
program  employment  and  in  only  8/10  of  1  percent  were  some  workers  on  reUef 
program  and  some  seeking  work  or  inactive  d.P.r.  Almopt  8  T)ercent  of  the 
families  with  workers  had  no  employment,  either  Tjrogram  or  T^rivate. 

Of  the  l-v^orker  families  over  85  T»ercent  had  Tjrivate  emT>loynent,  4 
Tjercent  vere  on  relief  progi:pim  work,  and  nearly  11  percent  ^-ere  not  working 
during  survey  week. 

In  69./*  percent  of  the  2-worker  families  both  workers  had  private 
employment  and  in  an  additional  23.3  percent  one  of  the  workers  had  private 
en5)loyment.  In  5.1  percent  of  these  2-worker  families  1  or  both  workers 
were  on  relief  program  work,  while  in  2.2  percent  neither  worker  had  any 
employment  during  survey  week. 

A  larger  percenUge  of  the  3-workep  families,  6  percent,  were  dependent 
on  program  relief,  with  2.6  percent  of  them  having  all  3  workers  so  engaged. 
These  include  some  cases  where  the  CCC,NYA  and  WPA  may  have  been  furnishing 
simultaneous  relief  to  (1)  a  minor  boy  oat  of  school  and  unable  to  get  private 
work,  (2)  a  young  student,  and  (3)  a  worker  of  the  family.  Of  these  3-«'f5rker 
families,  52.7  percent  showed  all  3  workers  privately  employed,  while  an 
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e'^aitinnfll  .-^9.8  ^rcent  cho«'ed  rome  workerr  '>rivately  employed  end  the 
others  seeking  ^ork  or  teiriTXjrarily  inactive.  ThUF,  92.5  wrcent  of  the 
.'^-person  families  had  at  least  1  worker  in  private  employment,  and  in 
only  1.5  percent  of  them  were  none  of  the  vjorkers  in  any  kind  of 
emDloyment • 

Families  with  4-or-more  workers  showed  34.5  percent  whose  workers 
all  had  private  employment;  another  60.5  percent  includes  some  workers 
privately  employed  and  some  seeking  work  or  temporarily  Inactive.  None 
were  left  without  at  least  1  worker  in  some  kind  of  ercT^loyment;  and  5 
percent  of  them  had  1  or  more  workers  on  wogram,  the  rest  seeking  work. 
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Tla»  napsed  Since  Laat  FuU-TJBa  Privaf  Job  Emi^ 

Faadlies  ulth  no  noikeTS  represented  nearly  9  percent  of  aU  fam- 
ilies.!/ They  nould  include  fainilies  whose  iwricep  or  noricers  i^ire  Utired, 
mth  or  idthout  pensions,  and  those  few  which  because  of  financial  independ- 
ence or  equivalent  reason  had  not  been  in  the  labor  maricet.  Thiy  would  also 
include  fasiilies  whose  otherwise  potential  woricers  were  peinanently  out  of 
the  labor  Market  due  to  physical  or  mental  disability. 

In  %.5  percent  of  such  families,  no  member  ever  had  a  .full-time  Job; 
in  35.6  percent  of  them,  more  than  5  years  had  elapsed  since  any  member 
had  had  a  full-time  Job;  more  than  10  years  for  nearly  20  percent. 

Those  whose  members  had  no  fuU-time  Job  for  from  over  2  and  up  to 
5  years  represented  12  percent;  for  13  to  2A  months,  6.U  percent.  About 
6.5  percent  of  them  had  had  a  full-time  Job  up  to  within  a  year  of  the  sur- 
vey weidc.  (For  the  other  5  percent,  the  time  since  the  last  full-time  Job 
was  "not  ascertained".) 

Thus,  about  Che-third  of  these  families  with  no  woricers  were  either 
financially  independent  or  had  found  means  of  support  to  a  degree  that  no 
member  had  ever  had  a  full-time  Job,  and  an  additional  35.6  percent  had  gotten 
along  for  more  than  5  years  with  no  woricer  in  the  labor  maricet.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  these  families  may  have  been  dependent  for  a  long  period  on  home 
relief,  of  course  -  families  whose  members  were  all  incapaciUted  for  woric. 

These  no-woricer  families  were  mostly  small  in  size,  over  90  percent 
of  them  1  and  2  persons  each. 


i/  These  percentages,  remember,  are  based  on  the  Inclusion  of  1-person  fam- 
21^  22%  2a!     """^  ^^*  "^^^  ^*'''*'  "^^^  ^"  connection  with  charts 
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Table  No.  96. 


gtoilles  with  Program  Employnent  and  Those  with  No  Program  anploynent.  by  Size  and  Nimber  of  MbrlCTCT.  Tl—  Since  Laat  l\ai-TliM  Private  Job  Ended 
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SIZE       OF       FAMILIES 

AIX  FAMILIES 

1  PERSON  F:, 

MILY 

2  PtRJON  FAMILY 

3  PERSON  FAMILY 

4  PERSCN  FiiMILY 

5  OH  740RE  PJidON  FAMILY 

No 

8  or  more   1 

No 

No. 

No. 

2  or  more 

No 

2  or  more 

MO 

2:  or  more 

All  Families 

Vlkr 

1  wor 

k-er 

worlcei's     1 

likr 

1    worker 

«cr 

1    worlcer 

2  woricers 

Wkr 

1    worlcer 

workers 

Wkr 

1    worker 

workers 

Wkr 

1    woxker 

workers 

100.0 

100.0            1 

LOO.O 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.6 

106.0 

100.6 

loo.o 

160.0 

100.0 

LOO.O  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

families  Kith  seme  prot^ran 
oaployment 

4.1 

100.  C 

4.2 

100.0 

1.4 

100.0 

4.4 

100.0 

2.2 

100.0 

5.3 

100.0 

3.3 

lOO.C 

5.4 

LOO.O 

3.2 

LOO.O 

8.4 

100.0 

8.3 

100.0 

Some  member  employed  at 

42.3 

25.0 

43.9 

42.9 

46.1 

LFTPJ 

No  maaber  ever  had  a  FTPJ 

5.6 

2.8 

7.9 

5.0 

4.5 

2.. 

8.9 

4.2 

4.5 

NA  months  since  LKi'PJ 
TO  3  "             "           " 
4  oDS.-l  yr  ••           " 
13  to  24  mos.   *       ■ 

7.5 
2.7 

2.7 
8.3 

7.9 
2.6 

6.7 
2.5 

4.2 

12.5 

8.0 
2.3 

2.4 

7.1 
1.8 

8.5 
4.2 

S.4 

13.5 

15.0 
17.4 

15.9 
8.8 

13.2 
10.5 

15.0 
17.5 

25.0 
12.5 

15.9 
20.5 

9.C 
12.] 

17.9 
19.6 

28.6 
S.6 

12.7 
15.5 

12.4 

7.9 

25  to  36     **       "       " 

6.2 

2.8 

7.9 

5.8 

4.2 

6.8 

4.S 

7.2 

3.6 

4.2 

1.1 

37  to  60     •*       •»       " 

17.2 

4.4 

15.8 

18.3 

1 

18.2 

14.  ( 

14.3 

3.5 

16.9 

1.1 

61  to  120  "       "       " 

23.3 

10.4 

26.3 

22.5 

1  16.6 

20.4 

9.( 

81.4 

17.8 

28.2 

6.7 
3.3 

Orer  10  yeeurs 

95.9 

5.1 

95.8 

1.6 

98.  C 

7.9 

6.7 

97.8 

94.7 

3.4 

96.7 

94.6 

1.8 

96.8 

91.6 

5.6 

91.7 

1        * 

families  with  no  pro^^ram 
flmployment 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

95.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.G 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Seme  member  employed  at 

84.3 

93.6 

81.3 

84.2 

90.9 

87.7 

94.1 

88.0 

94. 5| 

84.0 

95.1 

UTPJ 

No  member  ever  had  a  fTPJ 

34.5 

1.2 

0.3 

45.3 

2.3 

16.7 

1.0 

0.4 

16.1 

0.8 

0.2 

31.8 

0.1 

0.2 

40.0 

0.4 

O.S 

NA  months  since  LFTPJ 

5.0 

!     0.9 

0.4 

5.1 

1.2 

4.6 

1.0 

0.6 

6.4 

0.5 

0.3!      4.6 

0.6 

0.5 

5.0 

0.9 

O.I 

lb  3  "              "            " 

1.7 

i     4.3 

3.0 

1.2 

4.2 
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3.8 
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1.6 

3.7 

2.8|      4.! 
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2.9 

5.0 

6.S 

1    i£.e 

4  mos.-l  yr  "           » 
13  to  24  mos.   ••       •» 

4.8 

'     4.2 

1.6 

2.9 

4.8 

6.3 

t 

4.4 

2.7 

14.5 

3.3 

1.6 

13.  a 

3.0 

1.2 

5.0 

4.4 

0.8 

6.4 

:  1.6 

0.5 

4.3 

1.9 

9.9 

1.6 

0.7 

8.1 

1.7 

0.51      9.1 

1.1 

0.5 

5.0 

1.2 

0.4 

25  to  36     *       "       •• 

3.9 

0.8 

0.2 

2.6 

0.7 

6.3 

• 

0.9 

0.2 

6.5 

0.8 

0.l|      4.6 

0.6 

) 

0.2 

- 

0.6 

0.2 

37  to  60     "       *•       " 

8.1 

0.9 

5.5 

1.1 

11.9 

0.8 

0.1 

8.1 

0.8 

13.6 

0.4 

r 

25.0 

1.1 

61  to  120  "       "       " 

16.0 

1.1 

0.3 

13.0 

1.5 

21.6 

1.5 

0.6 

22.6 

0.4 

0.2 

4.6 

0.21 

10.0 

0.9 

O.S 

Over  10  years 

19.6 

0.7 

0.1 

20.1 

1.0 

20.3 

0.8 

0.1 

16.1 

0.3 

0.2 

13.  e 

1         1    o-6| 

5.0 

0.3 

0.2 

LFTFJ  .  Last  Full  Time  Private  Job 

FIPJ  -  poll  Tine  PrlirmU  Jo 

h 
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Size  of  No-Worker  Families 


1-person  families 

2-per6on     " 

3-person 

A-persoD 

5  persons  or  more 


« 


60.2  percent 

3i.e   " 

1.7    " 
1.5    " 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  substantial  percentages  of  all 
these  no-workers  families,  irrespective  of  size,  were  reported  as  *no  member 
ever  had  a  full  time  job".  This  was  so  in  the  case  of  nearly  half  the  1-  per- 
son families,  about  one-sixth  of  the  2-person  and  3-person  families,  nearly 
a  third  of  those  with  U  persons  each,  and  UO  percent  in  the  case  of  still  larg- 
er families. 

Th»   proportions  that  had  had  no  full-tioio  Job  for  more  than  5  srsars  also 
ran  high  in  the  smaller  families:  about  one-third  of  the  l-person  families; 
41.9  percent  of  the  2-person  families;  38.7  percent  of  the  3-person  families* 
In  the  case  of  i^-person  families,  however,  18.1  percent  had  had  a  full-tiae 
job  within  the  year  just  preceding  the  survey  week,  another  13.7  percent  with- 
in froB  13  months  to  3  years,  another  13.6  percent  within  37  months  to  5  years, 
and  18.2  percent  had  had  no  worker  with  a  full*time  Job  for  over  5  years.  V?bil« 
UO  percent  of  the  5-person  families  with  no  workers  reported  "no  member  ever 
had  a  full-time  job",  another  40  percent  had  had  a  private  full-tijM  job  witli- 
in  the  past  5  Tears.  Another  15  percent  had  had  no  full-time  private  job  in. 
over  5  years,  including  5  percent  whose  last  job  was  more  than  ten  years 


prior  to  survey  week. 

i/ , 

The   families  with  1  worker  each  represented  61.8  percent  of  all  families.   ' 
About  4*1  percent  of  all  these  families  had  program  en^loyment  -  that  is, 
the  1  worker  was  employed  on  a  relief  project. 

1/These  percentages,  remember,  are  based  on  the  inclusion  of  1-person  families 
and  hence  will  sot  agree  with  those  used  in  connection  with  Charts  21,  22,  23, 
24. 
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In  5.6  percent  of  the  l-worker  fejnilifcs  with  program  employiaeiit,  the 
[worker  had  never  had  a  full-time  job.  It  is  assumed  that  most  of  these  were 

I  young  people. 

Between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  (17.7  percent)  of  these  l-worker  fam- 
lilies  on  Tsrogram  work  had  been  without  a  full-time  -orivate  job  for  1  year 
|or  leps,  just  T)rior  to  the  survey  veek.  Another  one-fifth  to  one-airth 
(17.4  nercent)  had  been  out  of  a  full  time  Drive te  job  for  more  than  1  but 
[not  more  than  2  3rears  just  nrior  to  survey  week.  Adding  those  out  of  a 
I  full-time  job  for  from  25  months  to  3  years,  makes  iU.3  percent  of  all 
1  these  l-worker  families  with  relief  program  work  during  survey  week  who 
'had  had  a  full-time  private  job  within  3  years  -orlor  to  that  week. 

About  17.2  percent  of  the  l-worker  families  employed  on  program  work 
I  had  been  out  of  full-time  private  employment  for  from  37  months  to  5  years, 
land  28.4  percent  of  them  for  more  than  5  years. 

families  with  1  worker  each  on  relief  program  employment  varied  in 
size  as  follows: 

Siae  of  l-worker  families  with  program  employment 


1-person  frmilies 
2-person     " 
3-perBon     " 
^-person     " 
5  or  more  persons 


10.2  percent 
32.2    « 
23.6    " 
15.0    " 
19.0    " 


The  length  of  time  the  l-worker  families  on  relief  program  work  hed 
been  without  a  full-time  private  job  appears  as  follows: 
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Table  No.  97. 


l-7.orker  Families  with  ?ro<  raa  Employmept:  LenKth 
of  Time  Since  Family's  Last  Full-Time  Private  Job 
Ended,  by  Size  of  Family. 

(in  percen ta ge s ) 


Time    since 

Total 

all 
Sizes 

S 

I  Z  E     0  F 

FAMILY 

LFTPJ 
ended 

1 
person 

2 
persons 

3 
persons 

4 
persons 

5  or  more 
persons 

Never  had  FTPJ 
1  year  or  less 
13  mo's  to  3  yrs, 
37  mo's  to  5  yrs, 
Over  5  yerjs 
Tljne  NA 

5.6 
17.7 
23.6 
17.2 
28.4 

7.? 

7.9 
15.8 

18.4 
15.8 
34.2 

5.0 
17.5 
23.3 
1B.3 
29.2 

6.7 

4.5 

18.2 

27.3 

18.2 

23.8 

8.0 

8.9 

19.7 
26.8 

U.3 
23.2 

7-1 

4.2 
16.9 
19.7 
16.9 
33.8 

8.? 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  smallest  and  the  largest  l-T»orker  families 
on  pro£;raci  vjork  liave  a  fairly  similar  percentage  record  of  time  elapsed  since 
the  L-st  full-time  private  job  ended;  ?nd  that  the  2-person  families  run  closest 
to  the  average  for  all  families.  Note  the  substantial  percentage  of  each  size 
family  which  was  out  of  a  full-time  -orivate  Job  for  over  5  years. 

The  1-  fror:er  families  which  did  not  have  program  employment  represented 
95.9  of  all  l-worker  families.  Their  record  rdth  respect  to  full-time  jobs 
is  quite  diff ';rent  from  those  who  were  on  relief  program  employment.  To 
be^in  with  observe  the  difference  in  the  family-size: 


Size  of  l-worker  families 


With  ?/ithout 

Program  Employment    Program  Employment 


1  person 

2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

5  or  more  persons 


10.2  percent 
32.2    •• 
23.6    " 
15.0    •• 
19.0    " 


31.3  percent 
30.2    •• 
18.2    " 

11.4  " 
8.9    " 


Obviously  the  1-person  family  constituted  relatively  the  smallest  group 
among  l-worker  families  in  program  enqployment^  i^le  among  the  l-worker  fam- 
ilies not  in  program  employment  it  was  relatively  the  largest  group. 
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Conversely,  the  larger  l-worker  families  'vere  relatively  more  imTwrtant  in 
relief  program  employment.  Of  course,  wogram  work  filled  a  more  pressing 
need  for  the  larger  families.  One-person  families  with  fev^er  apparent  re- 
sponribilities  generally  found  relief  a  less  urgent  necessity  ths.n  did  ffcdUes 
with  several  persons  dependent  on  the  earning?  of  1  v/orker. 

Table  No.  98.  l-Forker  Families  With  No  Pro£ram  Employment;  Length 
===^=-  of  Time  Since  Last  Full-Time  Priv&te  Job  Endeu,  by 

Size  of  Family.  "" 


(in  percentages) 


Time  Since 
LFTPJ 
ended 

Total 

aU 
Sizes 

.qT7F     OF     FAMILY 

1 
person 

2 
persons 

3 
persons 

4 
persons 

5  or  more 
persons 

Emtjloyed  at               84.3 

L1?TFJ 
Never  had  FTPJ           1.2 
1  year  or  less           8.5 
13  mo»s  to  3  yrs.      2.4 
37  mo's  to  5  yrs,      0.9 
Over  5  years               1.8 
Time  NA                         0.9 

81.3 

2.3 
9.0 
2.6 
1.1 
2.5 
1.2 

84.2 

1.0 
8.2 

2.5 
0.8 

2.3 
1.0 

87.7 

0.8 
7.0 

2.5 
0.8 

0.7 
0.5 

88.0 

0.1 
8.4 
1.7 
0.4 
0.8 
0.6 

84.0 

0.4 
K).6 
!        1.8 
1.1 
1.2 
0.9 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  all  but  about  15.7  percent  of  the  1- 
worker  families  not  in  wogram  employment  were  still  emxaoyed  at  their  "last 
full-time  private  job",  and  that  only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  these 
families  "never  had  a  full-time  job".  These  workers  were  comparatively  success- 
ful in  keeping  themselves  privately  en^loyed,  only  5.1  percent  of  them  having 
been  out  of  a  fuU-tiae  private  job  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  time  of  this 
survey.  About  8.5  percent  of  them  had  had  such  a  job  within  one  year  prior 

to  survey  week* 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  those  who  never  had  a  full-time  job 
were  among  the  first  to  become  dependent  on  reUef  program  workj  and  that  the 
l-worker  families  whoPe  workers  had  been  v^thout  a  full-time  job  over  3  years. 


4 


ri 
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pnd  up  even  to  10  yeprr   and  over  v.'ould  be  likfrwise  in  need  of  relief,  obvious- 
ly hivinf  been  for  a  long  time  unable  to  comaend  a  full-time  job.  On  the  oth- 
er hrnd,  knovinr  the  employmrnt  difficulties  of  the  p?Ft  decrde,  it  is  .just  a?; 
e?-sy  to  admit  t^rt  this  judgment  mr.y  be  unfair,  V.'h&tever  t  e  reason,  the  fact 
reaains  that  l-worker  families,  in  fact  all  families  with  workers,  who  were 
jaot  in  program  employment  during  survey  week  showed  heevy  percentages  of  work- 
ers who  still  had  their  "last  full-time  private  job"  and  comprrativeOy  light 
percentages  of  workers  who  had  for  more  t>ian  3  years  been  without  a  full-time 
Job. 

Families  with  2  or  more  workers  each  represented  29,3  percent  of  all  fai»- 
ilies.  Of  the  fcjidlies  v.ith  some  program  employment,  the  2-oiMnore-workers 
fprdlies  were  32.8  percent;  of  those  which  did  not  have  any  worker  in  program 
employment,  the  families  with  2  or  more  workers  were  29.2  percent. 

Size  of  frrdlies  vdth  2  or  more  workers 
(in  pRrcentr^s) 


2-ner'5on  f '  ili  e«r 
?-r)f;r-on  fpr^?  lies 
^-nerpor  fr-*ilies 
5  or  lore  per-^ons 


25,6  oerc^nt 
29.2       " 
20.2       " 
2*^,0       " 


Of  t  ese  f-rllie?     ith  2  or  nore  worker?,   U,?  percent  had   rone  program 
employment,  t  &  other  95.8  gettinr  along  witho'^t  it, 

•nie  4,2  percent  of  all  2-worker  families  who  bad  at  least  1  of  the  work- 
ers en^jlo-ed  on  pro^jram  Y;ork  were  of  the  follorjing  sizes: 

Size  of  fcjnilies  vdth  2  or  more  workers,  vdth  some  pro.?;ram  emplo.^.nnent. 

2-per-on  fprdlies  13,2  percent 

3-person  fprdlies  22,5 

4-perron  f<  mi lies  15,4 

5  or  more  perrons  /;^G,9 


II 
II 

M 


constituted  nearly  half  of  those  fandlies  vdth  2  or  more  workers  each 
«hich  had  some  program  employment  at  the  time  of  the  survey.     The  necessity 
^as  most  pressing  in  1  r^e  famildes.     The  percentage  of  2-person  famiUes 
having  2  workers  with  sane  program  work,  w£s  rel^:  ively  small. 

The  length  of  time  these  famildes  had  been  without  a  fuU-time  private 
job  appears  as  Tollows: 


Table  No.  99.  Families  of  2  or  more  Workers  Bach  Tmich  had  Soae 
—   P^^^S^amlovment;     Length  of  Time  Fince  yftmilT  « 
lI^tFull'Tiine  Private  Job  Bnded.  by  gize  of  Fwaily 


(in  percentages) 


S  IZE    OF     FAMILY 


5  or  more 
persons 


From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  the  L-'r*  est  sized  frdlies 


Time  since 
LFTPJ 
ended 


Some  workers 

erployed  LFTPt 
K'ever  liad  rrFJ 
1  year  or  less 
13  mo's  to  3  yrs. 
37  irio's  to  5  yrs 
ever  5  years 
Time  NA 


^y  comparison  with  the  1-worker  families,  the  percentages  of  2-worker 
f2i.dlies  v.rdch  had  been  without  a  full-tdjne  private  job  for  over  5  years  was 
less  trian  half.     A  veiy  hea^T  percentage  of  e.ch  famly-size  group  was  accounted 
for  by  those  families  some  of  whose  workers  were  still  employed  at  their 
"last  full-time  private  job."     The  heavier  percentages  of  2.or-more-woricer8 
families,   some  of  whom  were  still  working  at  their  fuU-time  private  jobs. 
While  some  had  prograin  ei^ployn^nt,  appear  of  course  in  the  families  of  more 


¥ 


if 


m 


I  k 


i 
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than  2  tjersons  each.  Such  cases  would  include  CCC  and  JIYA  tyue  of 
program  work.  The  actual  number  of  such   families  was  small. 

Families  with  2  or  more  workfcrs  having  no  piot.ram  eaulcyment.  Most  of 

the  families  with  2  or  more  workers  (95.8  pe?cent)  did  not  have  program 

em-nloynent.  These  families  rer©  of  the  following  sizes: 

Size  of  frjidlies  with  2  or  more  7:orkers, 
irith  no  program  employment 


2-pcrson  families 
3-person  frjidlies 
^.-person  families 
5  or  fjiore  persons 


26.2  percent 
29.5   " 
20.4   " 
23.9   " 


Kearly  all  of  there  f-  lUe  had  full-time  -^riv^ite  employment  at  the  time 
of  the  purvey,  only  about  6  percent  of  the  totnl  number  h<.vin.  been  out  of  a 
job  for  any  length  of  time  as  shown  on  the  following  table: 

T&ble  No.  100.  Families  of  2  or  more  Workers  Each.  Vghich  Had  No  Program 

Employment t  Length  of  Time  Since  Family's  Last  Fim-T<iiM> 
Private  Job  Ended,  by  Size  of  Family. 
(In  percentages J 


Tiiae     since 

Total 
all 

SIZE 

OF     F  A  >i  I 

L  Y 

Lr-:PJ 

2 

3 

4 

5  or  more 

ended 

sizes 

persons 

persons 

persons 

persons 

Some  \.orkers 

employed  LFTPJ 

93.6 

90.9 

94.1 

94.5 

V5.1 

Never  hcd  FTPJ 

0.3 

0.-4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1  year  or  Itss 

4.6 

6.4 

4.4 

4.1 

3.4 

13  no's  to  3  yrs. 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

37  mo's  to  5  yrs. 

O.OH 

0.1 

Ovor  5  yr3m 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

Time  i:.A. 

0.4 

0.6 

0.} 

0.^ 

0.1 

The  percentage  of  these  families  that  was  'Without  a  full-time  job  for 
more  th-n  •  jrear  before  survey  v.eik  is  very  small,  as  is  the  pe:centrge 
that  never  had  a  full-time  job. 
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It  appears  clearly  most  of  these  families  were  well  intrenched  in  the 
labor  m^jket,  more  than  90  percent  of  them  h-  vinr  workers  rrtill  in  tlieir  l£  st 
full-time  jobs  during  survey  week. 

Families  with  PrJTn.'^ry  and  Secondcrv  V/orkers 

The  primary  worker  is  the  he  d  of  the  fc-dly,  if  the  head  is  a  vvorker; 
otherwise  the  oldest  worker  is  the  primary  worker.  Secondary  workers  are 
of  course  the  other  workers  in  the  family. 

The  accompanying  table  rho^-s  the  emnloyment  rtetuF  of  both  Tjrimery  and 
eecondary  workers.  It  is  clear  that  in  67.8  wrcent  of  the  families  there 
was  only  a  primary  worker,  23.1  rsercent  of  the  families  had  one  secondary 
worker,  6.4  percent  had  2,  only  1.9  percent  had  3,  and  very  few,  only  8/10 
of  1  T)ercent,had  4  or  more. 

Secondary  woricers  numbered  about  18,000;  primary  workers  around 

42,000. 

Families  with  but  one  worker  in  the  family  showed  85.2  percent  wrivately 
emtjloyed,  4.1  percent  emT)loyed  on  urogram  work  and  10.7  percent  without  work 

of  any  kind. 

Families  with  a  primary  and  one  secondary  worker  represented  nearly 
one  fourth  of  all  families  with  workers.  Almost  80  percent  of  these  secondary 
workers  were  in  private  employment  during  survey  week;  and  in  87.3  percent  of 
these  cases  where  the  secondary  worker  had  nrivate  emrDloyment  the  primary 
v;orker  was  also  Tsrivately  employed. 

In  only  2.8  percent  of  the  families  with  one  secondary  worker  was  the 
T>rimary  worker  emrjloyed  on  program  rork,  but  in  12.9  percent  of  them  the 
Ttrimary  worker  was  unem-oloyed. 
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Table  No.  101.     Families  idth  Woricersi     EmplrYTn»nt  Statua  of  Secondary 

Workers  and  Primary  Workers 


Employment  status  of 
secondaiy  norkers 


1  Secondary  Worker 


BnplQyment  Statue  of  Primary  Vforkeya 


Enqjlo/ed      Employed  I  Unen^loyed; 
Private        Program     'Seeking  Woric 
(add  )b*8  norisontally) 


yi'i   families  with  workers 
No  Secondary  fTorker  In  Family 


Employed  private 
fioployed  program 
Unemployed  (seeking  work) 

2  Secondary  Workers 

Both  employed  private 
Both  uneEiployed(8kg.rcrk) 
1  prlvBte,  1  program 
1  private,  1  unfrnjloyeo 

1  program,  1  unea^loyed 

3  Secondary  Workers 

All  employed  private 

All  UDeiBployed(  seeking  wk.) 

2  private,  1  program 
2  private,  1  unemployed 
1  private,  2  unemployed 
1  program,  2  unemployed 
1  private,  1  progxam,  1 

unemployed 


1.1 

119.5 


Jj   or  more  Secondary  Workers 

All  employed  private  |60.5 
All  unemployed (seeking  wk.)  2.8 

Some  private,  soae  unem-  [33 •  8 

ployed 

Some  private,  some  pro-  0.9 
^ram,  SMie  imeqployed 


62.5 

5.5 

2.0 

128.2 

1.8 


1.6 
35.6 

1.2 

2.^ 


6.4 


BU.5 
85.2 

84.3 


1.^ 


87.3 
51.5 
73.8 


84.2 
59.6 
76.5 
80.4 
40.0 


80.9 


3.7 
4.1 
2.8 


1.4 

15.2 

7.6 


2.7 


11.8 
10.7 

12.9 


11.3 
33.3 
18.6 


78.4 


80.2 
75.0 
100.0 
80.9 
80.6 

33.3 


OA 


76.2 


80.3 
66.7 
71.8 


1.3 
12.3 
11.8 

2.5 
13.3 


1.8 

25.0 

1.1 

33.3 
16.7 


2.6 


16.4 


U.5 
27.6 
11.7 
17.1 
46.7 


2.4 


0.9 


19.2 


18.0 


18.0 

19.4 
66.7 
50.0 


19.7 
33.3 
25.6 

100.0 


22.9 
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In  only  a  very  few  of  these  families  was  the  secondary  woricer  on  program 
vroPk.     In  over  half  of  such  families  the  primary  worker  was  employed  private- 
ly, in  nearly  one-sixth  the  wimary  worker  was  also  on  urogram  work,  end  in 
one- third  of  tae  cases  the   primary  worker  was  witriout  employment. 

On  the  other  hand  nearly  one-fifth  of  ttie  families  with  one  secondary 
worker  snowed  tiit.t  secondary  vwrker  witliout  either  private  or  program  employ- 
raent.  while  in  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  families  whose  secondary  woricer  was 
unemployed  the  prii«ry  worker  was  also  unemployed  durin?  survey  week. 

?^nies  with  2  secondary  YX>rker8  represented  6.4  percent  of  all  families 
wltL  workers.     In  only  5.5  percent  of  them  were  both  the  secondary  workers 
without  employment,  and  in  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  such  families  the 
primary  worker  was  also  uremoloyed,  wiille  another  one-ei^hth  of  the  primary 
workers  were  on  program  work,  and  nearly  60  percent  of  them  had  private  em- 
ployment.    Thus,  in  about  72  percent  of  the  ft^milies  where  both  secondary 
workers  were  unemployed,   the  primary  worker  had  some  employment,  albeit  12.8 
percent  of  them  had  only  pro^^ram  employment. 

Among  the  families  with  3  secondary  workers,  only  1.6  percent  showed  all 
3  without  employment,  but  in  all  these  cuses  the  primary  worker  was  employed: 
three-fourt;is  of  them  privately  and  one-fourth  of  them  on  pro*^,ram  woik. 

Of  course  the  number  of  families  with  4  or  more  secondary  ;7orkers  wa« 
comparatively  small  ~  only  a  little  -ore  than  300  in  the  city.     In  only  10 
such  families  were  all  secondary  vjorkers  witriout   jobs  and  in  all  but  3.   the 
primary  worker  had  private  employment. 
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•^Imary  workers  aT>r»roTiinated  ^2,000  in  round  numbers.  By  age,  5.B  per- 
cent rere  under  25,  22  percent  from  25-to-34;  26.3  percent  from  35-to-44;  and 
43.7  percent  45  and  over.  The  age  7xas  not  ascertained  on  2.2  wrcent  of  them. 

Of  all  primary  workers,  8^.5  percent  were  privately  emT>loyed.  About  79 
percent  (something  over  33,000)  of  them  -rere  men,  the  remainder  tvomen. 

The   male  nriaary  workers  employed  private  -^'ere  83.^  percent  emDloyees, 
7.7  rwrcent  employers,  8.8  'percent  operated  on  "o'-n  account",  the  other  0.1 
miscellaneous.  Those  who  t.'ere  in  the  nerlcet  for  ^riv^te  employment  represent- 
ed 12.5  percent  of  the  male  'workers,  4  T,ercent  of  them  having  pro{5PRm  employ- 
ment ?^nd  R.5  percent  having  no  employment  pt  all.  About  3.3  percent  r-ero  tem- 
'^orarily  inactive. 

Female  primary  workers  ^-ere  85.5  percent  employed  private  -  91.8  percent 
of  them  employees,  1.3  percent  of  them  employers,  6.7  percent  opfirating  on 
"own  account",  the  other  0.2  percent  mipcellaneous.  About  2.2  percent  of  the 
female  primary  workers  were  on  program  employment,  8.8  percent  without  any 
work  -  all  candidates  for  private  employment.  The  temporarily  inactive  work- 
ers among  them  constituted  about  3.5  percent. 

Among  the  male  primary  *rorkers  those  under  25  years  old  showed  the  largest 
percentage  of  candidates  for  private  employment  -  16.8  percent;  but  among  the 
females  those  45  and  over. 
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Secondary  workers  with  employed  primary  workers:  duration  of  survey- 
week  Job  of  latter.  The   following  table  is  self-explanatory.  Of  the  18,000 
second.-.ry  workers,  something  over  15,000  ;7ere  in  families  vi.ose  primary  work- 
ers •.7ere,  during  survey  week,  either  in  nrivate  employment  (97  percent  of  them) 


1/Of  the  total  number  of  familTes  included'  in  this  survey,  tho?»e  with  no  ' 
worker?  ap-iroximated  4300. 
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or  employed  on  program  work  (3  percent). 

Over  a  quarter  of  these  primary  workers  in  private  employment  had  had 
their  survey  week  job  for  more  than  15  years. 

Just  three-eighths  of  them  had  had  their  survey  week  Job  for  more  than 
10  years.  More  than  half  of  them  (53.0  percent)  had  had  their  survey  week  Job 
for  over  five  years.  A  little  less  than  10  ^rcent  had  had  their  survey  week 
Job  for  over  3  years  ud  to  5  year^;  14  wrcent  of  them  over  1  year  up  to  3 
years  and  nearly  20  percent  (19.5  percent)  1  year  or  leps. 

Of  the  primary  workers  on  program  work  during  survey  week  about  i^O  per- 
cent had  been  on  their  survey  week  Job  1  year  or  less;  22.2  T)ercent  more  than 
1  year  up  to  3  years;  23.5  nercent  over  3  years  up  to  5  years;  and  only  5.2 
t>ercent  (or  about  25)  of  them  had  been  on  T,rogram  employment  for  over  5  years. 

Table  No.  103.  Secondaiy  Workers  with  Employed  Primanr  y.orkers:  Duration  of 

Survey  'leek  Job  of  Primary  ^Vorkera 


Duration  of  Survey  Week  Job 
jpf_^jjBRry  Worker 


12  months  or  less 

13  to  36  months 
37  to  60  months 
61  to  120  months 

121  to  180  months 
181  months  and  over 
Duration  N.A. 


'in  percent   -as) 


agrLQ-CT/P^NT  '^TATPS  OF  PRIlJL/URY  WORKERS 


Tota:      Employed  Private 
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Social-econondc  groups  of  rr^"^^  and  secopdary  workers. 
The  accoDpenying  table  brings  out  some  interesting  soclal-econanlc 
relations.  This  table  includes  only  the  families  with  both  prljnary  and  secondary 
workers  and  shows  the  eo^loyment  status  of  primaxy  woxkers  related  to  the 

employment  status  of  the  seeondazy  workers  in  the  families.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  of  the  total  nunber  of  secondary  workers^  in  82  percent  of  the  c^ses  there 
TO 8  a  Tjrlmary  worker  with  private  employment ,  in  13.9  riereent  of  the  eases 
:he  primary  worker  was  in  the  market  for  private  emeloyaent  and  in  4.1  percent 
of  the  oases  the  nrimary  worker  was  temDorarily  inactive. 

In  84.7  percent  of  the  eases  irtiere  secondary  workers  had  private  employment 
the  primary  worker  also  had  private  employment,  with  11.5  percent  in  the  market 
for  it  and  3.8  percent  temporarily  inactive. 

About  18.6  percent  of  the  secondary  workers  were  prospects  for  private 
employment;  of  these  prospects,  71.9  percent  had  primary  workers  in  private  employ- 
ment during  survey  week,  while  in  nearly  24  percent  of  the  cases  the  primary 
worker  wms  in  the  market  for  private  employmsnt  at  the  same  time. 

Of  the  secondary  workers  on  program  employmsnt  during  survey  week  (only 
1.3  percent  of  all  secondary  workers)  in  42.3  percent  of  the  cases  the  primary 
worker  was  a  prospect  for  private  emploTment,  inelxiding  14.1  percent  where  the 
primary  worker  as  well  as  the  secondary  worker  had  program  work. 

Of  the  secondary  workers  who  were  unemployed  (seeking  work)  during  survey 
week  (17.3  percent  of  all  secondary  workers),  73.4  percent  of  the  cases  were 
^ere  the  primary  worker  had  private  emnloyment,  but  In  22.5  percent  of  the 
eases  the  primary  worker  was  in  the  merket  for  tirivate  employmsnt,  including 
16.3  percent  where  the  primary  worker  as  well  as  the  fecondary  worker  was 
without  any  employment. 
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Table  No.  104.   Baployent  Statua  and  SoeUl-Eeonoalc  Oroapa  of  Pf i—ir  anft  Seeondarr  Wortira 

Poring  SnrraT  W— k 


Frlnary  Worker  a 


TOTiO. 


(in  percentagea) 


SEC     0    N    D    A    E    y 


WORKERS 


Sub  Total 


Profea> 
alenal 


(Horizontal  percentagea;; (78.0)100.0     (5.2 
I    100.0      100. 0     100.0 


Total 


1^1  fty***  prJTata 
Profeaalonal 
Ppojff  lat  era  p 
Clerks,  ate. 
Skillad  nerkara 
Se^-sklllad 

In  off* 

Other 
Ubaklllad 

Serranta 

Othira 


nrlTata  anplgnwaat 
Biylflyad  program 
niwin<i|jail(  aaak.idc. ) 


TarwpoHM^Ij  ^w^fti:^■«^ 


88.0 


4.1 
13.2 
19.5 
15.0 
16.2 

5.8 
10.4 

"179^ 
7.1 


2.5 
11.4 


13.9 


4.1 


4.5 

14.5 
21.1 
15.2 
16.0 
5.8 
10.2 


IT 

t.a 


1.4 
10.1 


84.7 


92.4 


19.0 

17.5 

28.6 

12.1 

8.9 

3.2 

5.7 

2.5 


U.5 


0.6 
5.7 


3.8 


e.3 


1.3 


Propri- 
etora 

(3.2 


100.0 


88.  < 


7.4 
35.5 
21.7 
8.5 
<.3 

rnr 

5.2 
9.5 

4.2 


0.5 
8.0 


8.5 


2.6 


Cleika 


(37.8 


100.0 


86.8 


10.2 


1.1 
9.1 


3.0 


EMPLOYED     PRIVATE 


aclUed 
Workera 


(3.5 


100.0 


.^iflBl 


All 


(16.4) 


84.8 


2.4 

14.2 
12.8 
24.6 
16.1 

tTT 

9.0 

9.0 
5.7 


1.4 
7.6 


9.0 


§•• 


1.9 
9.2 
13.4 
17.5 
21.3 
9.1 
112.2 


100.0 
80.3 


13.9 


6.8 


«BVniad  Wm»lfm>« 


In  Mfg. 


100.01 
78.7 


1.7 

6.7 

12.1 

19.8 

21.9 

9.4 
16.5 

5.9 
16.6 


1.1 
14.2 


15.3 


6.0 


Ptml^^^^i»^       T«ni.]rwi.« 


Other 


All 


Servanta 


(11.9) 


100.( 


2.1 

12.0 

14.8 

15.0 

22^ 

5.4 

15.2 

17.5 

8.1 

9.4 


82.( 


1.2 

7.3 

9.7 

11.9 


100.0 
79.5 


6.9 

lg.5 
27.0 
15.1 
11.9 


12.3  16.4 

1.3  I    3.2 

11.0  13.2 


5.7 


4.1 


1.0 
7.2 

8.8 
10.3 
22.8 

7.5 
15.3 
28.1 
17.2 
10.9 


100.0 
78.1 


3.4 
14.4 


2.1 
7.4 
12.0 
16.2 
21.4 
5.2 
16.2 


17.8 


4.0 


In  Market 


foy  PrlTate  Baplgyaent 


100.01 


^Bplojed 
Sub  Total  jOn  Program 


11&m3. 


83.2 


100.0 


71.9 


124.1 

9.4 

14.7 


2.5 

8.1 

13.7 

13.5 

22^ 
6.1 

11.3 

^7l 
8.6 


U.6 


2.6 
110.0 


4.2 


83.8 


6.7 
17.1 


4.8 


f 
(1.3  (17.3) 


100.0 


1.3 

6.4 

1.3 

14.1 

3.8 
5.1 

9.0 
10.3 


51.3 


unaaploja? 
geejdjg  Wk 


100.0 


2.6 
8.2 
14.7 
13.4 

6.3 
11.8 
16.4 
8.0 
8.4 


73.4 


42.3 


14.1 
28.2 


6.4 


Temporarily 
InaetlTe 


(a.i) 


3.4 

9.8 
16.1 
18.1 
14.1 

2.9 
U.2 


100.0 
75.6 


22.5 


6.2 
16.3 


4a 


7.8 
6.3 


5.4 

8.8 


14.S 


10.2 
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Professional  people  privately  employed  (5.2  percent  of  all  secondary 
workers).  Of  these  privatnly  emplojred  second^-r:/  ivorker^  in  profensional 
pursuits,  19  percent  were  in  families  whose  primary  woricers  were  also 
T5rofes8ionals  in  private  emT>loyinBnt ;  17.5  percent  of  them  were  in  families 
who've  T^rimary  workers  were  proTsrietors  or  managers;  13.1  percent  of  them  were 
in  families  whose  wimary  workers  ^-ere  skilled  v/orkers.  Thus  48,6  percent 
of  the  secondary  workers  were  in  families  whose  r>rimary  workers  ^^re  either 
professional  T3eot>le,  proprietors,  managers,  officials  or  skilled  workers. 
The  other  43.8  percent  of  the  secondary  workers  privately  emuloyed  were  in 
families  whose  primary  workers  were  semi-skilled  (8.9  T^rcent)  or  unskilled 
workers  (6.3  percent)  or  clerical  workers  (28.6  percent).  About  5.7  rwrcent 
of  the  professional  secondary  workers  were  in  families  whose  wimary  workers 
rere  without  employment;  in  only  0.6  percent  of  the  cases  were  the  wimary 

workers  on  isrogram  work. 

ProT^rietorSp  managers,  officials  privately  employed  (3.2  T>ercent  of  all 
secondary  -orkers).  Of  these,  :^5.5  percent  -ere  secondary  workers  in  families 
whose  T)rin»ry  workers  were  nronrietors ,  nnn^ger-,  official'',  etc.  In  7.4 
percent  of  the  c.-ses  the  primary  workers  v'ere  profespional  people  and  in  8.5 
percent  of  the  cases  the  primary  workers  v-ere  skilled  workers.  Thus  51.4 
percent  or  well  over  half  of  these  privately  employed  secondary  v.orkers 
were  in  f.-rllies  whose  primary  ;vorkers  were  also  privately  employed  as 
professionals,  proprietors,  managers,  officials  or  skilled  v^orkers. 
The  other  37.5  percent  were  in  f.-railies  v.hose  primary  workers  wt^re  in  the 
clerical  worker  group  or  the  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  grouT^s.  In  5.3  per- 

<^«nt  of  the  cases  the  primary  froAer  ims  in  the  servant  class. 
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Of  these  secondary  v.or!:crc  rivstely  employed  as  proprietor?  and  managers, 
8,5  percent  ivere  in  fairdlies  v.hore  primary  vorkeri:  were  in  trie  ;narket  i'or 
T>rivat8  emploympnt  (8  percent  without  any  work,  ^  of  1  Dercent  '^/orking  on 
program  employment). 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers  In  private  employment  (37,8  percent  of  ell 
secondary  Yiorkers),  Tnese  secondary  v.orkers  in  nrivote  employment  v;ere  froia 
famlies  C7.6  percent  of  whose  priraary  v.orkers  ;;cre  also  privately  enployed 
in  clerical  vjork,  13.6  of  whose  primary  v.orkers  v.ere  employed  in  semi-skilled 
7/ork,  and  8.8  percent  of  vihose  pri/oary  workers  vj.re  employed  in  unskilled  work 
(4,1  percent  as  servants).  Thus  50  percent  of  these  secondary  workers  were 
in  families  v.hose  primary  workers  were  also  clerks,  or  in  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  worit,  the  other  36.8  percent  being  proprietors,  managers  and 
officials  (16.9  percent),  pro 'e  sional  workers  (4.5  percent),  and  skilled 
TiTorkers  (15,^  nercent).  About  10.8  nercent  of  the  peconflary  workers 
nrivctely  employed  in  cleric-  1  capacities  \<cre   in  frmili<  s  whose  primary 
workers  were  prospects  for  priv  te  euploynent  (1,1  percent  of  theid  on  program 
work  cfn'-  9.1  percent  rrithout  any  v.ork).  • 

Skilled  workers  privately  employed  {7>,5   percent  of  all  secondary  vrorkers) . 
Of  these,  nearly  a  fourth  -ere  in  families  "'hc-e  ^rim^ry  ^"orkers  '-ere  also 
en-nloyed  in  the  skilled  -orker  cIspp;  1^,2  percent  -ere  in  fanilie-  r/hope 
nrimary  -.'orker?  --ere   proprietors,  manager*  or  official^;  and  only  2.4  percent 
in  families  '"hce  primary  ^-orkers  "-ere  professional  '^eo'^le.  Tliup,  41,2 
percent  of  the  cjcilled  pecon^lary  '.7orkers  ^-ere  in  families  vrho^e  primary 
rorkers  t-ere  privately  employed  in  professional  capacities  or  as  proprietors, 
managers,  officials,  or  skilled  --orkers. 
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The  other  43.6  percent  of  privately  employed  secondary  workers  were  in  fpmiUes 
whose  primar?^  v.orkers  were  semi-skilled  or  clerical  workers  or  unskilled 
(9  percent  were  servants). 

Femi -skilled  workers  privately  emplosred  (16.4  percent  of  all  secondary 
v.'orkers).  These  v:ere  in  families  whose  primary  workers  ^^ere  80.3  percent 
privately  employed,  13.9  percent  seeking  private  employment,  and  5.8  percent 
temporarily  inactive.  Of  the  privately  employed  semi-skilled  secondary 
workers,  21.3  percent  vmre   in  families  whose  primary  workers  were  also  la 
the  semi-skilled  class,  17.0  percent  in  the  unskilled  class  (7  percent 
servants)  and  17,5  percent  skilled  workers.  Thus  55.8  percent  of  the  primary 
workers  whose  secondary  workers  were  privately  employed  as  serai-skilled 
workers,  were  also  employed  either  as  skilled  or  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
worker?.  In  the  other  24.5  percent  of  the  cases  the  primary  workers  were 
privately  employed  either  as  professional  -rorkers  (1.9  percent)  or  were 
proprietors,  managers,  officials  (9.2  percent)  or  in  clerical  capacities 
(13.4  percent)* 

Unskilled  workers  with  private  employmsnt  (11.9  percent  of  all  secondary 
workers).  These  were  in  families  79.5  percent  of  whose  primary  workers  were 
also  privately  employed:  27  percent  of  them  as  unskilled  workers,  22.4 
percent  of  them  as  semi-skilled  workers  and  11.9  percent  as  skilled  workers. 
Thus  61.3  percent  of  these  secondary  unskilled  workers  were  in  families  whose 
primary  workers  were  either  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
while  the  primary  workers  in  the  other  18.2  percent  of  the  cases  were 
either  clerical  workers  (9.7  percent),  proprietors,  managers,  or  officials 
(7.3  percent),  or  professional  workers  (1.2  percent).  About  1^.4  percent  of 
the  privately  employed   secondary  workers  in  the  unskilled  class  were  in 
famines  whose  primary  workers  were  in  the  market  for  private  emplpyment,  3.2 

percent  of  these  primary  workers  being  on  program  work  and  13.2  percent  being 
without  any  employment. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


No  {definite  rules  of  relRtionshi^  can  be  pet  ut»  bet^^een  extent  of  educa- 
tion and  tjrie  of  emr>loyment.  Nevertheless,  the  ertent  of  formal  education 
acquired  by  a  ^-rorker  hap  i  r»efinite  bearing  on  the  kind  of  vork  nt  ^hlch  he 
'rill  start  his  working  life. 

Some  interesting  facts  "^re  brought  to  light  by  tabulating  the  Dersons 
covered  by  the  survey  according  to  emT)loyment  status  and  p.ge  d.P.^r,,  and  show- 
ing the  last  school  grade  comsleted. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  survey  tabulations  as  to  last  school 
grade  completed  include  not  only  wiblic  schools,  both  city  and  Ptate,  but  also 
■narochial  and  other  -nrivate  educational  institutions  offering  recognized  form- 
al education.  The  annual  report  of  the  Albany  Board  of  "ducation  cites  fig:ures 
for  the  United  States  Tjubli^^hed  in  Kay  1938,  to  shox'^  a  7.5  T>ercent  decrease  in 
children  under  6  years  old ;  a  decrease  of  nearly  10  TJercent  in  those  from  6  to 
9;  no  notable  change  in  the  nun;ber  from  10  to  13  years  old;  and  an  increase  of 
about  2  -ocrcent  in  the  number  1^  to  17  years  old.  Decreased  birth  rates  have 
caused  a  yearly  decline  for  the  United  ^^tates  of  about  100,000  annually  enter- 
ing the  first  grade,  beginning  in  1931,  High  school  enrollments  hp.ve  not  yet 
been  materially  f?ffectod,  one  factor  being  the  inability  of  young  '^eo^le  to 
obtain  jobs  end  their  c^n-^e'^uent  continued  school  attendance.  The  reiTort 


Al>  "ny  Board  of  ^duc.ntion  for  l^AO  says: 


"A  census  of  the  school  districts  of  the  ';'tate,  con- 
ducted during  the  nast  year  by  the  State  Education 
nepartment,  shows  that  there  ere  88,165  fev;er  chil- 
dren bet'-'een  birth  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the 
"^tate  than  there  were  during  the  r^revious  year.  Most 
of  this  decrease  is  re'-torted  in  the  cities  of  the 
^tate.  This  census  indicates  that  there  are  more 
children  between  10  and  1^  years  of  ege  than  there 
are  children  between  5  and  9  years  of  f^ge.  This 
fact  be^.rs  out  the  statement  th^t  enrollments  in  the 
younger  ege  grouT>s  are  decreasing,  'hile  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  higher  age  groups  tends  to  continue." 


School  attendance:  color  and  nativity,  a/re,  sex. 

Table  nunber  105  presents  a  summary  of  rll  perrons  induced  in  tlie 
survey  tabulations  to  rhov;  the  p:rce:tage  v/ho  v.ere  d.s.w.  ;  ttending 
school,  divided  according  to  color  and  nc-itivity  and  sex. 

The  comp  ratively  rmall  percent:  ge  of  forei;  n-bom  v;hites  rttending 
school  d.s.v.  is  occasioned  by  the  conprrativelj/-  small  porcentrge  in 
that  ,^oup  who  v;ere  of  pchool  age  (only  2.5  perccmt  were  under  20  yerrs 

old). 

T^o.irh  P.   Ir^T' ev  Dirce^ntnre  of  the  '"pIgf   ■.^.-r\  of  the  fep'les  in  the 


seyr   Mbany  school  reccrd^  bear  out  thi«'  general  trend.     The  report  of  tha 
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native  ifhlt«  group  (which  oonfltltuted  oTer  87  percent  of  all  xwraona 
tabulated)  iFere  attending  school  d.s.w.,  the  reverse  was  true  of  the  "negro 
and  other"  races.  ^Ehis  seems  to  indicate  that  the  negro  sales  enter  the 
labor  market  with  less  formal  education  completed  than  the  native  whites, 
although  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  higher  percentage  of  negro  females 
attending  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  19,7  percent  of  the  negro  females 
but  only  14*5  percent  of  the  negro  males  were  of  cojipulsory  school  age 
(see  table  15.) 

Any  assunqotion  as  to  the  attendance  of  native  white  girls  compared  with 
that  of  girls  of  "negro  and  other"  races  would  have  to  be  teoqpered  hj  a 
reoognltion  that  only  a  little  more  than  15  pereent  of  all  native  white 
girls  were  of  compulsory  school  age,  coii5)ared  with  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
girls  in  the  "negro  and  other"  group. 

The  story  of  school  attendance  by  age  groups  is  clearly  shown  for 
the  city  as  a  whole  in  Table  No.  106,  which  repeats  the  story  for  each  of 
the  eolor  and  nativity  groups  setiarately.  Of  course  practically  no  sehool 
attendance  is  shown  for  those  under  5  years  old,  and  only  small  percentages 
of  non-attendance  for  those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  irtien  attendance 
is  cQDq)ulsory.  The  lj6-to-20  year  old  groiq>  is  divided  between  those  attending 
and  those  not  attending,  on  not  far  from  a  50  -  50  basis,  but  only  9,2  pereent 
of  the  males  and  3.8  percent  of  the  females  from  21-to-24  were  still  attend- 
ing school,  while  after  24  the  attendance  percentage  becomes  negligible. 

It  is  rather  noteworthy  that  while  51.7  percent  of  the  native  whites 
and  50  percent  of  the  negro  and  "other"  persons  from  16-to->20  years  old 
were  attending  school  d.s.w.  ,   as  many  as  60  percent  of  the  foreign-bom 
white  people  were  attending  -  probably  a  recognition  of  their  special  need 
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to  prepare  for  llTing  in  an  adopted  country,  possibly  an  sTidence  of 
STjedal  aT»T»reciation  for  the  educational  facilities  available  -  or  perhaps 
a  combination  of  both.  In  any  eyent  the  percentage  of  the  forelgn-bom 
attending  school  drops  aore  sharply  with  the  21-to-24  age  group  than  does 
that  of  the  native  white  group,  although  not  so  sharply  as  that  of  the 
negro  group. 

Now  consider  the  attendance  status  among  the  natlTe-bom,  the  foreign- 
bom  and  *'negro  and  other"  races,  by  age  grout>e  In  each  case,  as  shoim 
In  table  No.  106,  together  with  the  last  school  grade  coitniftted  (at  the 
tlBs  of  the  survey ),  as  shown  In  table  107, 

In  the  sunnBiry  section  of  the  table  thoM  15-end-under  are  shown  to 
constitute  20.5  percent  of  the  total.  Of  that  age  grouu,  40.8  percent  had 
not  coBpleted  the  first  grade  of  school  at  the  tins  of  the  survey.  However, 
the  greatest  part  -  27.3  percent  -  of  this  age-group  were  under  5  years  old  and 
had  not  yet  started  school,  so  that  approxlnately  the  balance  of  the  40.8 
percent  shown  to  have  cospleted  no  grades  of  school  (or  13.5  percent  of  this 
age-group)  were  at  least  5  years  old  and  were  either  in  the  first  grade  d.s.w. 
or  had  not  yet  started  school  for  some  reason. 

Table  No.  107  shows  'that  42.7  percent  of  all  the  children  15  years 
old  or  less  had  finished  one  of  the  first  6  grades  of  school  -  7.4  percent 
of  them  had  finished  the  6th  grade.  Sons  15.2  percent  had  coavleted  one 
of  the  junior  high  school  grades  -  2.8  percent  of  then  had  coapleted  the 
ninth  or  last  grade  of  junior  high  school.  Less  than  one  percent  had  coapleted 
grade  10  (the  first  year  in  senior  high  school),  and  only  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  had  finished  the  second  high  school  year.  None  had  couple ted  the 
last  year  in  senior  high  school  -  but  remember  that  these  young  people  were 
15  years  old  or  less. 


I^ble  No.  107.  (page  1  of  4)  Last  School  Grade  Completed;  AU  Persona;  Age, 

;^^miZZIIir  (in  percentages) 


Last  Grade  Completed 


Total  n  Age  NA 


BOTH  SEIE^  -  Tft»J»i ^ 

Mot  ascertained  (subtotal] 
Grade  0 

1 

2 

3- 

5 

Elementajry  (subtotal)  . 
Grade  7 


100.0  ■  100.0 


a 

9 


Junior  High  (subtotal) 
Grade  10 

11 

12 
Senior  High  (subtotal) 


College  13 

U 

15 

16 
Post-Grad.  17  and  wore 
Higher  Education (subtotal 


BOTH  SEXES  (add  across) 


2JL 
10.5 
1.6 
1.8 
2.^ 
3.0 
3.3 

111 
27.7 


5.1 
22.8 


J[2^ 


6.5 

A.O 

18.6 

29.1 


1.0 
1.2 
0.7 
3.8 

8.0 


100.0 


i 


16.8 
0.9 

0.3 
0.3 
0.2 

0.7 

0.6 


15  and 
imderl/ 


100^ 


1.5 
21.3 

2.2 

25.0 


3.5 
1.6 


1.2 

2.2 

0.9 

11.-4 

-^ 
18.6 


1.6 


1/27.3  percent  under  8  years  old. 


0.2 
A0.8 
7.2 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
7.4 


16  to 
20 


100.0 


6.5 

5.9 

2.8 

15.2 


0.9 
0.2 


Jul 


20.5 


0.2 

0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.8 


21  to 
2ii 


100.0 


3.2 
10.5 
13.2 
26.9 


17.7 
20.6 
25.2 
6375 


3.0 
2.2 
0.9 

M 


0.1\ 
0.3 


0.2 
0.4 
0.4 

IS 


25  to 
U 


100^ 


3.2 
U.8 

-&^ 

24. 


9.1 
6.3 
U.O 


1.2 
0.1 

0.4 
0.8 

1.5 
1.6 


U5  and 
over 


100.0 


5.1 
26.5 


37.0 


3£L 


1^ 


2.1 

2.6 

3.5 
5.7 

1^ 


6.8 


8.9 

-22 


1.3 
1.8 

0.9 
6.3 

2.1 
12.i^ 


5.5 
0.3 
0.8 
2.2 
3.5 
4.0 

22.8 


5.1 
35.3 

U.2 


1.6 


0.5 
0.9 
0.3 
3.7 

lA 
6.9 


-22a 


JO^ 


Tiftble  Ho,  107, 


(page  2   of  A)     Last  School  Grade  Completed;  Age.  Color 

and  Natlvf^ 
(in  percentages) 


Iftble  No.  107. 


(page  3  of  A)  Ust  School  Grade  Conyleted;  Age,  Color 

and  Hativlty 
(in  percentages) 


Last  Grade  Completed 


BOTH  SEXES  -  Total       , 
Wot  ascertained  Teubtotal) 

Grade  0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Elementary  (subtotal). 

Grade  7 

8 

9 
Junior  H^ffh  (yubtotal) 

Gbrade  10 
11 
12 
Senior  Hfffh  (subtotal) 
CoUege  13 

U 

15 

16 
Post-<Srad.  17  and  more        ,    ^^ 
Higher  Education(8ubtotal)     3*3 


BOTH  SEXES  (add  across) 


j/27.3  percent  under  5  years  old. 


^^PracUcally  all  aged  5  -  15. 


282. 


283. 


r^hU  No.  107.  (page  4  of  4)  Last  School  arade  Coapletadt  Am,   Color 
"  ana  yatlTity        ^^-*^ 

(in  T)ereentage8) 


Last  Grade  Conpleted 


ym^  SKYRS  -  Total 


Not  ascertained 
Grade  0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
Eleaentarv  fgubtnt-al) 
Grade  7 

8 

9 
Junior  High  (8ubl^f.ai) 
Grade  10 

U 

12 

Senior  High  (wibtntiil) 

College  13 

U 

15 

16 


Post-Grad.  17  and  aorft 
High  Education (mibtotai) 


BOTH  SEXES  (add  across) 


Total     Age  NA 


NEGROES     A  N  p     "0  T  H  F. 


100.0 


hi 

U-6 
2.9 
A.l 
4.7 
6.7 
6.6 


8.7 
17.6 

30.2 


4.5 
2.2 


0.5 
0.6 

0.^ 
1.0 

2^ 


100.0 


^24.. 8  percent  under  5  years  old. 


100.0 
60.0 


20.0 


20.0 


20.0 
2010 


0.5 


15  and  [16  to 
underi/'  20 


100.0 


40.7 
9.1 
8.6 
7.6 
8.1 
7.2 

_4.8 


86.1 


9.1 
3.8 


0.5 


22.6 


100.0 


21  to 
24 


3.1 

3.1 
6.2 


7.8 
26.6 
15.6 


14.1 

U.l 

.^2^ 


1.6 


1.6 


6.9 


100.0 


3.4 
5.1 

Ilk 


R  S" 


16.9 


11.9 
23.7 


6.8 

22.0 
28,8 


3.4 
1.7 
3.4 

10.2 


6.A 


25  to 
44 


100.0 


-4^2 
5.2 
1.0 
2.3 
4.4 
7.3 
6.0 
10.3 
J6^ 


9.4 
22.  A 

^^ 
35.9 


45  and 
over 


6.2 

2.3 

10.2 


0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
1.8 
0^ 


41.6 


100.0 


liA 
14.8 

2.0 

4.9 

4.9 

6./4 

9.8 
U.3 

5.9 
18.7 

2.0 
26.6 

2.5 

0.5 
.All 

7t? 


0.5 


0.5 
1.0 


22.0 


The  succeeding  age  groups  shifted  their  percentages  so  that  those  16- 
to-20  c-ov;  6.5  percent  hrving  conpleted  ?ome  ye?  r  of  college  -  a  fev. 
(0.4  percent)  reported  thrt  they  had  completed  the  fourth  year  of  collere. 
About  25  percent  of  them  had  finished  senior  high,  another  20.6  percent  had 
completed  the  second  year  and  17.7  percent  the  first  year.  About  13.2 
percent  h?d  completed  junior  high,  10.  i)- percent  the  5.econd  year  of  junior 
hifih  and  3.2  percent  the  first  yecx.  The  3  percent  shown  as  nrving  gone 
on]y  as  far  as  one  of  the  elementary  grcidcs  may  be  taken  as  he  vint;  left 
school  together  vdth  another  U5.2   percent  of  this  age  -roup  scattered  Ljnong 
those  vrho  are  sho^^m  to  hBve  gone  further  in  their  education  before  discontin- 
uing  their  eduction,  making  a  total  of  48.2  percent  of  this  age  group  «lio 
(see  Table  No.  106)  were  not  attending  school  at  the  time  of  the  surv^. 

Of  all  the  persons  tabulated,  3.8  percent  had  finished  college  and  1.3 
percent  had  completed  post-graduate  work  beyond  the  regular  4-year  college 
work.  These  latter  percentages  are  sonievhat  higher  for  the  native  vixxte   group 
-  4.1  percent  finished  4-year  college  nnrt  1.4  percent  completed  r>opt- 

grrduate  work. 

The  foreign-bom  grour»  an;!  the  negroes-and -other?  groun  shor  much 
snaller  p^.-centares  than  do  the  nrtive  v.hitep  ^^   h' ving  completed  Fome  .enior 
high  J^chool  or  college  year;  and  much  larger  -)ercentages  as  having  sto^^d 
at.  one  of  the  elementary  school  ^;r^der.  Or  the  loreign-born  v;:iiter  only 
2  nercent  were  attending  school  d.s.vr.,  of  the  negroes-and-others  19  nercent, 
and  of  the  native  whites  20.5  nercent.  The  average  of  all  nersonr  was  18.5 
percent  of  all  reT>orted  as  attending  school. 
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Last  school  grade  completed; 
emplosyinent  status  d.s*^w> 

Out  of  those  attending  school  d.s.w.  1.5  percent  reported  they  were  in 
the  labor  market.  This  small  percentage  includes  the  con^)ar8tively  fen 
young  folks  who  worked  part  time  outside  of  school  hours,  most  of  them  in 
private  en9)lQyinent.  The  negUgible  percentage  of  those  attending  school  nho 
were  tabulated  as  employed  on  "Tjrogram"  work  i^ere  NTA  beneficiaries  and 
those  attending  school  and  seeking  rork  et  the  same  time  were  beyond  compulsory 
school  age,  taking  school  work  part  tiine  until  they  obtained  a  job. 

Ov»r  60  percent  of  the  males,  but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  females, 
not  in  the  labor  market  were  attending  school,  the  average  for  both  sexes 
being  35.2  percent.  Howerer,  since  29.5  percent  of  all  isersons  outside 
the  labor  market  were  males  and  70.5  percent  females  the  35.2  percent 
average  who  were  attending  school  was  made  up  IB.l  percent  of  malas  and  17.1 

percent  of  females. 

Of  course  only  negligible  percentages  of  either  sex  among  the  aTslUble 
workers  in  the  labor  market  were  found  to  be  also  attending  school,  as 
above  stated.  The  significance  of  education  in  connection  with  employ«mt 
status  d.s.w.  Ues  in  any  relation  that  may  appear  between  enqployment 
difficulties  and  an  abbreviation  of  formal  education. 

Those  not  in  ^^^   labor  market  constituted  51.9  percent  of  all  persons 
tabulated  in  tl^e  survey.  They  are  shown  hy  age  groups  in  Table  No.  109, 
which  also  shows  the  percentage  of  each  age  group  who  were  attending  school, 
mie  largest  percentage  of  course  occurs  in  the  compulsory  school  ages  of 
5-to.l5  and  falls  off  gradually  thereafter  until  in  the  group  25-to^  only 
0.4  percent  were  attending  school,  representing  a  small  number  pursuing 
post-graduate  work  beyond  college. 
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ATailable  iwrkera  in  the  labor  marketi  the  second  part  of  Table  109 
has  little  significance  except  to  coiqplete  the  picture  for  those  nho  were 
in  the  labor  market.  During  the  ages  of  oonpulsoiy  school  attendance 
nearly  all  of  those  shorn  as  in  the  labor  market  were  also  attending  sdiool 
-  but  the  age  group  5-to-15  represents  onlj  0.2  percent  of  all  available 
workers.  These  were  nostlj  part-time  workers  -  soas  of  then  working  out- 
side school  hoursy  others  under  special  arrangensnts  working  part-tiiie  and 
attending  school  part-tlas.  The  16-to-80  age  group  represented  7.9  percent 
of  all  aTsilable  workers;  a  saall  proportion  -  less  than  5  percent  of  this 
age  group  -  were  in  the  labor  market  and  still  attending  school.  Sone  of 
then  were  doubtless  working  part-time  and  others  were  nozking  full-time 
but  taking  eTening  courses. 

Facts  regarding  the  last  school  grade  coii9)leted  fay  those  in  the  labor 
■arket,  according  to  their  eBploTWsnt  status  d.s.w.,  take  on  aore  signifi- 
cance. Tiable  Ho*  110  ptresents  theee  data  for  the  persons  tabulated  as  im 
the  labor  mazket. 

The  public  school  systew  in  Albany  is  on  the  6  -  3  -  S  basis  -  6  ele- 
■sntarj  grades,  3  jears  in  Junior  high  school  and  3  in  senior  high  school. 
Prior  to  September  1927»  howerer,  there  were  8  eleisentazy  grades  and  U 
high  school  years* 

Almost  12  percent  of  all  the  aTailable  workers  d.s.w.  started  their 
working  careers  before  reaching  Junior  high  school  and  only  about  one- 
third  of  this  12  percent  finished  the  sixth  grade. 

Doubtless  wany  of  Albany's  available  workers  attended  public  school  else- 
uhaiw  -  aad  those  i*o  atteaded  sehool  in  Albany  and  reaahed  the  eii^tli 
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ggmdm    b«for«  Smptmb^r  1927  oay  haye  found  the  eighth  grade  a  natural 
breaking  point  -  anywaj,  26.2  percent  of  the  arailable  vozkers  reported 
the  ei^th  as  their  last  eoapleted  school  grade.  Ihe  only  larger  percent- 
age was  the  26.4  percent  who  dlscontimed  their  foraal  education  after 
graduation  froa  senior  high  school. 

About  A2.5  percent  of  all  aTailable  nozkers  "started  out  in  life" 
fdthout  the  benefit  of  education  bejond  the  eighth  grade^  and  in  this  J^^ 
percent  is  included  16.3  percent  ahose  foxaal  education  stopped  short  of 
the  eighth  grade«  onlj  26.2  percent  ha  ring  coopleted  that  grade. 

Another  5*2  pereaat  had  continued  until  graduation  fron  Junior  high. 

Ha—lier  that  these  percentages  apply  to  the  aTailable  workers,  ex- 
cluding those  outside  the  labor  aarket. 


Out  of  each  thousand  m«Q  in  the  labor  maiket  282  had  stopped  with 
the  eighth  grade.  Another  IBl  had  left  sdiool  for  woxk  after  coapleting 
soae  grade  lower  than  the  eighth;  52  had  stopped  after  graduation  from 
junior  high«  113  had  entered  senior  high  but  had  left  before  graduation 
while  219  finished  senior  hi^  school.  While  119  of  each  thousand  ssn 
had  entered  college,  only  62  went  through  to  graduation,  and  25  took  post- 
graduate courses. 

In  the  case  of  the  woaen^  358  out  of  each  thousand  coiapleted  senior 

hi|^  school,  though  480  had  entered;  90  eoBoleted  only  Junior  high  school, 

while  another  219  left  school  after  the  second  yeer  of  Junior  high  (eighth 

grade).  Another  126  had  left  school  after  conipleting  some  grade  lower 

than  the  eighth  grade.  Out  of  107  lito  entered  college,  only  56  cooipleted 

U  years  while  15  took  post-graduate  work. 

Fftcts  brought  oht  in  Table  No.  110  clearly  point  to  the  Talue  of 


Hote  that  about  40  percent  of  all  workers  with  pritate  eaployBent 
d.e.w.  had  started  out  in  the  working  world  with  no  nore  than  an  ei^th 
grade  education;  but  that  in  the  case  of  those  with  program  employment 
the  percentage  is  64.8  percent,  the  uneaoloyed  (seeking  work)  50.5  percent 
and  the  temporarily  inactiTe  61.7  percent.  (Those  who  actually  completed 
the  ei^th  grade  represented  25.7  percent  of  the  privately  employed,  27.4 
percent  of  the  program  workers,  27.6  percent  of  the  unemployed  (seeking 
work)  and  32.4  percent  of  the  temporarily  inactiTe.  The  balanee  -  re- 
spectively, U.2  percent,  37.A  percent,  22.9  percent,  29.3  percent  - 
stopped  short  of  the  ei^th  grade.) 

While  a  decidedly  smaller  percentage  of  the  prifately  employed 
had  dlseontinned  their  foraal  education  at  some  grade  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  eighth  grade  than  of  those  experiencing  employment  difficulties, 
larger  percentages  of  the  privately  employed  had  continued  their  educa- 
tion through  senior  hi^^  school,  and  larger  percentages  had  had  college 
work,  than  in  the  case  of  thoae  with  emploTsent  troublea. 

The  foregoing  applies  also,  with  soms  changes  in  percentages,  to 
the  mle  sector  of  the  labor  market,  but  the  story  about  the  females  is 
somewhat  different.  In  the  first  place,  much  saaller  percentages  of  the 
woBsn  discontinned  their  education  short  of  or  after  completing  the 
eighth  grade.  A  considerably  wsaller  percentage  of  femalee  than  of  males 
stopped  with  the  ei^th  grade;  furthermore,  a  decidedly  larger  percentage 
of  the  females  finished  senior  high  school  than  ms  true  of  the  males. 
These  are  generally  accepted  facts,  confirmed  by  these  figures  -  aa  is 
also  the  fact  that  a  smller  percentage  of  woiMn  went  through  college 
and  beyond.  The  position  of  those  woi»n  whose  education  stopped  short 
of  or  with  the  eighth  grade,  with  regard  to  employment  status,  reflects 


education. 
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the  Mune  ttorj  as  In  the  case  of  the  aen  -  greater  percentages  of  those 
experiencing  enployment  difficulties  than  of  those  vith  private  efloployBent 
had  thus  abbreviated  their  formal  education.  On  the  other  hand^  a  greater 
pei-eentage  of  the  noBien  with  private  anplayment  d.8.w.  had  gone  through 
senior  high  school  than  nas  true  of  those  in  program  wozk^  unemployed  (seek- 
ing work) ,  or  tenporarily  inactive. 

Available  workers  in  Secti-ons  A.  B.  and  C  compared  as  to  education  and 
enployment  status.  Tables  numbered  llOA^  llOB^  and  HOC  present  the  same 
data  for  the  respective  sections  of  the  city  that  table  number  110  presents 
for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Reneniber  that  Section  A  is  that  part  of  the  city 
eharactexlsed  as  preponderoitly  lower-income;  Section  B  as  pr^Kmderantly 
jnedium-incooie;  Section  C  as  preponderantly  higher-income. 

With  these  sectional  oharaeterlsties  in  mind,  note  the  educational 
differences  in  the  three  sections.  The  percentages  of  those  lAiose  educa- 
tion was  abbreviated  at  some  grade  up  to  the  el^th^  those  that  stopped 
at  the  eighth  grade  and  those  that  stoijped  after  junior  hi^  school  are  all 
larger  in  Section  A,  with  Section  B  and  Section  C  following  in  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  that  finished  their  foxnal  education  with 
senior  high  school  and  those  that  went  into  or  through  college  formed  the 
anallest  percentage  in  Section  A^  with  the  next  smallest  in  Section  B  and 
the  largest  percentage  in  Section  C.  All  this  is  in  accord  with  the  rel- 
ative income  characteristics  of  the  sectioas.  The  fbUowLng  recapitula- 
tion from  Tables  llOA,  B  end  C  bringf  out  the?>e  relationships  clearly: 
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c    t    1    o    n 

8 

B 

c 

U.5 

3.7 

27.8 

17.5 

5.4 

2.8 

l?t? 

9.U 

27.1 
3.0 

27t;? 
6,$ 

U.1 

16.1 

1.8 

..4a 

3.0 

2.2 

Table  No.  HOD.  Last  School  Grade  Completed  by  Available 

Workerst  Comparison  of  Sections  A.  B.  C 
(in  percentac^es) 


Last  School  grade  completed  8  • 

(both  sexes)  A 

Less  than  8  grades  27.2 

8th  grade  (2ni  jr.  high)  29. L 

Junior  high  3  years  6.3 

Senior  high  1  or  2  years  10.6 

Senior  high  3  years  18.2 

College  1,  2  or  3  years  1.7 

College  4  years  2.1 

Extended  education  1.3 

NA  3.2 


The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  respect  to  each  section  that 
has  been  noted  in  Table  No.  HO  for  the  city  as  a  liiolet  the  percentage 
of  persons  with  private  eiiployment  whose  fomal  education  stopped  at 
some  grade  short  of  graduation  from  junior  high  school  was  generally  small- 
er than  in  the  case  of  those  having  employment  difficulties.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  dase  of  female  progran  workers  in  Sections  A  and  C^ 
but  female  program  wozkers  represented  only  1.7  percent  of  all  female 
available  workers  in  Section  A  and  0.6  percent  in  Seetlon  C. 

Conversely,  the  percentages  of  those  fbo  finished  senior  higli  school 
and  beyond  are  generally  greater  in  the  case  of  the  privately  employed  than 
for  those  eo^erlencing  employment  difficulties. 

Perhaps  a  division  of  each  education  group  in  each  secUon  compared 
with  the  other  sections  will  jnore  shazply  illustrate  these  significant  dif- 
ferences. Table  111  presents  the  percoitages  of  each  **last  grade  completed" 
group  according  to  employment  status,  comparing  the  city  and  each  section. 

HOte  that,  with  a  few  exccTJtlons,  the  groups  representing  successive 
steps  upward  in  education  reflected  lax^r  percentages  of  private  emplGymenty 
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and  si.oaller  percent^ {^es  of  einnloyraent  difficulties. 

Mote  also  thnt  in  all  the  education-/^oups,  v.'ith  two  exceptions,  the 
percenta/^es  v.ith  privr.te  ej  iplpyrac-nt  vjere  smallest  in  Section  A,  Isrrer  in 
Section  B  and  largest  in  Section  C,  The  progression  was  generally  reversed, 
though,  in  the  employment  difficulties  columns. 

The  tcble  p.lso  zhor.s  the  proportional  representation  of  each  section 
in  each  educcition-proup.  Section  A  held  32,U  percent  of  the  persons  tab- 
ulated in  this  survey.  Section  "^  held  45.2  percent,  and  Section  C  22 »U 

y 

percent.  Section  A,  hov/ever,  claimed  55.4  nercent  of  those  who  never  rent 
beyond  6  (-rrdes  of  rchool,  '0.2  percent  of  sll  tho-e  v.ho  rtopped  rfter 
completing  the  seventh  grade,  and  more  than  its  share  of  those  whose  edu- 
cation was  discontinued  short  of  even  one  year  of  senior  hif^  school.  Be- 
rinninf^:  vdth  the  proup  i.hich  completed  1  or  2  ye^rs  of  senior  hi^h,  this 
Cection  A  shows  rapidly  decreasinjCj  percenta/es  belav.  its  proportionate 
shrre. 

The  story  for  Section  B  is  better:  a  little  less  thrn  its  share 
stopped  somewhere  short  of  t.'.e  eighth  grade  5^ -from  the  eighth  grade  on  to 
graduation  from  senior  high  its  percentages  represented  somewhat  more  than 
its  share;  but  it  fell  back  to  a  disproportionately  low  reprecentction  of 
those  wi.o  pursued  higher  educntii.n. 

Section  C,  predominantly  higher  income,  reflects  the  reverse  of  Sec- 
tion A,  of  couse«  Section  C  shows  far  less  than  its  share  of  those  whose 
education  stonned  at  one  of  the  elementary  grades,  and  of  those  who  left 
school  after  Junior  higih;  somewhat  less  than  its  eh«re  of  tho«e  who  corn- 
Dieted  only  1  or  2  years  of  senior  high;  pomevhat  more  than  its  share  of 
1/  See  table  13. 
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ti-c  senior  hi  h  r^durteF  vho  quit  there;  but  vastly  In  excess  of  its  shrre 
of  those  vho  pursued  hlrher  ed  crtion.  These  frets  are  as  of  }.ay  7-13,  1939 
after  betr/een  /^  snd  5  -ec  rs  of  slw.  rnd  reluct-nt  recovery  trends  preceded  by 
3^  years  spent  sliding  to  depths  of  depression.  Just  v.hat  difference  would 
have  trken  place  in  the  educational  relationship  between  sections,  if  the 
past  deccde  hrd  been  epproximatel^'-  nonoc-.l,  is  a  mptter  of  rpecuL  tion.  PosfI- 
bly  the  spreads  among  percentages  in  the  3  sections  in  each  education-group 
would  have  been  less  pronounced.  Of  course,  the  lo7r-income  and  medium- income 
sections  :vere  most  severely  affected,  though  that  i?  not  to  say  that  Section  C 
esc-  ped  unscathed  by  depression.  It  is  rc-t-.er  to  say  t  •  t  in  Section  C  the 
depression  jolts  were  curliioned  by  greater  financial  resources  and  interfered 
less  with  the  pursuit  of  eduction  than  they  did  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
city. 

..vail'ble  workers:  education  rnd  emplo.\Tnent  status  by  ''ge  /?roup8. 
Avpilpble  r.nr'-crr  in  the  L-'bor  ^-rket  ^>'-o  \-jere  not  over  15  -e-rr  old  tot??led 
only  0.2  nercent  of  all  available  workers.  They  rewesent  the  few  who  were, 
though  of  compulsory  school  age,  working  under  t^ermission,  mostly  T^art-time; 
they  were  all  in  private  employment.  Their  education  was  limited  in  part  by 
their  ages,  only  6.3  percent  having  gone  beyond  Junior  high  school;  an  even 
25  percent  finished  junior  hirh, 

iivaiL-^ble  workers  l^to-20  years  of  age  represented  7.3  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  ages.  Of  thore  experiencing  eraploynient  difficulties  d.s.w,, 
larger  percentages  had  discontinued  their  formal  education  before  or  at  the 
eighth  £<rade  than  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  privately  emuloyed  l6-to-20. 
•Hie  contrary  was  true  of  those  who  flnlphed  senior  high  -  much  MMller 


pereentagss  appeared  among  those  with  enplojrwnt  diffioultles  than  among 
those  with  private  employment.  In  other  words,  those  who  contimied  through 
senior  high  school  exDerienced  less  emDloyment  difficulties  than  those 
with  less  education.  On  account  of  the  youthful  age  of  this  group,  very 
few  reported  finishing  college. 

Table  No.  112.  Available  workers  16-to-20  years  old; 

education  and  employment  statue 

(in  percentages) 


Last  school  grade 

Bnployed 

Qnployed  lunemployed ; 

Tempore ri ly 

completed;  both 

Total    1 

Private 

Program   (seeking  Wk. 

Inactive 

sexes 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cumu- BPer- 

Cusu- 

Per- 

Cumu- 

cent 

lative 

cent 

lativfj 

cent 

lativelcent 

lative 

cent 

lative 

l6-to-20  years  of  age  (7.35^  of  all  ages) 

Elementary: 

t           1 

1  -^ 

0-4  grades 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

— 

5  or  6  grades 

3.0 

3.5 

2.1 

2.4 

3.8 

5.7 

4.1 

4.8 

U.l 

Jimior  High: 

1  yr.(7th  grade) 

3.5 

7.0 

2.2 

4.6 

5.7 

11.4 

5.5 

10.3 

8.9 

20.0 

2  yr.(8th  Grade) 

13.4 

20.4 

11.9 

16.5 

17.0 

28.4 

16.0 

26.3 

15.6 

35.6 

3  years 

11.9 

32.3 

9.0 

25.5 

20.7 

49.1 

16.7 

43.0 

15.5 

51.1 

Senior  High: 

1  or  2  years 

23.5 

55.8 

24.5 

50.0 

22.6 

71.7 

21.0 

64.0 

26.7 

77.8 

3  years 

a.3 

97.1 

46.7 

96.7 

26.4 

98.1 

33.7 

97.7 

20.0 

97.8 

College: 

1,2, or  3  years 

2.4 

99.5 

2.5 

99.2 

1.9 

100.0   2.1 

99.8 

2.2 

100.0 

4  years 

0.4 

99.9 

0.6 

99.8 

- 

0.2  ILOO.O 

.. 

More  than  4  yrs 

99.9 

— 

99.8 

"" 

« 

. 

HA 

0.1 

100.0 

1  0-2 

100.0 

u 

- 

- 

ATailable  workers  21-to-24  years  old  constituted  10.9  percent  of  the 
total  of  all  ages.  This  group  had  been  in  the  labor  market  a  few  years 
longer  than  the  group  just  discussed.  Also,  because  of  their  higher  ages, 
larger  percentages  appear  i^o  had  gone  to  college.  The  number  who  had  dis- 
continued their  formal  education  at  or  before  the  eighth  grade  formed  a 
iller  percentage  of  the  privately  employed  than  they  did  of  the  program 
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workers,  the  uneiimloyed  (seeking  ^'ork)  anA  those  temT>orarily  inaetiye  throu^ 
lay-off  or  other  reason  -  rhlle  those  who  went  throu^  and  couple ted  senior 
hig^   school  foraed  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  priTately  efflployed  than 
they  did  of  those  experiencing  efflploynent  difficulties.  "Qiis  is  also  true 
as  to  the  11*5  percent  of  this  age  grouT>  liho  went  beyond  hig^  school  and 
eonnleted  at  least  one  year  of  college  work* 


Table  No.  113 >  ATail&ble  workers  21~to~2ii.  years  old; 
''~"~~~"^~~"~   education  and  employment  status 

(in  percentages) 


Last  school  grade 

Employment 

Employment 

Unemployed; 

treaqporarily 

completed:  both 

Total 

PrivEte 

Progrem 

Seeking  Vk. 

Inactive 

sexes 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

[Xumi- 1 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cuaiu- 

cent 

lative 

cent 

lative 

cent  Lative 

cent 

lative 

cent 

lativa 

21-to-2^  years  oi 

*  age  (10.9S(  of  all 

ages) 

Elementary: 

0  -  ^  grades 

0.5 

0.3 

- 

1.0 

4.8 

5  or  6  grades 

2.3 

2.8 

1.9 

2.2 

- 

3.9 

4.9 

7.3 

12.1 

Junior  High: 

1  yr.(7th  grade) 

3.1 

5.9 

2.8 

5.0 

12.8 

4.2 

9.1 

2.4 

U.5 

2  yr.(8th  grade) 

15.1 

21.0 

U.8 

19.8 

28.2 

a.o 

14.2 

23.3 

22.0 

36.5 

3  years 

6.^ 

27.4 

5.3 

25.1 

18.0 

59.0 

10.4 

33.7 

9.8 

46.3 

Senior  High: 

\ 

1  or  2  years 

15.1 

42.5 

U.3 

39.4 

12.8 

71.8 

18.8 

52.5 

24.4 

70.7 

3  years 

^5.5 

88.0 

47.5 

86.9 

28.2 

100.0 

39.2 

91.7 

24.4 

95.1 

College : 

1,2,0T  3  years 

5.2 

93.2 

5.6 

92.5 

— 

4.5 

96.2 

- 

95.1 

A  years 

5.3 

98.5 

5.8 

98.3 

- 

3.2 

99.4 

4.9 

100.0 

More  than  A  jrrs. 

1.0 

99.5 

1.2 

99.5 

- 

0.3 

99.7 

- 

lA 

0.5 

1CX).0 

0.5 

100.0 

- 

0.3 

LOO.O 

- 

Available  workers  25-to-44  years  old  represented  45.9  percent  of  this 
total  of  all  ages.  The  contrast  between  the  privately  employed  and  those  with 
eBploynsnt  difficulties  is  similar  to  that  of  other  age  groups  -  relatively  few* 
•r  of  the  prlvataly  eaplogred  had  stopped  their  foraal  educatloo  at  or  before  tht 
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eighth  grade  then  was  the  case  with  the  -nrogram  ^•orkers,  the  unemnloyed 
(seeking  rork)  and  the  temTwrarlly  inactive,  vhile  relatively  more  of 
the  privately  employed  had  comDleted  senior  high  school  and  relatively 
fewer  of  those  with  employment  difficulties  had  done  so.  The  latter 
statement  also  holds  true  of  those  who  had  gone  further  than  high  school. 


Table  No.  114.  Available  workers  25-to-44  years  old: 

education  and  employment  status 

(in  percentages) 


Employed 

Employed    Unemployed 

Temporarily 

Last  school  grade 

Total 

Private 

Propram    Seeking  Wk 

Inactive 

completed:  both 

Per- 

Ciunu- 1 

Per-ICumu- 

Per-I 

Cumu-  [Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cumu- 

sexes 

cent 

lativel  centl  lativd  cent  lativejl  cent  1 

lative 

cent 

lative 

Elementaiy: 

25-to-44  years  of  age 

(45.95f  of  all  agesi 

f    ' 

0-4  grades 

3.4 

2.8 

11.7 

7.3 

4.8 

5  or  6  grades 

4.8 

8.2 

4.1 

6.9 

14.2 

25.9 

7.4 

14.7  L0.4 

15.2 

Junior  High: 

1  yr.(7th  grade) 

4.9 

13.1 

4.3 

11.2 

11.8 

37.7 

7.9 

22.6 

7.4 

22.6 

2  yr.(8th  grade) 

25.9 

39.0 

25.2 

36.4 

27.7 

65.4 

32.1 

54.7 

29.6 

52.2 

3  years 

4.8 

43.8 

4.5 

40.9 

4.5 

69.9 

8.5 

63.2 

7.0 

59.2 

Senior  High: 

1  or  2  years 

13.2 

57.0 

13.2 

54.1 

11.8 

81.7|12.5 

75.7 

L4.3 

73.5 

3  years 

27.1 

84.1 

28.8 

82.9 

11.8 

93.5|l6.5 

92.2 

L8.3 

91.8 

College: 

1 

1,2, or  3  years 

4.2 

88.3 

4.4 

87.3 

1.7 

95.2 

3.3 

95.5 

2.6 

94.4 

4  years 

7.3 

95.6  1  8.0 

95.3 

1.2 

96.4 

2.8 

98.3 

1.7 

96.1 

More  than  4  years 

2.6 

98.2  1  2.9 

98.2 

1.2 

97.6 

0.6 

98.9 

0.9 

97.0 

MA 

1.8|100.0  1  1.8 

100.0 

2.4 

100.0 

1.1 

100.0 

3.0 

100.0 

Available  workers  45  years  of  age  or  more  represented  33*8  percent  of 
the  total  of  all  ages.  The  contrasts  brought  out  in  the  other  age  groups  hold 
true  here  also  -  those  with  employment  difficulties  reported  larger  percent- 
ages whose  education  stopped  with  the  eighth  or  earlier  grades  than  did  the 
privately  employed,  and  much  smaller  percentages  than  those  with  private  em- 
ployment whose  education  was  carried  as  far  as  senior  high  school  graduation. 
This  group  had  been  out* of  school  longer  of  course  than  the  other  age  groups. 
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It  nay  be  observed  that  the  T>ercentages  of  those  who  stopped  their  formal 
education  with  the  eighth  grade  or  earlier  are  -nrogressing  relatively  higher 
in  each  age  group.  Tliis  nay  be  attributed  to  the  well  known  growth  in  appre- 
ciation for  education  not  only  beyond  the  old  eighth  grade  but  into  the  higher 
fields  of  learning  -  but  perha'^s  actually  i?  due  to  the  two  facts  that  (1) 
aore  than  f ive-ei^ths  of  the  foreign-born  {who?>e  education  story  was  told 
early  in  this  chaDter)  fall  in  this  age  grouo  and  (2)  compulsory  school 
attendance  has  perhaps  been  more  ri^dly  enforced  in  the  years  since  many 
of  the  T^ersons  40  or  over  went  to  scnool. 


Table  No.  115.  Available  workers  LS  years  old  and  over; 

education  and  employment  staus 
(in  perc&nt&ges) 


1 

Enqployed  | 

Employed  1 

Unemployed 

Temporarily 

Last  school  grade 

Total   1 

Pri 

.vate 

Program  | 

Suekinp  ffk. 

Inactive 

completed:  both 

Per- 

Cufflu- 1 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

CUBU- 1 

Per- 

Cumu- 

Per- 

Cumu- 

sexes 

cent 

lativJ 

cent 

lative 

cent  lativij 

cent 

lative 

cent 

lative 

45-years  old  and  over  (33.8^  of  all  ages) 

Elementary: 

0-4^  grades 

11.5 

9.6 

25.7 

16.6 

19.4 

3  or  6  grades 

10.1 

21.6 

9-3 

18.9 

U.7 

40.^; 

U.4 

31.0 

11.6 

31.0 

Junior  High: 

1  yr.(7th  grade) 

5.1 

26.7 

^.8 

23.7 

7.6 

48.0 

6.4 

37.4 

6.0 

37.0 

2  yr.(8th  grade) 

33.-6 

60.1 

33.0 

56.7 

29.8 

77.8 
81.8 

35.5 

72.9 

37.9 

74.9 

3  years 

3.8 

63.9  1  3.8 

60.5 

^.0 

3.9 

76.8 

3.6 

78.5 

Senior  High: 

1  or  2  years 

6.1 

70.0 

6.1 

66.6 

6.2 

88.0 

6.6 

$3.4 

4.8 

$3.3 

3  years 

15.8 

85. S 

17.5 

8^.1 

6.7 

94.7 

9.8 

93.2 

7.7 

91.0 

College: 

Jf 

w 

1,2, or  3  years 

1.8 

87.6 

2.0 

86.1 

0.8 

95.5 

0.9 

94.1 

0.9 

91.9 

k  years 

5.1 

92.7 

6.0 

92.1 

1.8 

97.3 

1.4 

95.5 

1.2 

93.1 

More  than  4.  yecurs 

2.3 
5.0 

95.0 

2.8 

9i^.9 

0.9 

98.2 

0.4 

95.9 

0.3 

93.4 

lA 

100.0 

5.1 

100.0 

1.8 

100.0 

4.1 

100.0 

6.6 

lOO.C 

The  relative  importance,  as  to  size,  of  the  groups  of  privately  employed, 
program  workers,  lonemployed  (seeking  work)  and  te^porc:rily  inactive  in  each  of 
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the  age  groups  is  shown  below,  since,  when  S'^eaking  of  the  program  workers 
21-to-24  years  old,  for  instance,  it  is  v;ell  to  bear  in  mind  that  not 
only  does  the  group  21-to-24  represent  only  10.9  percent  of  all  available 
workers,  but  of  thpt  10.9  percent  less  than  one-fiftieth  were  program  work- 


ers, 


Table  No.  116, 


Available  workers:  relative  inportance  of 
employment  status  groups  in  each  age  group 
(in  percentages) 


Age  Group 

Total 

Employed 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Temporarily 

Percenteges 

Private 

Program 

Seeking  Kk. 

Inactive 

(add  across) 

15  yrs  and  less 

100.0 

100.0 

16  -  20  years 

100.0 

63.6 

3.7 

29.5 

3.2 

21-24   " 

100.0 

a.6 

1.9 

U.6 

1.9 

25-44   " 

100.0 

86.6 

2.8 

8.0 

2.6 

45  years  and  over 

100.0 

80.6 

3.5 

10.8 

5.1 

All  available  workers 

100.0 

82.5 

2.9 

11.2 

3.4 

It  oust  not  be  assumed  that,  in  emphasizing  the  striking  relationship 
tween  the  extent  of  formal  education  and  employment  status,  any  implication 
is  intended  to  the  effect  that  the  extent  of  formal  education  controlled  the 
employment  status  of  the  individual,  or  that  comparative  deficiencies  in  form- 
al education  accounted  by  itself  for  employment  dif f Iciilties .  These  percent- 
ages are  statistical  facts  -  it  is  considered  thet  they  may  be  taken  as  an 
evidence  that  abbreviated  education  is  one  factor,  along  with  Individual  abil- 
^^f  Age,  personality,  sex,  not  overlooking  the  element  of  pure  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that,  everything  else  being  eoual,  these  survey  figures  def- 
initely indicate  that  those  with  the  better  educational  advantages  eiq>erience 
emoloyment  difficulties  to  a  leaser  degree  than  tho^e  less  fortunate  with 
regard  to  education. 
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APPENDIX  A, 

ThiB   surrey  found  123,849  persons  whose  schedules  were  usable,  of  whoa 
about  60,000  were  in  the  labor  narket,  or  about  48.4  percent  of  the  total. 
Ibe  U.S.  Census  of  1940  counted  130,577  persons  in  Albany,  Assuming  that 
48.4  Dsreent  would  closely  approximate  the  number  In  the  labor  narket  in 
1940,  the  available  workers  would  number  about  63,000,  or  about  5  percent 
more  than  the  60,000  tabulated  in  the  1939  survey.  It  would  be  inaccurate 

to  apply  this  5  Dercent  additional  to  every  detailed  breakdown  by  industry 
and  social -economic  groups.  The  aocomoanying  tables  are  believed  to  fur- 
nish a  close  enough  approximation  of  the  available  workers  of  various  types 
for  practical  purposes  connected  with  defense  plans. 
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Table  No 

.   117. 

Social-Soonomic  Groups  of 

Usual  Occupations 

of  Available  W( 

srkers:     fiaployment  Status  d.s.w. 

Soclal-ecoaomlc  groups 
of  uaual  occupations 

EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS 

All  Available  Workers     | 

Bnplo] 

red  Pjpivate 

Bnployed  Program 

Unemployed^  Seeking  Work 

Teiqporarily  Inactive 

1        Not  Ascertained 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females  Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Males  Tenales 

Total 
Inexperienced 

60,000 

40,900 

19,100 

49,350 

33,210 

16,140 

1,750 

1,480 

270 

6,600 

4,560 

2,040 

2,000 

1,350 

650 

300 

300 

^ 

1,000 

500 

500 

^ 

■■ 

900 

460 

440 

100 

40 

60 

No  usual  occupation 

3,950 

2,610 

1,340 

2,330 

1,380 

950 

280 

210 

70 

1,030 

800 

230 

200 

110 

90 

110 

110; 

finployment  status  NA 

270 

250 

20 

70 

50 

20 

^ 

« 

« 

10 

10 

„ ' 

190 

190 ; 

Professional  persons 

4,450 

2,580 

1,870 

4,130 

2,420 

1,710 

40 

30 

10 

180 

110 

70| 

100 

20 

80 

1 

Proprietors,  mgrs.,  off els. 

5,830 

5,340 

490 

5,470 

4,980 

490 

60 

60 

_ 

£20 

220 

_l 

80 

80 

1 

Clerks,  kindred  workers 

17,300 

9,040 

8,260 

15,530 

8,170 

7,360 

270 

150 

120 

1,220 

590 

630 

280 

130 

150 

Skilled  vrorkers  and  foronen 

8,330 

8,250 

60 

6,560 

6,490 

70 

390 

390 

„ 

940 

930 

10 

440 

440 

Semi-skilled  wozkers 

10,850 

7,080 

3,770 

8,930 

5,760 i     3,170 1 

290 

230 

60 

1,150 

770 

380 

460 

320 

160 

Unskilled  workers 

8,020 

5,250 

2,770 

6,330 

3,960 

2,370 

420 

410 

10 

950 

670 

280 

320 

210 

110 

1 

Servant  classes 

4,820 

2,060 

2,760 

4,130 

1,770 

2,360 

40 

30 

10 

480 

200 

280 

170 

60 

110 

Others 

3,200 

3,190 

10  1      2,200 

2,190 

10 

380 

380 

470 

470 

150 

150 

- 

■"  i 

- 

Table  Wo.  118. 


Induatry  Groupa  and  Sub-Industrlea  of 
Persona  Having  Private  Employment  d.a.w. 
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Induatiy  Groupa 


li 


ill  Piiraona  Having  Private  awpifty^nt 


Induatry  not  specified 
Industry  specified 
Agriculture 


Both  Sexsa  Ualea  Females 
(1)     (2)    (3) 

30      30     - 
A9^    33180  16U0 


Farmera  (ownera  and  tenant a) 
Farm  managera  and  foremen 
Fazs  laborera 

Forestry  and  Fishing 
Forestry 

Extraction  of  Mlnerala 
Quarrylnir 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical 
Building  Induatiy 
Chemical  and  allied  Industries 
Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 
Clay,  glass  and  stone  Industries 
Clothing  Industries 
Bakeries 

Slavi^ter  and  packing  houaea 
Other  food  and  allied  Industries 
Automobile  factories 
Automobile  repair  shops. 
Blast  furnaces  and  ateel  rolling  alUs 
Other  Iron  and  ateel  industries 
Itotal  Industries,  except  Iron  and  ateel 
Shoe  factorlea 
Other  leather  Induatrlea 
Saw  and  planing  mllla 

Other  woodworking  and  furniture  Induatrlea 
Printing,  publiahlng  and  engraving 
Paper  and  allied  Industries 
Textile  Induatrlea 

Electrical  machinery  and  axqiply  factorlea 
Rubber  factorlea 
Independent  hand  tradea 
Other  manufacturing  Induatrlea 

Tranat>ortatlon  and  Comnunlcatlon 

Conatructlon  and  maintenance  of  atreeta,  etc, 

Garagea,  greaalng  atatlona  and  auto  laundries 

Poatal  aervlee 

Steam  rallroada 

Street  rallroada 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Other  tranaportatlon  and  coommlcatlon 

Trade 
Banking  and  brokerage 
Inaurance  and  real  eatate 
Auto  agenclea  and  filling  atatlona 
Wholesale  and  retail  (except  auto) 
Other  trade  Induatrlea 

Public  Service  N.E.C. 

ProfeaalonaJ  ftwryleea 
Recreation  and  amuaeoent  - 
Other  profeaslonal  and  aeal-profeaalonal 

Domeatle  and  Peraonal  Service 

Hotela,  reatauranta  and  boarding  houaea 
Laundrlea,  cleaning,  dyeing,  etc. 
Other  domeatle  and  peraonal  aervlee 
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PE?CRmON  OF  •PP.OCKDTPE  AKD  KSTOOD?  USED  IN  MAjgafG 
ALBANY  lABOR  l!ARKET  SURVEY 

ThB   Field  "Tork 

All  enumerators  v^re  glYen  aT>nroTiiiMtely  one  v'eek  of  intensive  training 
by  experts  from  the  regional  and  ^aphlngton  offices  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  Tbis  consisted  of  study  time,  follotTed  by  question  and 
ans^rer  periods,  after  vrhich  candidates  were  given  test  cases  containing  most 
of  the  problems  they  would  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  field.  Iliose 
recelTlng  passing  grades  were  then  ready  for  the  field  enumeration*  Thm 
best  of  these  people,  from  the  point  of  riew  of  narks,  tact  and  general 
personality,  were  given  additional  indlTldual  training  and  made  creur 
•uperrisors. 

Maps  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  were  used.  "Riese  maps,  after 
being  iBodified  to  take  care  of  the  more  recent  developsisnts,  divided  the 
city  into  19  wards,  19  supervisory  and  150  enumeration  districts,  and  1261 
blocks.  130  of  the  enumeration  districts  contained  one  or  more  blocks  each, 
the  other  20  being  tirlvRte  schools,  convents  and  institutions.  One  of  the 
flBT}s  was  then  cut  ud  into  the  130  main  enumeration  districts,  each  one  of 
which  was  Tiasted  onto  cardboard  for  the  guidance  of  the  enumerators.  The 
other  20  minor  E.D*8  were  covered  by  a  s'^cially  trained  enumerator. 
Another  map  was  cut  up  into  the  19  sunervisory  districts  for  use  of  the 
crew  sunervisors.  A  third  map  was  left  intact  for  headquarters  use. 

Field  offices  for  the  crews  were  set  up  in  17  conveniently  located 
schools,  each  one  serving  as  a  supervisory  district  headouarters,  with  the 
■sin  office  serving  as  headquarters  for  two  downtown  districts.  Each 
supervisory  district,  with  a  crew  supervisor  in  charge,  consisted  of  about 
7  enxmeration  districts,  with  an  enumerator  assigned  to  each. 


Each  enumerator,  on  being  assigned  to  a  field  crew,  was  given  a  map  and 
description  of  the  enumeration  district  and  blocks  to  be  covered  by  him, 
along  with  a  supt)ly  of  blank  schedules  and  block  sheets,  the  block  sheets 
having  the  enumeration  district  number,  the  block  number  and  boundary  de- 
scription thereon.  He  then  started  his  canvas,  one  block  at  a  time,  making 
out  schedules  where  interviews  could  be  had  and  filling  in  the  block  sheet, 
showing  ptreet  name  and  number,  whether  residential  or  non-residential,  apart- 
ment or  floor  (if  multiple  dwelling),  name  of  head  of  household,  and  result 
of  call,  i.e.:  "schedule  comtsleted",  "unoccupied"  or  "call  back*,  "no  one  at 
home",  etc.  Due  to  the  fact  that  some  households  and  individuals  could  not 
be  contacted  during  regular  hours  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  assignments 
for  evening  enumeration.  l!he  more  reliable  and  efficient  enumerators  were 
used  for  this  purpose. 

All  information,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  obtained  from  a  responsible 
member  of  the  household.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  in- 
formation given  would  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  no  names  appearing 
in  any  published  report  or  given  to  any  other  organization.  Enumerators 
reported  to  their  field  headquarters  each  morning,  returning  at  the  end  of 
the  day  with  completed  schedules  which  they  turned  over  to  their  crew 
supervisor.  The  supervisor  then  scanned  the  schedules  for  inconsistencies, 
and  if  found,  schedules  were  returned  to  enumerators  for  clarification. 
By  auto,  daily,  completed  schedules  were  collected  and  needed  supplies  de- 
livered to  the  various  field  headquarters.  Once  each  week,  while  the  field 
enumeration  was  taking  t)lace,  all  crew  supervisors  were  called  into  head- 
quarters and  all  problems  encountered  were  talked  over  and  settled. 
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328. 
S-pct  cheeking.  On  recol-ot  of  completed  schedules  at  the  main  office  one 
of  flTe  were  set  aside  for  spot  checking.  Sixteen  of  the  best  enunerators 
f»re  selected  for  this  nxiroose.  They  vere  given  each  day  the  nanas  and  ad- 
dresses only 9  of  several  households  previously  enumerated ^  and  Instructed  to 
eall  CD  thsB  and  sake  another  enuneration.  These  schedules ,  on   completion , 
were  coapared  with  the  originals ,  analysed,  and  differences  if  any  reconciled. 
This 9  in  sone  cases «  entailed  another  field  call. 

On  coKpletlon  of  the  enuaaration  a  s'oecial  crew  of  the  more  efficient 
enumerators  were  given  the  completed  block  sheets  and  then  in  the  field  checked 
each  of  the  1261  blocks  to  make  certain  no  structure  had  been  overlooked. 

Ths  EditiPR  and  Tabulating 
Editing.  Schedules  not  selected  for  spot  checking,  and  those  that  had 
been  spot  checked  and  anaylsed,  were  sent  to  the  editors.  This  section, 
recruited,  from  the  field  enumsrators,  went  over  all  schedule  entries  care- 
fully; when  omissions  and  inconsistencies  were  found,  schedules  affected 
were  returned  to  the  field  force  for  additional  information  or  clarification. 
On  their  retiurn  they  were  re -edited. 

Coding  ( In  Albany) .  After  schedules  had  passed  the  editors  a  white 
code  card,  properly  indentified  with  enijmeratlon  district,  block  and 
schedule  number  was  made  out  for  each  person,  ncune  omitted,  with  six  code 
entries  covering  age,  sex,  color  and  nativity,  marital  statue,  last  school 
grade  coaqpleted,  and  activity  during  the  survey  week.  A  buff -colored  code 
card,  also  indentified  with  enumeration  district^  block  and  schedule  number 
was  made  out  for  each  family  entered  on  the  schedule.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  survey  lodgers,  roomers,  servants,  or  friends  not  related  to  the  head 
of  the  household,  or  to  each  other,  were  considered  the  heads  of  one-* 
person  fMdlies.  Lodgers,  roomers,  sertants,  or  friends,  not  reUted  to  the 


head  of  the  household,  but  to  each  other,  were  considered  families,  with  th« 
oldest  counted  as  the  head.  Code  entries  for  size  of  family,  number  of  work- 
ers in  family,  employMnt  status  of  workers  in  family,  age  of  head,  sex  of  head, 
and  activity  of  head  during  survey  week,  were  made  on  each  card.  After  the  cod- 
ing and  verification  of  the  code  entries,  cards  were  filed  by  enumeration  dis- 
tricts and  wards. 

Tfcbulf'»'rl"g  (at  Albany).  Code  cards  were  then  hand  sorted  and  talxdated 
and  seven  statistical  tables  were  made  up  (each  by  enumeration  districts,  by 
wards  and  finally  for  the  ciiy  as  a  whole),  covering  personal  characteristica 
and  activity  of  all  persons.  Three  tables  were  prepared  in  the  same  way  cov- 
ering families,  as  to  size,  number  of  workers  per  family,  employment  status  of 
heads  of  families,  etc* 

Tabulating  ( in  New  York  City) .  On  completion  of  the  coding  at  Albany, 
every  third  schedule  was  set  aside  and  sent  to  the  New  York  Tabulating  Unit  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration,  located  in  New  York  City,  for  more  detailed 


coding,  mechanical  card  punching,  sorting  and  tabulating.  "niiB  one-third 
pling  numbered  about  12,500  schedules.  The  coding  method  develo-oed  by  the  U.S. 
Census  was  adapted  to  the  uses  of  this  study.  Several  key  tables,  covering  the 
main  characteristics,  had  been  hand  tabulated  at  Albany  on  a  three-thirds  basis^ 
and  the  data  on  these  tables  were  carefully  compared  with  similar  data  compiled 
by  the  Hew  York  Tabulating  Unit  from  its  one-third  sample.  It  was  found  by  this 
check  that  the  one-third  sample  was  fairly  representative.  The  New  York  Tab- 
ulation Unit  then  proceeded  to  make  up  53  basic  tables  covering  Albany  as  a 
whole,  and  20  of  the  same  53  tables  covering  each  of  three  sections  into  which 
the  cily  has  been  divided.  These  tables  bring  out  the  labor  market  statistics 
of  Albany  in  all  significant  details. 

Computing  relationships.  At  Albany  an  organization  was  set  up,  directed  by 
an  expert  analyst,  and  staffed  with  an  average  of  about  twenty  persons.  As  the 
tables  were  received  from  New  York,  they  were  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by 
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tb«  T>poj«ct  director,  after  which  he  aerked  thea  to  Indicate  the  Items  for  which 
percentages  were  to  he  coapated.  All  of  the  tahles  and  the  aajor  part  of  the 
coluans  and  lines  were  so  Bar  Iced.  This  aeant  nslng  the  colwm  and  lias  totals 
(end  the  aany  subtotals  thereof)  as  100)1,  and  eoaputing  relatlTe  percentages  on 
their  breakdowns.  Percentages  were  coapated  Tertically  to  colnan  totals  and 
horizontally  to  line  totals.  The  59  city  tables  plos  the  60  sectional  tables 
involTed  1254  sheets  and  OTsr  200,000  comTmtations.  As  all  coapatations  were 
▼erifled  the  preceding  figure  is  doubled.  The  coatmting  and  rerifylng  required 
6058^  aan-hours. 

Recasting  New  York  Tabulation  Phit  Tables.  After  the  abo^e  work  was  coa- 
pleted,  the  coded  line  headings  and  eolnan-headings  on  aaehine  tabulated  pages 
had  to  be  clarified  for  conTenience  in  use.  The  aost  significant  of  these 
tabulations  were  studied  and  a  sianllfled  arrangeasnt  derised  by  the  analyst, 
as  an  aid  to  hla  in  writing  the  rei5ort.  This  recasting  required  a  specially 
trained  crew  of  two-aan  teens,  selected  for  their  unfleretanding  of  the  coa- 
plieated  tables  and  the  accurecy  of  their  statistical  work.  These  teaas,  under 
close  superrision,  transferred  the  data  to  the  recant  tables.  In  this  way, 
for  ezaaple,  one  be  sic  NITO  table  of  18  wrmutations  inrolrlng  56  pages  (17"x22") 
ooTering  the  city  totals,  and  56  pages  for  each  of  the  5  sections  of  the 
city,  e  totel  of  144  pages,  wis  recast  on  26  specially-ruled  tabulation  sheets. 
Each  of  these  sheets  had  a  capacity  about  eoual  to  the  original  NTTU  pages. 
Thus,  by  selecting  the  aoet  significant  Iteas,  a  greatly  condensed  body  of 
statistics  was  proTldad  for  greater  conTenience  of  analysis. 

These  recast  tables  fomsd  the  basis  of  the  statistical  analysis 
apT>earlng  in  tables,  charts  and  discussion  in  the  final  reT>ort.   Tbese  recast 
tables  Inrolfed  229  tabular  sheets  and  oTer  100«000  coaputations.  Aa  all 
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eooDutatlons  were  rerified  the  preceding  figure  is  doubled.  The  eoaputing 

and  Terlfylng  required  5194  aan-hours. 

Supplementary  business  survey.  Chapter  I 
Infomatlon  in  the  aain  part,  regarding  prifute  eaployers  and  their 
employees,  by  lines  of  business  or  profession,  was  obtained  froa  the 
DlTision  of  Inspection,  the  Dirlsion  of  Placement  and  Uneaployasnt  Insurance, 
and  the  DlTision  of  Statistics  and  Information,  in  the  State  Departaent  of 

Labor. 

The  DlTision  of  Inspection  aade  aTailable  to  IPA  staff  aeabers  card  rec- 
ords of  reports  of  the  DlTision*  s  field  inspectors.  These  cards  showed, 
anong  other  things,  the  naas  of  the  factory,  ■sroantlle  or  serrlce  organisa- 
tion, kind  of  business,  and  nuaber  of  eanloyees  broken  down  by  sex  and  age 
grouns.  The  infomatlon  regarding  kind  of  business  and  the  nmiber  of  eaployees 
by  sex  in  each  age  groun  was  recorded  on  code  card?  for  future  treetaent.  Fira 
naaes  were  not  recorded.  Each  concern,  with  or  without  branches,  was  con- 
sidered one  eaployer. 

These  code  cards  were  taken  beck  to  the  surrey  office,  analyued,  coded 
as  to  kind  of  businees,  and  tabulated. 

Suppleasntary  statistics  coTerlng  eaployers  of  4  or  aore  workers  each 
were  iMde  aTailable  to  the  surrey  by  the  DlTision  of  Placeasnt  and  Uneaploy- 
■ent  Insurance,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

Figures  regarding  Federal,  State,  County  and  City  workers  were  gathered 
by  the  surrey's  research  staff. 

All  of  the  business  surTey  type  of  data,  supplemented  by  inforaatlon 
obtained  in  the  field  enuaoretion  of  the  surrey  Itself,  furnished  the  basis 
tor  a  picture  of  Albany's  business  and  goTemasntal  structure,  as  preeented 
In  Chapter  I  of  this  report* 
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